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T HE  STARTING  LINE:  “Atrd  fa?nine  waxed  sore  in  the  land.”  {Genesis,  Ch.  43)  After  a year  of 
H ollering  into  the  wilderness  of  sustenance,  Testudo  has  called  us  to  task  to  earn  our  keep. 
I nto  the  OLD  LINE  cauldron,  humankind  and  contributions  finally  have  come,  some  good,  some  bad, 
S truggling  for  space,  recognition  in  its  time-weary,  battle-tested,  sometime-jaded  slick  pages. 

IS  this  the  upturn  we  need?  Will  the  competition  continue,  result  in  one  worthwhile  publication? 

S urvival  of  the  publications  (free)  may  well  depend  upon  the  answer  to  this  current  challenge. 
I n the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  a gradual  decline  in  the  percentage  of  rightful  income 
G ranted  by  the  Student  Government  Association  to  publications,  all  the  while  student  apathy 
N ullifies  our  efforts  to  acquire  proportionate  funds  to  serve  the  increasing  reader  audience. 

I n the  absence  of  funds  (activity  fee  share  and/or  lack  of  advertising)  mighty  DIAMONDBACK  is 
F arced  to  shrivel  to  a campus  newsletter  unable  to  provide  real  newspaper  coverage  of  national, 

I nternational  meaning  with  the  proper  emphasis.  If  our  infant  "literary"  magazine  is  to  get  the 
C hange  it  needs,  contributors  are  badly  needed.  If  the  traditional  yearbook  is  to  return  to 
A grownup,  professional  status,  held  before  the  last  issue,  it  needs  money  for  engravings,  etc. 
N otwithstanding  better  use  of  color.  Face  It!  Talent  and  time  alone  cannot  fill  the  gap.  We 
C an  affer  for  the  moment  (bless  those  who  gave)  an  issue  to  make  you  think.  How  our  readers 
E valuate  it  is  the  test.  We  hope  they  approve  our  efforts  to  make  OLD  LINE  1960  significant. 
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article  by  BARRY  ALLEN 


ItPi'fi 

AS  ^ 
SEE 


Beware  Greeks! 


Amid  all  the  hoopla,  glory  and 
nonsense  which  surrounds  the 
Greek  way  of  life  here  there  is 
a cloud  which  hangs  ominously 
overhead.  Suspicion,  and  its  two 
partners  j_ealousy  and  envy,  shroud 
every  activity  as  the  fraternity  men 
struggle  to  keep  alive. 

This,  supposedly,  is  not  appar- 
ent to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the 
rushee  as  he  hears  the  cries,  . . 
brotherhood  . . . fraternalism”  re- 
sound from  the  Town  Hall  to  Zals. 
However,  we  begin  to  wonder 
whether  these  great  knights  of 
spirit  and  fair  play  who  give  them- 
selves so  untiringly  and  unques- 
tioningly  to  the  “faith,”  really 
know  what  it’s  all  about. 

Let  us  not  be  nebulous  you  say. 
Quite  so,  old  friend.  First  of  all, 
we  are  not  that  pompus  to  believe 
that  we  can  adequately  give  the 
w'hys  and  wherefores  of  the  fra- 
ternity system  in  general.  In  this 
we  are  different  from  our  Greek 
brothers,  who  obviously,  through 
divine  power,  can  tell  an  individ- 
ual that  there  is  but  one  life  to 
give  and  that  is  done  by  sacrific- 
ing one’s  self  for  the  cause  . . . 
that  holy  piece  of  tin  borne  so 
proudly  on  our  hero’s  sweater  for 
at  least  one  week  until  it  goes  on 
another  widi  a more  definite  and 
provocative  shape. 


We  are  sure  that  this  fraternity 
system  serves  a purpose.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  yet  to  discover 
one  — other  than  the  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
shows  a marked  increase  over  the 
sjjan  of  time  our  boy  spends  in 
the  “service.” 

Please  do  not  get  the  opinion 
that  w'e  believe  there  is  anything 
wTong  with  this  great  and  highly- 
esteemed  body  of  lost  souls  look- 
ing for  an  identity.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  only  one  university 
where  this  group  twines  its  tent- 
acles so  destructively. 

What  a living  paradox.  Certainly 
everyone  must  realize  that  there 
is  but  one  organized  group  on 
canqms.  It  is  obvious  . . . the  “pin 
people”  across  the  road.  Yet  this 
highly  efficient  and  w'ell  organized 
group  is  so  willing  and  anxious 
to  destroy  itself. 

Of  course  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition, through  the  evident  de- 
sire of  one  fraternity  to  knock 
another  fraternity  off  the  top  of 
the  heap  through  any  divisible 
means,  is  enough  to  make  every 
young  man  who  is  able  to  run, 
walk,  or  wheel  himself,  go  to  that 
land  of  milk  and  honey  — or 
shoidd  we  say  beer  and  money? 

Little  does  the  poor  hapless 
pawn,  namely,  the  rushee,  who 
has  been  subject  to  all  the  back- 
room melodramas  which  have  been 
going  on  for  months,  realize  how 
important  he  is  or  what  is  being 
done  to  get  him. 

This  only  points  to  the  fact  that 
if  asked  the  question,  “What  is 
the  most  dog-eat-dog,  cut-throat, 
chaotic  system  on  campus  the  an- 
swer would  be  as  obvious  as  be- 
fore. 

The  charges,  the  counter-charges, 
and  the  counter-counter-  charges 
during  rush  reminds  one  of  the 
early  days  of  the  intercontinental 
missile,  the  anti-missile  and  the 
anti-missile-missile  and  all  its  con- 
fusion. 

All  of  the  campus  leaders  from 
down  the  hill  must  really  impress 
the  new  generation  of  cut-throats 
(who  have  yet  to  learn  their  ways) 
as  they  defiantly  wave  their  fists 
in  the  air,  rave  and  rant  while 
vying  for  the  attention  of  any 


poor  soul  who  wants  to  listen.  We 
are  nevertheless  confident  that, 
with  the  expert  instruction  that 
can  only  come  from  these  accomp- 
lished masters,  the  new  boys  will 
follow  in  their  forebearers  foot- 
steps. 

After  all,  the  most  inijxjrtant 
thing  is  the  establishment  of  pow- 
er by  bringing  new  blood  into  the 
“order.”  Our  little  bird  watchers 
have  got  to  prove  to  the  10,000- 
odd  people  that  their  fraternity 
and  only  their  fraternity  is  the 
top  banana.  Who  are  w’e  to  dis- 
pute their  blanket,  and  we  cer- 
tainly won’t  stop  them  from  suck- 
ing their  thumbs  either! 

With  all  the  facts  in,  there  is 
in  actuality  one  pair  of  shoulders 
to  bear  the  blame  for  it  all.  The 
blame,  that  is,  for  the  inevitable 
downfall  of  the  fraternity  system. 
The  burden  shall  be  borne  by  the 
fraternities  themselves  unless  they 
themselves  can  unselfishly  unite. 
This  does  not  mean  the  “let’s-kiss- 
and-make-up”  concept,  but  the 
deeprooted  desire  for  a combined 
effort. 

There  is  no  greater  time  to  see 
what  a fraternity  is  really  like 
than  during  rush.  Anything  short 
of  blowing  up  a rival  fraternity’s 
house  is  done  and  is  considered 
cricket  by  the  participants  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  necessary 
prestige  along  with  the  false  sense 
of  power. 

Sincerity,  honesty,  a true  sense 
of  fair  play  and  real  brotherhood 
have  become  words  in  the  pledge 
manual  for  the  new  blood  to 
memorize  and  then  promptly  for- 
get upon  becoming  an  active. 

We  are  not  that  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  all  should  be  good  and 
pure,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  most 
organized  group  should  be  made 
a mockery  by  the  few  parasitic 
factions  which  feed  upon  it.  The 
pseudo-sophisticates  who  dw’ell 
down  below  the  hill  have  lost  the 
original  purpose  for  their  founda- 
tion somewhere  along  the  dirty 
road  to  power. 

When  all  is  over  those  guys  be- 
low the  hill  might  yet  realize  that 
there  is  something  to  that  corn- 
ball  stuff,  “.  . . fraternity  and 
brotherhood  for  all.” 


If  it  were  any  bolder  this 
hopsack  cloth  would  be 
brazen.  But  the  weave  of 
the  lightweight  10  0% 
worsted  is  so  subtly  muted 
that  the  effect  is  fabric 
oneness,  fashionable,  and 
startlingly  unique. 
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$39.95 
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4509  COLLEGE  AVE. 


(Open  Til  9 p.m.) 


This  is  a Hamilton  Electric  Watch.  A tiny  energy  cell 
has  replaced  the  mainspring.  It  is  a more 
perfect  watch,  incisively  accurate,  patrician.  Some  day 
you,  too,  may  give  or  be  given  a Hamilton. 

It  will  be  a day  you  will  never  forget. 


A<f/Z_7“OA/ 


-H- 


creator  of  the  world’s  first  electric  watch 


fiction  by  PAULA  DUBOV 


THE  FIFTEEN  MINUTE  DAY 


The  windshield  of  the  little  car  was  covered  with 
tiny  droplets  of  rain,  that  the  sun  had  not  yet  dried 
with  its  warming  rays.  They  were  distorting  the  view 
of  the  lake  where  the  car  was  parked.  The  lake,  with 
its  surrounding  trees,  lookecl  like  millions  of  dif- 
ferent colored  glass  prisms  all  diffusing  into  one  col- 
lage of  color,  hazy  in  the  afternoon  light,  from  inside 
the  car.  The  warm  summer  rain  was  leaving  every- 
thing in  its  path  fresh  and  clean.  The  air  was  sticky 
and  warm  from  the  steam  the  earth  was  giving  off 
as  it  cooled. 

It  was  to  the  car  that  Bob  and  Sally  had  fled  when 
the  rain  started.  The  leavings  of  their  picnic  were 
scattered  and  looked  like  a flower  whose  petals  were 
dissected.  The  bright  picnic  cloth,  now  damp  from 
the  unexpected  shower,  was  draped  hastily  on  the 
tiny  back  seat  of  the  car,  and  the  rest  of  the  available 
space  had  the  wicker  picnic  basket  shoved  into  it. 
The  uneaten  food  had  a rancid  unpleasant  smell  of 
having  been  in  the  heat  too  long.  Atop  the  basket 
were  the  two  pillows  that  had  cushioned  their  heads 
during  the  quiet  beginnings  of  the  afternoon.  The 
blue  and  gold  of  the  pillows  gave  a lift  to  the  drab 
gray  of  the  cars  interior,  but  their  colors  seemed  too 
intense,  too  closely  confined  in  the  smallness  of  the 
car. 

The  young  couple  in  the  front  seat  were  silent. 
They  had  been  there,  in  a void,  for  several  minutes, 
waiting  for  something,  w^aiting  for  the  rain  to  stop. 

The  rain  now  drizzled  slowly  and  the  sun  came 
from  hiding.  It  w'as  like  a huge  sponge  trying  to 
soak  up  the  wetness  of  the  rain  w'hich  dripped  with 
an  irritating  sound  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  The  un- 
even sound  — drip,  drip,  drip  — at  first  blending  to- 
gether in  a single  noise,  now  separating  into  a seeming- 


ly unending  cadence.  Drip,  drip,  drip,  again  and  again 
like  an  army  of  angry  feet  marching  on  the  roof  top. 

As  the  air  inside  the  car  became  w'armer  the  win- 
dows took  on  a white  haze  blotting  out  the  landscape. 
The  glaze  became  thicker  and  blended  into  the  gray 
of  the  car’s  upholstery,  making  four  solid  gray  walls. 
No  room  to  move,  just  a tangle  of  arms  and  legs 
with  no  room  to  move,  to  stretch.  His  legs  looked 
longer  than  they  had  ever  been  and  gave  him  a dis- 
torted appearance.  She  turned  from  him  and  looked 
for  something  to  do.  She  opened  the  window. 

The  colors  of  the  scene  unfolded  before  her  as 
she  continued  to  look  out  the  window,  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  brighter,  and  brighter,  the  more  she 
looked  at  them.  Her  feet  were  cramped  and  were 
beginning  to  get  the  “prickly”  feeling  as  if  they  were 
going  to  sleep.  Her  clothes  were  damp  and,  they 
clung  to  her,  choking  her.  The  air  tliat  rushed 
through  the  open  window  wasn’t  cool  and  refreshing, 
but  humid  and  confining.  Her  legs  were  beginning 
to  get  numb  in  that  position,  as  they  pressed  forward 
into  the  snub  nose  of  the  little  car,  there  was  no 
room  to  move  them.  The  more  she  looked  at  the 
landscape  the  more  the  colors  irritated  her,  they 
were  too  bright,  too  alive,  too  close.  She  closed  the 
window,  and  settled  deeper  into  the  soft  brown  leath- 
er bucket  seats  that  seemed  like  large  brown  lips  that 
curved  up  on  either  side  of  her  closing  her  in  their 
W'armth. 

She  tried  to  find  a more  comfortable  )X)sition  for 
her  legs,  in  moving  them  she  bumped  into  Bob’s 
which  filled  the  other  half  of  the  car.  She  nodded 
her  apology  and  returned  them  to  her  alloted  space 
in  the  front  seat,  and  in  doing  so  hit  her  head  on  the 
windshield  of  the  car  that  sloped  in  a crazy  angle 
up  from  the  dashboard.  “Ouch!!” 


FIFTEEN  MINUTE  DAY 

continued 


Her  gaze  finally  fell  on  the  pic- 
nic basket  in  the  backseat.  What 
a pretty  design,  all  those  hundreds 
of  straw  threads  with  a definite 
order  of  movement,  a definite 
place  to  go  ,and  be  all  a part  of 
an  intricate  design.  Each  thread 
too  had  a narrow  space  of  its  own. 

Was  the  rain  beginning  to  stop 
or  was  it  her  imagination?  Its 
patter  on  the  roof  seemed  quieter 
now.  Bob  was  irritatingly  quiet, 
sitting  there  his  eyes  closed,  seem- 
ingly comfortable  and  completely 
unconscious,.  He  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  colors,  his  world  was  black 
behind  those  unseeing  closed  eyes. 
Was  it  stopping?  No,  it  was  only 
a momentary  lull.  Her  eyes  swung 
again  to  the  outside,  and  to  Bob 
again. 

His  hair  had  fallen  forward,  and 
looked  pasted  on  his  forehead. 
His  long  frame  was  draped  around 
the  steering  wheel  which  he  was 
using  as  a pillow.  His  usual  neat 
appearance  was  shattered  as  she 
looked  at  him  now,  crumpled  and 
messed,  and  uncaring.  The  large- 
ness of  his  hands  surprised  her,  she 
had  never  noticed  them  before. 
Here  in  the  smallness  of  the  car 
they  seemed  immense. 

“Do  you  think  the  rain  will  ever 
stop?” 

He  grunted  what  seemed  to  be 
a positive  answer,  and  ojaened  his 


eyes  to  look  at  her,  they  were  the 
only  things  small  enough  to  move, 
in  the  car. 

“What  a miserable  afternoon. 
Say,  is  there  any  food  left?  I’m  hun- 
gry!” 

He  twisted  his  frame  around 
and  grabbed  for  the  wicker  basket 
upsetting  the  pillows.  As  he 
opened  the  hamper  the  smell  of 
the  moist,  overheated  sandwiches 
filled  the  car. 

“Do  you  have  to  make  so  much 
noise?” 

“Sorry,  but  it’s  so  good;  here, 
want  a bite?” 

Shaking  her  head  she  turned 
from  the  offered  sandwich  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  again. 

“Sally” 

“Yes,  Bob” 

“Do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
town?” 

No,  don’t  leave,  it  won’t  let  you! 
You’re  caught  in  its  beauty  and 
your  thoughts  here  are  compelling 
you  to  keep  on  thinking  and  stay- 
ing. 

“Not  just  yet.  Bob,  maybe  the 
rain  will  stop  soon,  and  we  can 
finish  the  picnic.” 

The  little  car  trembled,  and  Bob 
looked  up  with  a start. 

“God  — what?  — Oh,  it’s  just 
the  wind,”  and  he  relaxed,  un- 
disturbed by  the  increasing  force 
of  the  wind. 


Sally  was  still  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  the  wind  sweep 
down  the  beach  picking  up  the 
leavings  of  their  picnic  and  tossing 
them  like  bright  feathers  in  every 
direction.  Those  gay  symbols  of 
the  past,  so  weak,  not  a part  of 
any  strong  unity,  so  easily  des- 
troyed and  forgotten. 

The  wind  whistled,  rushed,  and 
pushed,  like  a rude  man,  and 
everything  bowed  in  its  path,  and 
turned  from  it.  It  seemed  so  des- 
tructive to  Sally  as  it  ripped  apart 
their  leavings  on  the  beach,  but 
now  so  gentle  as  it  kissed  the  grass, 
and  trees.  It  had  its  moods,  as  it 
approached  the  car  along  the  dirt 
road,  Sally  wondered  at  its  mood. 
It  approached  them  slowly,  pick- 
ing up  bits  of  dirt  as  it  came,  and 
then  left  them  in  a beige  world, 
blotting  out  all  color  for  a single 
confusing  moment.  A moment  in 
which  she  and  Bob  stood  out 
alone  uncolored,  they  were  huge, 
devoid  of  each  other. 


Could  all  their  moments  to- 
gether combine  into  a whole  liv- 
ing being  or  could  they  be  tossed 
by  the  winds  of  love,  scattering 
them  like  their  picnic  leavings,  far 
and  wide,  never  to  be  whole  again. 

The  beige  mist  was  closing  in 
on  her,  she  tried  to  struggle  to  get 
away. 

Bob  started  the  car! 
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Pfiotos  by  Jacobson 


Once  there  was  a wall  . . . 


ivhere  people  studied  . . . 


even  in  the  rain  . . . 


the  milling  crowd  thick  as  night  — 


in  denouement,  a fallen  ash 
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Next  to  lightning,  scientists  have 
observed  that  the  fastest  moving 
thing  is  a nudist  who  has  just 
spilled  coffee  in  his  lap. 

« ^ « 

He:  “Do  you  object  to  petting?” 
She:  “That’s  something  I’ve  never 
done.” 

He:  “Never  petted?” 

She:  “No,  never  objected.” 

* ^ ^ 

Sunday  School  teacher:  “And  why 
did  Noah  take  two  of  each  kind 
of  animal  into  the  ark?” 

Little  Girl:  “Because  he  didn’t  be- 
lieve in  the  story  about  the 
stork.” 

« -X-  « 

Nurse:  “Doctor,  every  time  I lean 
over  this  patient  to  listen  to  his 
heart,  his  heart  beat  increases. 
What  should  I do?” 

Doctor:  “Button  your  collar.” 

* * * 

Frank:  “We’re  going  to  give  the 
bride  a shower.” 

Joe:  “Count  me  in.  I’ll  bring  the 
soap.” 

♦ * ♦ 

It’s  tough  to  find 
For  love  or  money. 

Jokes  that  are  clean 
and  likewise  funny. 

* * * 

One  goldfish  to  another:  “O.K. 
wise  guy.  If  there’s  no  God,  who 
changes  the  water.” 

« * « 

Sigma  Chi:  “That’s  a nice  dress 
you’re  wearing.” 

TriDelt:  “Yes,  I wear  it  to  teas.” 
Sigma  Chi:  “Whom?” 

♦ * * 

“How’d  you  cut  your  tire?” 

“Ran  over  a milk  bottle.” 

“Didn’t  you  see  it  before  you  hit 
it?” 

“Naw.  The  kid  had  it  inside  his 
coat.” 


First  Korean  Vet:  “And  there  we 
were  on  top  of  that  shell- torn 
hill  fighting  for  our  very  lives, 
odds  200  to  one.” 

Second  Vet.:  “Boy,  that  must  have 
been  rough.” 

First  Vet.:  “You  said  it!  That  was 
the  meanest  Chinaman  we  ever 
saw.” 

* * * 

SAE:  “Your  girl  is  spoiled,  isn’t 
she?” 

KA:  “No,  that’s  just  the  perfume 
she’s  wearing. 

* Hf  * 

The  student  was  taken  to  the 
police  station  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  desk  sergeant. 

“What  am  I here  for?”  he  asked. 
“For  drinking,”  replied  the  ser- 
geant. 

“Good,”  said  the  student,  “When 
do  we  start?” 

« « « 

A sugar  daddy  is  a form  of  crys- 
tallized sap. 

* * * 

If  all  the  deans  at  Maryland  held 
hands  in  a straight  line,  they  would 
reach  halfway  across  the  Atlantic. 

A lot  of  people  are  in  favor  of 
this  scheme. 

He  * * 

Knees  are  a luxury  these  days,  it 
seems.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  just 
try  to  get  your  hands  on  one. 

* He  * 

If  all  the  cars  on  campus  were 
put  end  to  end,  90  percent  of  the 
drivers  would  immediately  pull  out 
to  pass  the  car  ahead. 

Ht  He  He 

A farmer  in  the  Deep  South  was 
introducing  his  family  to  the  gov- 
ernor who  was  touring  the  state. 

“Seventeen  boys,  eh?  I suppose 
theyre  all  good  Democrats,”  said 
the  governor. 

“All  but  one,”  was  the  answer. 
“He  got  to  readin’.” 
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DEAR  LILY  PAD: 


1 August 
Dear  Lily  Pad; 

Being  in  receipt  of  your  gloating  epistle  I feel  the 
pressure  of  reply  on  my  shoulders  so  will  forthwith 
commence.  I’ve  just  come  back  from  leave  which 
was  gay  and  jolly,  with  those  two  old  cronies  of  mine 
at  the  alma  mater,  Mike  and  Gordon.  Remember? 
I’ll  try  to  give  you  a verbal  Cook’s  tour  of  my  trip, 
since  you  must  be  nearly  overcome  with  interest  and 
curiosity  about  it. 

It  began  just  like  any  other  day  — six  o’clock 
reveille  and  gray  weather  mildly-seasoned  with  rain  — 
I went  to  w'ork  like  I always  do  and  then  at  two 
thirty  complete  whth  baggage  and  camera,  headed 
for  the  train  station.  The  fellow  at  the  ticket  window 
said  the  train  left  at  4:30  so  I had  a half  hour  to 
sit  and  watch  Hocks  of  people  and  luggage  crowd 
into  a train  which  had  just  arrived.  Imagine  my  con- 
sternation w'hen  about  tw'o  minutes  to  four  they 
called  off  this  train  as  being  the  one  bound  for  Os- 
tend,  Belgium  with  connections  to  London  — my 
train  — and  all  ready  to  leave  a mere  35  minutes  be- 
fore I was  even  expecting  it.  Most  compartments 
were  full  when  I lurched  in,  I found  a seat  with 
some  rather  nice  j>eople,  including  a British  univer- 
sity student  which  helped  ease  the  jouncing  of  the 
clattering  coach  for  the  26  hours  I spent  aboard.  In 
case  you  can  locate  a map  without  moving,  you  can 
trace  my  route  through  Munich,  Augsburg,  Stuttgart, 
Ulm,  Heidelberg,  Koln,  (Cologne) , Germany  and 


into  the  Belgium  cities  of  Liege,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and 
the  port  city  of  Ostend.  Although  most  of  this  was 
at  night,  I w'as  able  to  get  a shadowy  moonlit  glimpse 
of  gable  houses,  spired  churches  and  the  misty  Rhine 
flowing  along  in  search  of  the  sea.  It  w^as  impossible 
to  sleep  because  of  the  increasing  crowds  on  the  train 
and  the  everpresent  ticket  and  passport  checkers 
chattering  away  in  a haphazard  multilingual  fashion. 

It  was  theoretically  dawn  when  we  entered  Belgium 
although  no  one  could  be  sure.  The  morning  mists 
and  gray  skies  gave  the  flat  sw'eep  of  land,  unbroken 
except  for  the  bundles  of  brick  buildings  comprising 
cities  and  settlements  of  uncompromising  solid  sym- 
metry, the  appearance  of  a slate  drawing  and  not  par- 
ticularly overwhelming  — sort  of  like  New  Jersey. 

Then  came  the  port  and  end  of  the  train  lines.  It 
was  as  though  the  bars  had  been  opened  for  a herd 
of  cattle  to  enter  the  fresh  spring  pastures.  A seeming 
forty  million  people  swooped  down  the  lanes  laden 
with  suitcases,  knapsacks,  lunches,  boxes,  etc.,  all 
trying  for  the  one  customs  gate  in  order  to  be  first 
through.  Such  a turmoil.  From  the  customs  stampers 
I was  shoved  and  bashed  along  to  the  boat,  a sort  ^ 

of  third-class  Princess  boat  like  those  going  to  Vic- 
toria, where  there  was  a mad  clamor  for  deck  chairs  | 

and  places  by  the  rail. 

Four  hours  had  passed  before  the  white  cliffs  of  i 

Dover  (which  need  a good  scrubbing  down)  came  ^ 

into  view%  capped  by  deep  green  fields,  farmhouses  | 

continued  next  page 
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DEAR  LILY  PAD: 

continued 


and  even  a few  windmills  and  radar  sets.  There 
weren’t  enough  cars  on  the  train  so  it  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  wait  until  a second  train  could 
be  made  up  and  shuttle  off  to  London,  a two-hour 
trip  which  ended  up  in  Victoria  Station,  London’s 
version  of  Grand  Central,  all  made  cheery  by  thou- 
sands of  people  going  to  a thousand  different  no- 
wheres.  Somehow  in  the  maelstrom  Gordon  found 
me  and  whisked  me  off  to  a big  gray  hotel  called 
Artillery  Mansion  where  we  had  rooms.  After  dinner 
we  walked  around  a bit,  had  tea  and  cakes  at  a tea 
wagon  sheltered  in  the  shadows  of  Big  Ben  and 
mirrored  in  the  Thames,  and  then  back  to  bed. 

Nine  a.m.  we  were  up  and  about  gathering  things 
together  for  our  departure.  I had  to  get  some  money 
changed  into  the  most  confusing  monetary  system 
I’ve  ever  encountered  (I  still  don’t  know  the  value 
of  a half  crown)  and  then  with  the  aid  of  a pocket 
guidebook  and  the  rocketing  London  subway  (tubes) 
found  my  way  to  Madam  Tousaud’s  Wax  Works  (a 
sort  of  House  of  Wax  without  Vincent  Price)  . In- 
cluded in  the  array  of  imjx)rtant  people  dead  and 
living  was  Eisenhower  (pronounced  by  the  man  in 
front  of  me  as  Hisen’ower) , and  Truman.  Most  of 
them  eerily  realistic.  Next  stop  was  Buckingham 
palace,  a great  brown  block,  lacking  anything  similar 
to  color  or  beauty;  Hyde  park,  and  Westminister 
Abbey,  which  is  as  much  a mausoleum  as  a cathedral. 
It  is  practically  imjx)ssible  to  walk  down  the  corridors 
without  stepjring  on  somebody’s  tomb.  At  one  point 
I had  to  choose  whether  to  stand  on  Tennyson  or 
Browning.  I selected  the  former  in  recollection  of 
some  of  the  dirt  he  did  me  in  school.  In  the  center, 
near  where  the  coronations  take  place  lies  the  body 
of  St.  Edward,  the  first  English  saint,  and  beside  it 
stands  the  famous  coronation  chair  well  carved  with 
Oxford  school  boys’  initials  from  the  18th  century, 
and  under  it  the  Stone  of  Scone.  Surrounding  these 
are  the  tombs  of  kings,  each  with  a marble  statue  of 
the  king  lying  in  state  on  top,  except  for  Henry  V. 
Somebody  sawed  the  head  off  his  statue  for  a sou- 
venir (and  for  the  silver  from  which  it  was  carved) . 
Kings  are  now  buried  in  Windsor  castle  due  to  a 
housing  shortage  in  Westminister.  Due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  we  decided  we’d  best  head  off  to- 
ward Mike’s  house,  where  I was  introduced  to  “stout”, 
which  is  a half-beer  and  half-milk  mixture  all  nicely 
fermented  and  bottled  and  tasting  like  mouldy 
licorice. 

The  next  a.m.  we  were  awakened  by  Mrs.  Howe 
bringing  us  a cup  of  tea  in  bed.  It  is  a popular 


theory  there  that  no  one  can  really  get  started  in  the 
morning  without  his  tea.  Very  nice  in  bed,  especial- 
ly when  the  deliverer  is  a cute  little  chambermaid. 
We  set  off  after  breakfast  for  Windsor  castle  in  hopes 
of  having  tea  with  Liz  and  Phil.  Along  the  way  we 
stopped  at  a place  called  Beaconsfield  where  there  is 
a large  garden  equipped  with  a remarkable  model 
English  town  complete  with  polo  ponies,  zipping  ex- 
press trains,  airfields,  sheep  and  all,  everything  being 
to  the  scale  of  houses  about  2^/2  high.  When  we 
went  through  the  gate  a big  black  dog  which  had  be- 
come attached  to  Gordon  followed  us.  The  gate- 
keeper said  we  couldn’t  take  our  dog  in  with  us  and 
looked  with  disbelief  when  we  said  he  wasn’t  ours. 
Once  inside  the  great  thing  dashed  about  widly 
knocking  race  horses  over  and  tromping  across  the 
tiny  yards  and  laws  as  well  as  drinking  and  bathing 
in  the  local  harbor  much  to  the  dismay  of  some  gold- 
fish who  happened  to  reside  there.  Then  some  at- 
tendants came  to  get  him  and  we  ducked  behind 
some  bushes  to  avoid  being  seen  with  him.  Then  up 
he  lumbered  to  us  for  protection.  We  put  on  our 
best  “whose-dog-are-you?”  expressions  and  the  attend- 
ant chased  by  us  after  him.  Finally  somebody  caught 
him  and  dragged  him  out.  Surprise!  When  we  went 
out  the  gate  he  was  waiting  for  us  again.  The  gate- 
keeper was  sitting  with  his  I-knew-it-all-along  look 
while  the  five  of  us  went  off.  From  there  we 
rattled  off  toward  Windsor,  but  due  to  her  Majesty’s 
presence  we  not  only  didn’t  get  tea,  we  didn’t  get  in. 
Instead  we  went  to  Eton  College  where  future  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords  were  absorbing  culture 
in  their  morning  suits  and  top  hats.  Tradition,  all 
for  tradition.  We  drove  on  from  here  to  Stoke  Podge 
where  Thomas  Grey  wrote  his  Eulogy  in  a Country 
Churchyard  and  saw  what  was  there  to  inspire  him. 
Lots  of  English  towns  are  oddly  named  — Cold  Ash- 
town,  with  its  nearby  neighbor  of  Warmly,  Goode- 
noughe  and  even  a park  called  Turnhem  Green. 

After  morning  tea  the  next  day  we  crowded  into 
the  car  again  and  set  off  for  London.  We  first  went 
to  Trafalgar  Square  and  then  Convent  Garden  (the 
royal  opera  house)  to  get  tickets  to  Aida  then  to  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  massive  but  not  beautiful,  they  have 
recently  built  a chapel  onto  it  in  memorial  to  the 
American  servicemen  who  fought  in  the  war.  Then 
we  went  to  the  tower  of  London,  London  Bridge, 
tlie  Tower  Bridge,  Monument  to  the  Fire  of  London 
and  so  forth.  The  Tower  of  London  is  where  Henry 
VIII  so  cleverly  rid  himself  of  excess  baggage.  Again 
continued  page  23 
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like  knowing  spring 
for  the  first  time 
(a  poem  in  itself) , 
anything  written  about 
JOANNA  CATO 
would  be  superfluous 
and  far  too  inadequate; 
but  having  seen  her  — 
soft  lips 
bright  smile, 
limpid  eyes  — 
we  find  it  necessary 
to  commit  her  freshness 
not  only  to  the  rvritten 
word,  but  also  to  these 
photographs. 


interview  by  PHILIP  TRUPP 


Jack  Dagiliatis  is  one  of  those  rare  personages  seldom  found  in  this  day  and  age  on  the  contemporary  university  campus. 
The  spark  that  Jack  possesses  can  be  quite  simply  defined:  he  thinks! 

He  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  in  1927,  and  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1944.  While  serving  as  a radar  technician 
he  became  interested  in  medicine  and  later  enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Pharmacy.  Leaving  the  Navy,  he  worked  as 
an  operating  room  technician  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  'Baltimore  for  four  months  and  then  entered  Loyola  College. 

Upon  graduation  from  Loyola,  Jack  left  the  United  States  to  study  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  While  work- 
ing  for  his  Master’s  Degree  at  Trinity,  he  wrote  dramatic  criticisms  for  a Dublin  newspaper.  In  19.52  he  turned  profe.ssional 
actor  and  worked  closely  with  the  Gate  Theater,  a famous  Irish  thespian  group.  After  appearing  in  a number  of  dramatic 
productions,  he  won  the  Irish  National  Theater  Award  for  his  starring  role  in  "Oedipus  Rex,”  produced  by  the  Gate  Theater 
in  1953. 

Jack  returned  to  America  in  1955  and  began  teaching  at  Columbia  Preparatory  School  and  American  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  is  now  remedial  counselor  in  the  university’s  Office  of  Intermediate  Registration. 

His  reactions  to  the  sundry  underlined  subjects  listed  below  are  completely  spontaneous  and  totally  unrehearsed. 


PERSONALLY:  From  the  Inside  Out 


! President  Elkins:  “A  man  whose 
I job  I wouldn’t  want,  because  he 
' must  satisfy  all  of  the  people  all 
I of  the  time.  And  since  this  can’t 
! be  done,  I think  he  should  satisfy 
I himself.” 

American  Films  and  Hollywood: 
“In  general,  Hollywood  is  a kind 
of  intellectual  Jack  the  Ripper. 
For  instance,  almost  everyone  en- 
joys looking  at  Marilyn  Monroe 
just  so  long  as  she  doesn’t  say  any- 
thing that  is  written  in  the  script. 
Even  she  is  not  saying  as  much  as 
she  used  to.  Hollywood  has 
claimed  her  as  its  victim  also. 
Bans  on  banned  films  such  as 
! “The  Man  with  the  Golden  Arm” 

I springs  from  a kind  of  degrading 
i and  humiliating  liberty  to  drama- 
I tize  “THE  TRUTH  THAT  CAN 
! NOW  BE  TOLD”  in  relation  to 
American  society.  Hollywood  is 
slipping  into  a vulgarized  compas- 
sion for  the  frustrated  in  order  to 
get  more  frustrated  people  to  buy 
1 tickets  to  see  themselves.” 

Moon  Rockets:  “The  only  pos- 
sible use  they  could  have  — their 
only  possible  commercial  value  — 
depends  upon  whether  the  Ameri- 
can Express  can  generate  enough 
snob  appeal  in  the  American  Citi- 
zen to  get  him  to  go.  Personally, 
I don’t  have  time  to  go.” 

Ernest  Hemingway:  “Ernest 
Hemingway  was  “BIG  DADDY” 
who  is  now  “BIG  BROTHER.” 
The  bogy  of  anyone  who  simply 
wants  to  write.” 

Student  Faculty  Relations:  “If 
I knew  of  any  I wouldn’t  squeal.  I 
think  we  must  go  back  to  Carlyle 
for  description  of  the  University: 
1.  It  is  nothing  but  a library  and 


2.  It  is  a log  with  students  and 
teachers  sitting  at  either  end.  It 
seems  that  the  teachers  are  afraid 
of  the  student  and  vice  versa.  If 
a true  teacher  respects  the  subject 
and  his  students  he  will  not  feel 
degenerate  and  w'ayward  for  treat- 
ing his  students  as  an  equal.” 

Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover:  “Law- 
rence published  this  book  for  rea- 
sons similar  to  those  that  led 
Khrushchev  to  come  to  the  States. 
That  is,  both  Lawrence  and  Khrush- 
chev wanted  to  convert  American 
Society;  they  have  failed  because 
they  are  both  foreigners.  The  book 
itself,  I think,  is  not  the  best  from 
Lawrence.  But  he  is  telling  us 
something  important.  He  rewrote 
the  book  three  times  you  know. 
He  tells  us  that  Sex  can  be  an  en- 
lightenment and  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  soul;  does  it 
matter  how  he  tells  us?” 

Ezra  Pound:  “I  stopped  writing 
to  him,  because  I couldn’t  under- 
stand his  letters.  But  if  ever  a man 
lived  who  believed  in  himself  and 
wanted  others  to  do  the  same,  it 
was  this  mocking,  jeering,  irrev- 
erent mistro.  Trouble  with  me 
was  that  one  time  I believed  every- 
thing that  he  said  and  I WTOte 
to  him  for  verification  of  myself 
and  him  while  he  was  being  at- 
tacked. Why  must  a country  protect 
its  people  from  its  poets?  I sup- 
pose, as  Plato  said,  that  poets  are 
dangerous.  But  then  Pound  al- 
ways disliked  Plato.” 

Sports  Cars:  “I’ve  got  one.” 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev: 
“Like  all  tourists  he  wanted  a 
good  time  and  he  got  one  with  all 
expenses  paid.  However,  his  jx)li- 


tical  brilliance  .seems  to  outshine 
some  of  his  peers.  That  is,  al- 
though a politician  by  his  nature 
cannot  be  honest,  the  more  honest 
he  seems  the  better  politician  he 
will  be.  Khrushchev’s  verbal  spon- 
taneity was  shattering.” 

Beatniks:  “Those  who  are  not 
the  “role  players,”  it  seems  to  me, 
gives  Society  something  that  So- 
ciety rebels  against  just  as  the 
beatniks  rebel  against  Society.  Zen 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  life 
is  not  worth  living,  if  we  must 
each  clothe  ourselves  in  symbols 
of  success,  we  must  either  retire 
from  life  knowing  that  these  sym- 
bols are  frauds  or  we  must  enter- 
tain “Weltenschaung”  similar  or 
analogous  to  Zen.  As  Allen  Watts 
says,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter 
into  the  meaning  of  Zen  without 

continued  page  23 
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A Lyric 


''Spring  died  today.” 

''What  did  you  say?” 

''Spring  is  dead.  It  turned  over,  moaned,  whis- 
pered a single  word,  and  died.” 

''What  was  that  Word?” 

'"Why’” 

The  broken  shells  shone  like  stars  in  a beige 
sky.  The  sea  raged  as  if  angry  at  our  early  trespass. 
We  both  smiled.  It  was  not  a laughing  smile  or  a 
condescending  one,  but  like  spring  itself,  fulfilling. 
''Are  you  sure  the  word  was  'why’?” 

''Maybe  it  was  'Cry’,  but  'Why’  is  so  much 
more  important.  To  repent  is  easy,  to  ask  why  is 
like  being  a heretic  in  an  age  of  orthodoxy.  Or 
knowing  the  night  when  others  merely  try  to  touch 
it.” 

''Now  you  understand.” 

''Will  summer  come?” 

''For  some.  For  others  only  blind  perennial 
winter.” 

"Why?” 

Pan’s  pipers  blew,  the  tide  ebbed  like  people 
afraid  of  themselves.  We  walked  off  the  beach, 
hand  in  hand. 


(The  scene  shifts  to  two  others  on  another 
part  of  the  beach.  One  is  sitting  in  tense  anticipa- 
tion as  if  waiting  for  the  water  to  wash  truth  upon 
the  beach.  The  other  leaning,  depressed  into  the 
ground  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  pepper- 
speckled  sand.  The  second  one  speaks.) 

''I  stole  love” 

"How?” 

''Simple.  I went  to  a library,  looked  up  love  in 
a dictionary.  No  one  was  looking.  That’s  when  you 


by  bill  levy 


always  find  love,  when  no  one  is  looking.  So  I 
ripped  out  the  page,  neatly  folded  it,  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  left.” 

"Wow!” 

"I  bet  I’m  the  only  person  in  the  world  to 
carry  love  in  his  pocket.” 

"Are  you  going  to  give  it  back?” 

"Someday  maybe,  when  they  see  that  it’s  miss- 

mg. 

"What  will  they  miss?” 

"Freshly-cut  grass,  holding  hands,  a single  kiss, 
music,  the  position  of  objects,  childhood  . . .” 
"And  childhood?” 

"Ice  cream,  calliopes,  aunts  and  uncles,  church, 
Sunday  papers,  pony  rides,  braids,  organ  grind- 
ers . . .” 

"The  vanished  organ  grinder,  like  trolleys, 
gone,  except  in  memories,  which  are  both  love  and 
childhood.” 

A logical  combination,  man  and  monkey.  The 
mustached  man,  brightly  uniformed,  holding  his 
livelihood  on  a chain.  Occasionally  he  pulls  on  his 
friend,  like  we  all  jerk  the  chain  on  which  we  guide 
people. 

They  sit,  like  two  blind  hungry  dogs  lapping 
milk,  thinking  about  organ  grinders. 

The  first  two,  still  holding  hands,  gaze  at  the 
ground.  A swan’s  egg  is  trying  to  be  hatched  by 
a fly. 

"Where  is  it  buried?” 

"What?” 

"Spring.” 

"Under  there.”  Pointing  to  the  egg. 

"What  does  death  look  like?” 

"A  candy  wrapper  in  a meadow.” 
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Educational  television, 
a new  medium, 
will  be  added  to. 


rather  than  substituted  for 
the  old  ones 


in  Spanish  I TV 


The  oldest  medium  for  educa- 
tion is  the  class  group,  in  which 
a teacher  simply  talks  with  his 
pupils.  Its  principal  virtue  is  its 
flexibility  and  informality;  stu- 
dents may  interrupt  the  teacher 
at  any  time  and  ask  him  questions, 
so  that  he  can  at  all  times  fit  his 
instruction  to  the  needs  of  his 
students.  This  asset  sometimes  be- 
comes a liability,  especially  when 
the  class  group  is  large,  because 
the  slower  students,  with  their 
belaboring  questions,  hold  back 
the  faster  ones.  In  teaching  lan- 
guages, the  class  group  is  parti- 
cularly useful  because  it  affords 
immediate  correction  of  errors 
made  by  students  when  they  at- 
tempt to  communicate  in  the  new 
language. 

The  textbook  is  a second  very 
important  medium  for  education. 
Its  virtues  partly  offset  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  class  group;  the 
slow  learners  can  re-read  the  ex- 
planation in  the  textbook  as  many 
times  as  they  need  to  without 
bothering  their  fellow  students. 
When  combined  with  the  class 
group,  the  textbook  is  an  excel- 
lent instrument.  Used  alone  it  has 
serious  limitations,  especially  in 
language  teaching.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce sounds  or  moving  images; 
and  both  of  these  elements  are 
vital  to  effective  language  teach- 
ing, expecially  at  the  beginning. 
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I’hrough  pictures,  of  course,  the 
textbook  can  provide  still  images, 
which  are  extremely  useful  in 
language  learning. 

Another  important  teaching 
tool,  of  relatively  recent  develop- 
ment, is  the  tape  recorder.  It  pro- 
vides the  sounds  that  the  textbook 
lacks  and  affords  an  abundance  of 
repetition  which  is  of  immense 
value  in  instilling  the  pronouncia- 
tion  and  patterns  of  the  new  lan- 
guage in  the  depths  of  the  sub- 
conscious memory. 

One  of  the  greatest  new  com- 
munication mediums:  radio,  has 
unfortunately  been  neglected  as 
an  educational  tool.  Radio  has  the 
advantage  of  versatility;  it  pene- 
trates the  home.  It  entertains  the 
motorist  while  he  drives  down  the 
road.  It  fills  countless  nooks  of 
time  that  can  be  made  highly 
fruitful  with  educational  pro- 
grams. Combined  with  the  visual 
assets  of  the  textbook,  it  can  af- 
ford almost  a perfect  avenue  for 
carrying  education  to  the  vast 
masses  of  variously  engaged  indi- 
viduals who  wish  to  broaden  their 
horizons. 

Television,  while  it  cannot  serve 
motorists  in  motion  and  lacks 
radio’s  ease  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion, brings  with  it  many  special 
virtues:  the  close-up,  the  superim- 
position of  images,  the  quick  flash- 
back, and  above  all  the  moving 
image.  The  University  of  Mary- 
land, in  entering  the  field  of  edu- 
cational television  with  Spanish  1 
TV,  elementary  Spanish,  given 
over  Channels  9 and  2 at  6:30 
a.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
beginning  October  6,  1959,  does 
not  rely  exclusively  on  the  Tele- 
vision medium. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents, who  do  not  desire  college 
credit  and  can  register  simply  by 
paying  $12.00  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  three  books,  the  course  is 
taught  through  a combination  of 
two  mediums:  television  and  the 
textbook.  In  Spanish  I TV,  these 
two  mediums  are  wedded  as  never 


before,  because  I have  written  the 
textbook  and  the  workbook  strictly 
and  exclusively  for  the  course, 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  tele- 
vision constantly  in  mind. 

Most  textbooks,  being  written 
for  classroom  use,  begin  with 
words  for  things  in  the  average 
classroom:  blackboards,  erasers, 

books,  desks,  etc.  My  television 
textbook,  called  The  Telcompan- 
ion  for  Elementary  Spanish,  begins 
with  words  for  things  encountered 
in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
towns  — in  all  those  corners  where 
television  penetrates.  It  gives 
words  for  things  that  we  all  meet 
daily  outside  the  classroom:  houses, 
trees,  yards,  plants,  foods,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  And  all  these  tilings 
will  be  shown  in  the  studio:  pic- 
tures and  actual  objects,  so  that 
the  student  will  learn  from  the 
outset  to  associate  the  Spanish 
words  directly  with  the  things  they 
represent  rather  than  with  English 
words. 

Also,  most  writers  of  traditional 
classroom  textbooks  are  seriously 
limited  by  printing  costs.  The 
parsimony  of  publishers  and  the 
smallness  of  the  usual  format 
forces  them  to  reduce  their  ex- 
planations to  the  barest  gramma- 
tical rules.  The  result  is  that  the 
instructor  must  supply  much  of 
the  explanation  in  class.  My  Tele- 
companion, produced  by  the  new 
offset  process  with  a large  format 
and  a publisher  who  placed  no 
limitations  of  space  upon  me,  con- 
tains every  explanatory  device  that 
my  slowest  learners  have  driven 
me  to  use  during  my  29  years  of 
experience  in  the  classroom.  More- 
over, through  a careful  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter,  it  with- 
holds from  the  student  all  verbal 
equipment  with  which  he  could 
be  led  to  make  an  error  in  the 
new  language. 

In  the  classroom  the  professor 
has  the  students  constantly  under 
his  thumb.  Consequently  the  as- 
signments often  become  chores 
whereby  the  pupils  earn  the  teach- 
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er’s  approval.  But  the  television 
audience  is  vast  and  free,  and  the 
television  students  are  largely  on 
their  own;  they  take  the  course 
for  their  own  satisfaction  to  gain 
their  own  approval.  My  Tele- 
companion textbook  is  tailored  to 
this  more  adult,  more  independent 
body.  It  incorporates  within  it- 
self all  the  keys  needed  for  the 
student  to  correct  his  own  errors: 
to  gauge  his  own  papers.  The  as- 
signments are  all  beside 

their  dates  within  the  book  and 
the  Workbook,  with  copious  pic- 
tures, contains  full  instructions 
whereby  students  may  derive  and 
record  their  owm  scores  and  keejj 
account  of  their  own  progress. 

The  early  morning  telecasts,  be- 
ing given  only  twice  a week,  do 
not  duplicate  the  contents  of  the 
Telecompanion.  Nor  can  these 
telecasts  embrace  the  entire  course 
or  give  the  student  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  needs.  On  the  contrary. 


tliey  hit  the  high  spots,  providing 
those  necessary  elements  that  the 
textbook  cannot  give:  the  sounds 
of  the  words  association  with  the 
things  they  represent,  the  moving 
images,  and  the  voices  of  natives 
littering  the  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion. The  textbooks  fill  in  the 
gaps  between  the  telecasts.  The 
Telecompanion  book  will  take  the 
student  from  telecast  to  telecast 
as  a boat  would  carry  him  from 
island  to  island;  without  it  he 
would  soon  sink.  It  is  impossible 
to  learn  the  language  by  tuning 
into  the  telecasts  alone.  Each  stu- 
dent must  have  his  own  books,  so 
he  can  fill  them  with  his  own 
writing,  doing  the  exercises  in  the 
workbook  and  working  the  cross- 
word puzzles  in  the  Telecompan- 
ion. Both  the  puzzles  and  the  ex- 
ercises are  graded  so  as  to  fit  the 
student’s  gradually  broadening 
vocabulary  of  Spanish  words. 

The  credit  students,  who  pay 


.f-IS.OO  if  they  have  previously  at- 
tended the  University  of  Maryland 
and  S58.00  if  they  are  new,  will 
get  the  course  through  three  me- 
diums: television,  textbooks,  and 
classroom.  In  addition  to  viewing 
the  telecasts  and  doing  the  text- 
book assignments,  they  meet  witli 
me  in  person  once  a week  for  two 
hours  of  classroom  practice.  Thus 
they  get  a combination  of  the 
virtues  of  three  mediums. 

The  enrollment  in  the  course 
was  approximately  one  thousand 
when  it  began  October  6.  Closing 
dates  for  registration  are  October 
16  for  credit  students  and  October 
31  for  non-credit  students.  Inas- 
much as  the  opening  lessons  deal 
with  nouns  and  adjectives  only 
and  only  one  verbal  inflection  is 
introduced  during  the  second 
w'eek,  students  may  easily  catch 
up  with  earlier  registrants  if  they 

continued  page  22 
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These  are  the  times  that  try  cats’ 
souls.  The  sounds  and  them  that  blow 
’em  are  changing.  Yesterday’s  Beats  are 
today’s  squares.  The  Ins  are  Outs  and 
the  Outs  are  Nowhere,  but  it’s  In  to  be 
Nowhere-and  would  you  believe  it,  none 
of  this  was  so  up  until  a week  ago  last 
Tuesday. 

A week  ago  last  Tuesday  seems  like 
centuries  ago.  A week  ago  last  Tuesday 
jazz  was  eminently  In  if  it  was  Cool.  Then 
Wednesday  happens,  as  Wednesday  will, 
and  Cool  is  not  enough.  Out  and  over. 
Now  it’s  got  to  be  “Nervous". 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  who  makes 
these  edicts,  but  suddenly  it’s  law.  It 
can  start  with  a couple  of  cats  taking 
five  at  Birdland  - don’t  ask  me  five  what 
- but  one  says  to  the  other: 

“Man,  I’m  nervous”. 

Now  he  could  have  and  probably  did 
mean  it  literally.  Nervous  like  about  the 
rent  or  nervous  like  when  it  turns  out 
your  closest  pal  earns  his  living  by  giving 
tips  to  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. But  anyhow,  he  says  he's  nervous 
and  the  other  cat  looks  at  him  admir- 
ingly, shakes  his  head  and  says: 

“Man,  you  sure  are’’—  and  that  kicks 
off  a whole  new  trend. 

Take  a group  called  the  Creed  Taylor 
Orchestra.  Creed  is  so  true  to  the  new 
creed  of  nervousness,  that  he  has  come 
out  with  an  album  titled  “Lonelyville - 
The  Nervous  Beat”.  The  beat  jitters  eight 
to  the  bar  slowing  to  a “nervous”  stroll 
as  some  great  sidemen  fritter  through 
downbeat  stuff  like  “St.  James  Infirm- 
ary”, “Dark  Street”,  “Lonely  Girl”  (Which 
composer  Bobby  Troup  has  not  formally 
dedicated  to  Julie  London),  “Lonesome 
Road”,  “Lonely  Train”. 

I call  it  the  "benzedrine  beat”.  It  flut- 
ters like  an  impaled  butterfly  and  is 
placid  as  the  minute  before  the  warden 
throws  the  switch.  The  personnel:  Dick 
Hyman  and  Moe  Wechsler;  George  Duvi- 
vier’s  steel-driving  bass.  On  bone  we 
have  a magnificently  nervous  trio:  Jimmy 
Cleveland,  Jim  Dahl  and  Frank  Rehak. 
The  bass  trombone  catches  the  spotlight 
with  Tommy  Mitchell  and  Dick  Hixson. 


Don  Lamond  spanks  the  skins  and 
swinging  vibes  and  bongos  are  Joe  Ve- 
nuto’s  department.  Guitars  belong  to 
Barry  Galbraith,  Al  Casamenti  and  Don 
Arnone.  Nervous  arrangements  by  Bob 
Kenyon  whom  Creed  could  have  put  into 
the  proper  mood  by  asking  if  he’d  mind 
waiting  ’til  next  month  for  his  check. 
All  this  is  on  ABC  Paramount  (ABC  308) 

Thelonius  Monk  was  lucky  enough  to 
have  been  born  nervous.  There  are  two 
schools  of  philosophy  about  Monsieur 
Monk.  The  one  that  says  Thelonius  is 
felonius,  and  the  one  we  belong  to  that 
says  he’s  among  the  greatest.  You’ll  hear 
what  we  mean  on  his  latest  folio  — the 
tenth  he  has  done  for  the  Riverside  label, 
which  is  building  an  exceptionally  fine 
catalogue.  The  title’s  “Five  by  Monk  by 
Five”,  referring  to  his  five  original  com- 
positions and  his  quintet:  Thad  Jones 
who  blows  a clean  cornet  that’s  sauced 
with  a touch  of  vinegar  to  add  just  the 
right  dash  of  acid  to  the  full,  powerful 
sound.  Charlie  Rouse  on  tenor;  Sam 
Jones,  bass;  Art  Taylor  drums.  Of  Monk’s 
originals  I liked  “Jackie-ing”  best. 
Named  for  Thelonius’  niece,  this  side’s 
an  artfully  estoteric  blend  for  his  piano 
plus  cornet  and  tenor.  (RLP  12-305) 

“Back  Stage”  with  Sy  Oliver  is  a re- 
laxed session  with  Sy’s  easily  intime 
vocals  showcased  by  clarinet-piano-bass- 
guitar-drums  combo.  Just  why  Sy's  con- 
sidered one  of  the  world’s  top  arrangers 
is  audible  via  tunes  from  “Music  Man”, 
“Damn  Yankees”  and  “Whoop-up”,  the 
latter  a show  that  didn’t  win  any  medals 
for  longest  run  on  Broadway,  but  did 
boast  a swinging  score  which  happily 
Oliver  is  rescuing  from  East  Limbo.  On 
some  tunes,  Sy’s  joined  by  his  wife, 
Lillian  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Clark  Sis- 
ters. She’s  currently  a member  of  the 
Ray  Charles  Singers,  the  Como  group. 
(Dot:  DLP  3184) 

The  mention  of  Como  has  toned  our 
nervousness  down  to  an  occasional  un- 
easy twitch.  And  even  this  subsides  as 
Andy  Williams  stalks  softly  onto  the 
scene  via  his  new  Cadence  collection: 
“To  You  Sweetheart  Aloha”.  Included:  his 
big  hit  single  “Hawaiian  Wedding  Song” 
and  11  other  Polynesian-styled  songs  in 
a subtly  swinging,  warmly  romantic 


mood.  This  is  music  for  two-people-to- 
share-one-sofa-by,  and  who  wants  to  be 
nervous  anyhow?  (CLP  3029) 

BRIEFLY  NOTED  AND  NOTEWORTHY: 
“THE  BOBBY  HACKETT  QUARTET”  with 
the  durable  smoothie  of  the  trumpet 
demonstrating  how  it  should  be  blown 
with  “High  Society”  “Swing  That  Music”, 
“Stomping  At  Savoy”  included  (Capitol 
T 1235  - by  the  way,  I haven’t  indicated 
stereo-or-no,  because  just  about  every- 
thing comes  in  both  versions,  and  the 
stuff  that  doesn’t  is  all  compatible). 

“CHATTER  JAZZ”,  with  the  “talkative 
horns”  of  Rex  Stewart  and  Dickie  Wells. 
(RCA  Victor  LPM  2024)  Light  and  bright 
musical  banter  as  Rex  and  Wells  trade 
slick  quips  on  “Frankie  and  Johnny”, 
“Together”  and  other  standards.  From 
the  brilliant  “old  days”  in  the  band  busi- 
ness, Rex  is  remembered  for  his  trum- 
pet with  Ellington,  and  Dickie’s  trom- 
bone was  featured  with  Basie. 

“THAT  TODDLIN’  TOWN”  Chicago  jazz 
revisited  by  Eddie  Condon  and  his  Chi- 
cagoans. Incidentally,  this  Warner 
Brothers  sizzler  celebrates  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  jazz  album  ever 
recorded.  More  explicitly,  the  first  that 
set  out  with  malice  and  forethought  to 
be  a jazz  album  per  se.  Condon  did  it 
for  Decca  two  decades  ago,  and  some  of 
the  veterans  of  the  original  session  join 
him  here:  Bud  Freeman,  Pee  Wee  Rus- 
sell, Max  Kaminsky.  A lot  of  scotch  has 
flowed  under  the  bridge  since  Condon’s 
band  was  termed  by  the  tradepaper 
“Variety”.  "The  worst  7 piece  orchestra 
on  earth”.  Today,  “Variety”  doesn’t  even 
bother  to  review  him.  Of  course,  I kid 
you  flagrantly.  The  genial  genie  of  the 
guitar  comes  up  with  some  poised  noise 
like  the  cheerful  clatter  of  “Chicago”, 
“Nobody’s  Sweetheart”  and  “Friar’s  Point 
Shuffle”.  (W  1315). 

EQUALLY  AT  HOME  ON  vigorous  vibes 
or  trombone:  Tyree  Glenn,  his  band  and 
his  goatee.  His  latest  for  Roulette  “TRY 
A LITTLE  TENDERNESS"  is  a switch  in 
style  with  Tyree  is  backed  by  sophisti- 
cated strings.  In  a sleek,  soft  groove: 
“How  Long  Has  This  Been  Going  On”, 
“I  Got  It  Bad”,  torcher  without  tears. 
(R  25075) 
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PERSONALLY: 

concluded 


leaving  our  critical  capacities  at 
the  door.  But  the  true  beatnik  has 
done  just  that.  He  is  a very  happy 
fellotv.” 

The  World  Series:  “I  would  like 
to  see  the  faces  on  the  Los  Angeles 
( heering  section  and  compare  them 
to  the  ghosts  haunting  the  Bronx. 

Fraterjiities  a7id  Sororities:  “I 
think  they  are  just  Grand,  just 
Wonderfid,  simply  Marvelous,  etc., 
etc.,  for  those  stereotypes  with  a 
herding  instinct.  Have  you  ever 
sjtoken  to  an  ex-fraternity  or  soror- 
ity member  and  asked  them  about 
the  roaring  void  created  after  they 
leave  the  University.” 

Rock  k Roll:  “Perhaps  this  fero- 
cious, hysterical,  and  enraged  fomi 
of  St.  Vitus’  dance  has  some  form 
of  deep  meaning.” 

Closed  Circuit  TV  Instructioji: 
“Another  means  of  sugar-coating 
the  scholastic  pill.  Nothing  will 
stop  the  inquisitive  student  from 
learning  even  television.  If  w'e 
need  sugar-coated  pills,  I am  all 
for  them.  But  we  are  kidding 
ourselves  if  we  think  we  can  con- 
vert the  imbecile  televiewer  into 
a polylingual  Einstein.” 

Expression  Magazine:  “Fly  by 
night!  The  persons  writing  for 
the  magazine  are  more  interested 
in  being  published  than  they  are 
in  creating.  It  is  not  a bad  thing 
but  it  is  a kind  of  w'atering  trough. 
The  watering  goes  in  only  one 
direction  — only  those  who  write 
for  the  magazine  read  it.” 

Pets:  “I  can’t  get  an  elephant 
into  my  house.  I dislike  pets  be- 
cause they  remind  me  of  Parisian 
women  who  walk  their  poodles. 
Let’s  start  domesticating  human 
beings  and  leave  the  animals  alone 
for  a while.  But  I like  elephants. 
They  amaze  me.  How  did  we  ever 
domesticate  such  enormous  beasts.” 
Sigmund  Freud:  “Too  many 


people  are  taking  him  too  serious- 
ly. But  perhaps  those  w'ho  are 
not  taking  him  at  all  need  him 
the  most.  One  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  20th  century.” 
Foreign  Exchange  Program: 
“What  do  we  have  to  exchange 
for  what  we  get  in  return?” 

U of  M Library  Facilities:  “It 
is  easy  to  find  the  book  you  want 
in  there  because  you  have  prob- 
ably read  it  before.  Not  enough 
books  in  there.” 

Fnglayid:  “Oh,  to  be  in  England. 
In  many  ways  the  drain  of  social- 
ism has  left  England  more  desti- 
tute than  it  was  during  the  war, 
but  English  pride  never  dies,  al- 
though they  are  now  having  dif- 
ficulty believing  in  it.  It  is  still 
the  only  country  besides  France 
that  publishes  more  books  than 
we  do.  I love  the  country  very 
much  but  I didn’t  get  my  citizen- 
ship because  I rather  hate  the  Eng- 
lish man.  In  place  of  their  aristo- 
cratic pride  they  entertain  a dem- 
ocratic conceit  which  does  not 
propagate  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try Democratic  Humbug.  I intend 
to  return.” 

Kii  Klux  Klan:  “It  is  a phony 
religion.” 

University  Theatre:  “Plays  are 
rich  enough  in  variety  but  too 
poor  in  attendance.  I think  the 
drama  is  dying.” 

On  Trial  Students:  “We  are  un- 
able in  our  office  to  do  a job 
which  the  high  school  should  have 
done  years  ago.  But  like  Sysiphus, 
we  keep  the  ball  rolling.” 

German  Beer:  “I  prefer  French 
Wine.” 

Married  Life:  “Thus  far  it  is 
the  most  significant  experience  of 
my  life.” 

o 


CLASSROOM  NINE 

concluded 


enroll  before  the  above  deadlines. 

Language  is  communication, 
and  we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
Therefore,  to  be  learned  well,  a 
language  must  be  used  from  the 
beginning.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  several  persons  meeting  togeth- 
er. I am  therefore  recommending 
that  all  students  take  the  Spanish 
telecourse  in  groups:  families  or 
grouj3s  of  neighbors  who  can  con- 
veniently view  the  same  television 
set.  They  can  criticize  one  anoth- 
er’s responses  and  continue  prac- 
ticing with  the  assignments  after 
the  telecasts,  which  are  designed  to 
give  them  the  initial  shove,  are 
over.  I further  recommend  that  at 
least  one  member  of  each  such 
group  be  a credit  student,  so  he 
can  convey  the  benefit  of  the  class 
meetings  back  to  his  family  group. 
He  can  thus  act  as  group  or  fami- 
ly tutor. 

I am  hoping  that  this  will  be 
more  than  a mere  telecourse  in 
Spanish.  With  a good  response 
from  the  public,  it  can  become  a 
great  unifying  force:  a common 
ground  on  which  neighbors  of  dif- 
ferent views  and  creeds  and  in- 
terests can  meet  regularly.  We  are 
a rich  mixture  in  America,  con- 
sisting of  conservatives,  liberals, 
Christians,  non-Christians,  manual 
laborers,  and  intellectuals  living 
together.  In  politics,  religion,  and 
temperament  we  vary  widely,  and 
this  is  well.  But  we  can  all  agree 
on  the  value  and  need  of  acquir- 
ing a foreign  language,  especially 
Spanish,  which  is  spoken  by  44 
million  people  in  our  own  hemis- 
phere and  3 million  in  Europe. 
We  can  all  share  one  objective 
around  our  television  sets  in  mas- 
tering this  vital  tool  for  communi- 
cation with  our  nation’s  nearest, 
most  numerous  neighbors. 


DEAR  LILY  PAD 

continued  from  page  1 0 


it  was  tea  and  dinner  time,  and  then  we  dashed  for 
the  opera.  I won’t  say  our  seats  were  high,  but  I 
later  learned  that  people  on  the  ground  floor  had 
thought  we  were  part  of  the  ceiling  murals;  but  we 
could  still  see  and  hear  wonderfully. 

And  the  next  day  we  drove  to  Plymoutli  to  see 
where  Drake  fired  out  after  the  armada  and  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  (or  were  pushed,  to  quote  Mike)  off 
to  seek  religious  freedom.  After  lunch  in  Plymouth 
we  ferried  across  the  bay  to  the  sea  cove  town  of 
Looe,  where  we  had  planned  to  swim,  but  rain 
dampened  our  plans,  so  we  looked  about  for  a bed 
and  breakfast  place. 

We  found  rain  coming  down  in  a deluge  next 
morning  and  Gordon’s  car  was  suffering  from  a cold 
so  we  hunted  up  a hill  to  push  it  down  on  the  theory 
that  it  would  start.  At  the  bottom  it  snorted  deri- 
sively at  us  and  sat.  Back  up  the  hill  we  shoved  and 
down  again,  this  time  with  success,  fortunately  for 
our  backs,  and  we  drove  on  to  Polperro,  where  we 
had  a real  Cook’s  tour  and  then  to  Penzance  which 
is  glamorous  only  for  Gilbert  8c  Sullivan’s  famous 
pirates.  Just  a sea  resort  town  in  the  rain.  Dismal. 


Along  the  way  we  had  found  a sheltered  cove  with 
lots  of  sun  and  an  old  castle  and  went  swimming.  Of 
the  seventy  some  people  basking  in  the  sand  and 
waves  only  I seemed  concerned  with  changing  clothes 
on  the  beach  sans  bathhouse,  it  was  something  I 
hadn’t  expected  to  find  in  England.  Something  my 
friends  simj^ly  attributed  to  my  Puritan  upbringing. 

We  planned  to  call  at  a castle  the  next  day,  but 
we  got  a late  start  and  so  arrived  there  after  it  h^d 
closed.  Spent  the  night  in  a great  manor  house, 
which  surely  should  have  been  haunted  if  it  wasn’t 
already.  I caught  the  8:35  train  next  day  for  London, 
a two-hour  distance  and  felt  quite  bad  about  leaving 
the  others  jabbering  away  on  the  platform.  After  a 
two-hour  layover  tliere  I boarded  the  boat  train  and 
rattled  back  to  the  Army  at  Salzburg.  Not  nearly  so 
pleasant  a trip  as  the  one  I’d  had  two  weeks  earlier. 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  I’ve  no  idea  what 
this  is.  Anyway  you  owe  me  a letter.  Judging  by 
your  prompt  replies,  it  should  reach  me  in  time  for 
my  birthday  . . . October. 

As  ever, 

F of  R 
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article  by  BILL  LEVY 


THE  FIFTH  COLUMN 

(a  list  of  things  various  friends  have  told  me 

they  told  their  psychiatrists) 

I was  in  the  subway,  see,  when  I see  this  guy  and  asks  him  the  time.  He 
looks  thru  me,  real  weird,  like  I wasn't  there.  I walked  a few  feet  away 
when  I realizes  that  it's  that  new  French  existentialist  musician.  Back  I 
went  and  asks; ''Do  you  agree  with  Sartre's  thesis  that  every  man  creates 
his  own  hell?''  He  turned  around  slowly  and  says:  ''Man,  the  time  is  now 
3;34. ' ' 

Arthur  Rimbaud  is  the  Peter  Pan  of  the  Beat  Generation. 

Wild  little  sister  gets  special  aerials  so  she  can  get  out  of  town  rock 
and  roll  shows. 

I consider  myself  an  artist  and  an  intellectual,  I smoke  Viceroy  and 
think  for  myself. 

Tossed  this  blueberry  tart  on  his  white  shirt.  How  was  I to  know  he  was 
in  love  with  me?  Apologized  however  and  explained  that  I wasn't  wearing 
my  glasses  and  mistook  him  for  a garbage  can. 

I call  my  friend  and  his  half-brother  answers  the  phone.  What  I want  to 
know,  do  I get  a nickle  back? 

Lament  Cranston  knows  that  we  know  that  he  knows,  ha  ha  ha. 

Plastic  Man  is  the  long  arm  of  the  law. 

Really,  there's  a colony  of  alligators  in  the  sewers . They  come  in  little 
packages  from  Florida.  People  flush  'em  down  the  drain.  Today  the  sewers, 
tomorrow  the  world. 

Have  you  noticed  rock  and  roll  songs  never  end,  they  merely  fade  out. 
That's  because  they  have  no  logical  conclusion. 

Thelonius  really  blows  cool  drums. 

A bomb  in  the  hand  is  worth  2 million  dead  in  the  bush. 

This  beard  comes  walking  down  the  street,  so  I ask  him  if  he's  a beat- 
nik. He  says,  ''No  man,  I come  from  the  Village.''  I wonder  if  he  meant 
Edmondson  or  Greenwich? 

The  girl  I call  my  own,  must  dig  Dizzy  and  Basie  and  blow  slide  trombone. 

Mary  Poppins  will  never  return. 

Billie  Holiday  is  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  of  the  Beat  Generation. 

Of  course,  I ' m not  prejudiced , some  of  my  best  friends  are  head-shrinkers . 

Sure  Ike  wants  to  be  friendly,  so  does  Mr.  K.  It's  those  interpreters, 
they're  ruling  the  world.  And  that  Nehru.  Here  he  is  for  years  a neutral, 
failing  to  assert  himself.  Then  he  wants  someone  to  fight  for  him.  How  can 
you  fight  for  anyone  without  an  identity. 

I can't  understand  it.  Going  with  a girl  for  a month,  then  one  day  she 
asks  me,  ''What  do  you  think  of  Art?''  Naturally,  I say,  ''He's  a real 
swinging  guy.''  Haven't  seen  her  since.  I just  can't  understand  it. 

The  Beat  Generation  is  defunct,  like  Buffalo  Bill. 

After  four  years  I met  a buddy  from  the  old  neighborhood  and  ask  him 
does  he  know  anything  I can  do  to  relieve  my  boredom.  He  says,  ' 'Do  a dance 
to  Jules  Feiffer,  sing  a madrigal,  bake  bread,  write  a poem  to  Winnie  the 
Pooh  and  build  a statue  to  Baby  Snooks.''  As  I left  I heard  him  murmur, 
' 'Rosebud. ' ' I ask  you,  should  he  be  walking  the  streets? 


Biggest  news  in  Menthol  cigarettes 

In  30  days  sales  have  zoomed, 
boomed  and  soared  to  double  what 
they  were  just  a few  weeks  ago. 


What’s  the  reason  for  this  amazing  success? 


A refreshing  new  taste  that  seems 
to  be  exactly  what  people  want  — 
lighter,  fresher,  softer!  Try  new 
Oasis  today. 


NEW  OASIS 


..ButllM  does  it! 

When  you’re  in  New  York, 
be  sure  to  see  Miss  Liberty. 
And  right  now,  enjoy  an 
L‘M  - L ow  in  tar,  with 
More  taste  to  it.  That  free- 
drawing,  pure  white  Miracle 
Tip  is  so  advanced,  UM  can 
use  the  light,  mild  premium 
quality  tobaccos  you  need 
for  full,  rich  tobacco  taste. 
That’s  why  DM  is  Kindest 
to  your  taste! 

Live  Modem  with  DM 

KINDEST 


TO  YOUR  TASTEI 


ETT  a MYERS  TOBACCO  CO 


. . But  America's 
most  famous 
lady  does  it! 


No  Pans  design  of  59  is 
more  lovely  than  this  ageless 
beauty,  a gift  from  France 
75  years  ago.  Miss  Liberty 
has  welcomed  millions  to 
these  shores  with  the  words, 
“Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free  . . . 
I lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door.” 
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How  to  advance  through  lateral  movement 


The  lateral  pass  is  a perfect  example  of  how  to 
get  ahead  by  first  going  sideways.  And  lateral  move- 
ment is  a philosophy  we  use  at  Koppers. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Let’s  say  you’re  a new  employee 
at  Koppers.  We  give  you  a specific  assignment.  You 
find  it  exciting,  challenging.  You  do  a good  job.  But  do 
we  leave  you  there?  Not  at  all.  Once  you  understand  the 
products  and  the  function  of  that  particular  operation, 
we  try  you  on  a different  assignment.  Here,  again,  you’ll 
find  the  work  new  and  stimulating. 

You'll  never  be  buried  at  Koppers.  You’ll  never  stand 
still  intellectually.  Moving  from  one  operation  to  an- 
other, you’ll  move  ahead.  Your  assignment  won't  be  to 
learn  just  a job,  but  a vast,  diversified  corporation.  Your 
compensation?  Advancement,  responsibility,  success. 

Your  youth  won’t  be  held  against  you.  Neither  will 
short  tenure.  If  you  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  get 
ahead,  you’ll  move  fast!  Our  system  of  continuous  ap- 
praisal and  evaluation  is  your  guarantee  of  that. 


Koppers  is  so  widely  diversified  that  you  can  almost 
name  your  job.  Want  to  work  with  chemicals,  jet-engine 
sound  control,  plastics,  sintering  plants,  wood  preserva- 
tives, road  surfacing  materials,  electrostatic  precipi- 
tators? Interested  in  research?  Production?  Sales?  These 
are  only  a few  of  the  fascinating  opportunities  at  Koppers. 

Why  not  find  out  how  you  can  fit  into  the  Koppers 
picture?  Write  to  the  Manager  of  Manpower  Planning, 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
Or,  see  your  College  Placement  Director  and  arrange  an 
appointment  with  a Koppers  representative  for  the  next 
recruiting  visit. 
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article  by  BARRY  ALLEN 


AS 

SEE 


Sitting  down  at  one  of  our  more 
notorious  local  establishments,  sip- 
ping away  at  a cold  beverage,  we 
thought  we  heard  the  weak  strains 
of  . . drink,  chug-a-lug,  chug-a- 
lug  . . .”  somewhere  off  in  the 
distance.  But  it  wasn’t  so.  Our 
mind  had  just  flipped  a switch 
and  we  thought  back  to  those  days 
gone  by.  We  sighed  as  we  rem- 
inisced, “.  . . we  could  remember 
when  . . 

‘Tisn’t  so  though.  By  now,  uni- 
versity students  have  learned  that 
this  is  a dry  school  and  they  can- 
not drink  on  campus.  But,  what’s 
wrong  w'ith  a coke  you  say?  Noth- 
ing. Doesn’t  matter,  it’s  the  law. 

S rely  all  students  must  realize 
that  only  evil  and  damnation  can 
be  wrought  from  this  wicked  act. 
Indeed,  the  poor,  floundering  stu- 
dent has  been  put  under  the  pro- 
tective care  of  “those  who  know 
best.” 

Within  the  walls  of  campus 
dwellings,  all  is  j>eaceful  as  the 
students  find  other  W’ays  to  sustain 
their  inhibitions.  At  our  local 
pubs  only  the  men  over  21  in- 
dulge. As  a matter  of  fact  it’s 
rather  quiet  around  there. 

There  was  a time  once  that  w'e 
thought  of  the  administration  as 


pure-a-crats  roosting  in  a monas- 
tery. But  through  time  and  pa- 
tience we  have  gotten  to  know  and 
understand  their  problems  and 
have  succumbed  to  their  washes. 

They’re  nothing  but  a bunch  of 
rubber-stamping  autocrats  you  say? 
Don’t  you  know,  they’re  just  doing 
their  job  the  only  way  they  know' 
how. 

Funny  though,  aren’t  most  of 
the  students  on  campus  over  21? 
Even  most  of  the  men  in  the  fra- 
ternity houses  are  over  21.  And 
the  campus  is  still  dry?  Interesting. 
Guess  on  the  hill,  they  are  afraid 
we  will  fall  dow'n  the  long  sorry 
road  to  hell. 

It’s  a pity  students  don’t  realize 
the  job  being  done  to  make  their 
stay  here  more  comfortable.  What 
they  should  do  is  learn  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  “guiding  light” 
sometime  before  they  pass  on  into 
another  world.  It  is  their  duty  to 
see  that  the  university  remains 
pure  as  a virgin. 

What  of  the  fraternity  that  is 
put  on  social  probation  because  a 
brother  took  a quick  snort?  Justi- 
fiably so,  we  say,  even  if  the  broth- 
er is  over  21.  They’re  only  “moles” 
on  the  “hill,”  you  say?  It  isn’t  so. 

They  are  stern  and  rigid  on  the 
hill  and  do  not  contain  themselves 
W’ith  merely  slapping  the  wrists  of 
our  Greek  brothers. 

Gigifs?  Thought  they  raided 
them  all  the  time.  Wait!  Who 
holds  gigifs  anymore?  They 
wouldn’t  dare! 

Don’t  you  realize  that  academic 
integrity  w'ill  be  lowered  by  the 
amount  of  alcholic  content  in  the 
campus’  bloodstream? 

They  could  before  ’55?  It’s  been 
a law  for  how'  long?  No  kidding. 
And  they  just  started  enforcing  it 
a couple  of  years  ago?  They  must 
have  had  a good  reason  for  not 
enforcing  it  before  and  enforcing 
it  now'.  They  just  haven’t  told  us 
yet. 

^Vho  knows  the  time  might  yet 
come  when  this  19th  century  state 
and  university  will  crawl  out  of 
the  cocoon  long  enough  to  watch 
the  world  pass  it  by.  It’s  a 
thought. 


SATURDAY  MORNING’S  SUNLIGHT  FIL- 
TERED  through  the  grimy  second-floor  window 
of  a three-story  coldwater  flat.  The  room  it  il- 
luminated was  almost  bare.  Two  beds,  a table  with 
a guitar  case  resting  on  top  of  it,  and  a floor  lamp 
A^ere  the  only  furnishings.  Once-blue  wallpaper  hung 
raggedly  from  the  walls.  A naked  light  bulb,  motion- 
less in  the  dimness,  hung  on  a long  cord  from  the 
cracked  yellowed  ceiling.  Bright  sunshine  spilled 
from  a clean  patch  in  the  window,  framing  the  body 
of  a sleeping,  seventeen-year-old  boy  on  one  of  the 
beds. 


Nick  was  a little  under  six  feet  tall.  His  body  was 
slim  but  muscular,  trained  from  its  earliest  days  to 
survive  in  the  jungle  of  Brooklyn’s  dowmtown  slums. 
A shock  of  black  hair  hung  over  his  now-peaceful 
face.  Closed  lids  hid  deep  blue  eyes  which  were  us- 
ually a cold  grey,  as  if  by  their  coldness,  he  could 
hide  the  torment  which  lay  behind  them.  He  slept 
deeply,  his  mind  nowhere  in  a bottomless  black  void, 
at  rest  now,  forgetting  yesterday’s  troubles  and  the 
problems  that  day  might  bring. 

The  black  greyed.  Street  noises  found  their  way 
into  the  room.  He  grunted  and  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  unconsciously  putting  his  head  under  the  pillow, 
shuting  out  the  sounds.  Outside,  in  front  of  his  door, 
a car’s  horn  honked  loudly  and  killed  peace. 

Nick’s  eyes  slowly  opened  as  he  returned  to  con- 
sciousness. His  nose  wrinkled  in  disgust  at  the 
stench  of  rotting  garbage  which  permeated  the  room. 
He  dressed  in  an  old,  faded  pair  of  levis,  a blue 
t-shirt  and  a pair  of  dirty  white  sneakers,  stumbled 
into  the  only  other  room  of  the  flat  — the  kitchen  — 
put  his  head  under  the  faucet,  let  the  cold  water 
stream  over  his  head,  dried  himself  with  the  greasy 
towel  which  hung  on  a hook  over  the  sink,  combed 
his  hair,  looked  at  the  lukewarm  pot  of  coffee  on 
the  stove  which  his  father  had  left  before  going  to 
work,  glanced  into  the  refrigerator  (empty  except  for 
a couple  of  quarts  of  beer) , muttered  in  disgust, 
walked  to  the  door  leading  to  the  hall,  opened  it, 
walked  out,  saw  a rat  scurry  from  a pile  of  yester- 
day’s garbage,  ran  down  the  stairs  into  the  street  . . . 

(The  sky  was  burned  white  by  the  noon  sun, 
making  it  and  the  sky  almost  indistinguishable  from 
one  another.  Shimmering  waves  of  heat  rose  from 
the  concrete  pavement.  Negro,  mulatto,  and  white 
children  ran  yelling  and  laughing  through  the  streets. 
Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Italian  mothers  sat  on  the 
stoops  holding  their  sometimes-crying  babies;  their 
husbands  standing  in  small  groups,  drinking  from 
beer  cans  talking  about  the  races,  last  night’s  fight 
at  the  Garden,  and  the  latest  murder  which  glared 
sensationally  from  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  News. 
A rainbow  of  new  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  pink  in- 
stallment-plan automobiles  crowded  the  curbs,  oc- 
casionally broken  by  ten  or  twenty-year-old  black 
heaps  miraculously  resurrected  from  the  junk  yard.) 

. . . walked  quickly,  then  stopped.  Across  the 
street  a garish  purple  and  white  sign  said  “RED’S.” 
Even  at  this  early  hour  the  juke  box  was  blaring  with 
a thumping-booming  sound.  Red  stood  behind  the 


soda  fountain,  a wide,  sneering  smile  splitting  his 
face.  The  store  was  the  only  local  source  of  such 
delicacies  as  candy,  cokes,  ice  cream,  tigarettes,  news- 
papers (in  front) , pot,  bennies,  and  snow  (in  back) . 
It  was  also  the  hangout  of  the  Barons,  one  of  the 
least  appreciated  of  the  so  called  “boy’s  clubs”  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area,  one  whose  only  claim  to 
“Juvenile  Decency”  was  that  its  membership  was  not 
restricted  by  race,  color,  or  religion. 

Nick  was  a Baron. 

He  turned  around  and  walked  even  faster  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  come.  They  were  all 
in  there:  Dirk,  Jose,  Spider,  Frank,  Philip,  Tony.  He 
didn’t  want  to  see  them.  Not  today.  Maybe  not  ever. 
He  was  tired,  so  tired  of  it  all.  Living  like  an  animal 
in  the  jungle.  All  of  his  life  he  had  lived  in  the 
jungle.  He  lived  in  a society  in  which  there  were 
no  children.  In  the  jungle  everyone  grows  up  fast 
or  else  they  don’t  grow.  Survival  of  the  fittest  was 
the  only  law  that  they  observed  or  knew.  Survival 
meant  learning  to  feel  trouble,  learning  to  kick  for 
the  groin  first  and  think  later.  Survival  meant  living 
on  instinct  — living  like  an  animal.  Survival  meant 
being  a Baron.  Why?  Why  was  it  that  if  he  wasn’t 
a Baron  he  might  be  walking  home  alone  one  night 
and  never  walk  home  again?  It  didn’t  help  much  to 
think  about  such  things.  They  only  confused  him 
more.  “Think  about  something  else,”  he  told  him- 
self. “Think  about  what  a lovely  day  it  is  and  how 
nice  it  w'ould  be  to  walk  along  the  Promenade  and 
look  at  the  skyline.  Think  about  what  Dirk  said  the 
other  night.  No,  don’t.  So  we  got  kicked  out  of  that 
dance  hall.  It  wasn’t  anything  to  get  so  riled  up 
about.  After  all  we’ve  been  kicked  out  of  places 
before.  I don’t  know  why  he  said  that  none  of  us 
can  go  back  there.  There  were  some  pretty  nice  guys 
there.  Jack,  the  pianist.  And  Bill.  He  really  could 
play  that  guitar.  I’d  like  to  see  them  some  more.  But 
Dirk  and  that  skinny  little  kid  he  calls  his  War 
Lord,  Spider,  say  that  they’re  out.”  Before  he  even 
got  to  the  Promenade,  he  could  feel  the  cool  bay 
breeze  dry  the  sweat  on  his  forehead.  Manhattan 
rose  like  a fairyland  from  the  river.  The  soaring 
buildings  looked  like  hands  trying  to  grasp  something 
which  was  just  out  of  reach. 

Before  he  realized  it,  the  sun  was  getting  behind 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  streets  were  emptying. 
Nick’s  footsteps  echoed  on  the  almost-deserted  pave- 
ment. Lit  windows  balefully  watched  him  as  he 
w'alked.  “Red’s”  was  empty  and  Red  was  standing  in 
the  same  place  he  had  been  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
the  same  smile  split  his  face. 

The  flat  was  dark.  His  father  must  have  already 
found  himself  a convenient  bar  stool.  Nick  snapped 
on  the  light,  walked  to  the  refrigerator,  opened  the 
door,  took  out  some  cold  meat  that  his  father  had 
left,  put  it  between  two  pieces  of  bread,  ate  it.  Din- 
ner. Went  into  the  other  room  opened  the  guitar 
case,  took  out  the  guitar,  played  a chord,  a knock, 
put  down  the  guitar  walked  to  the  hall  door,  opened 
it. 

“hello  nick.”  . . . he  is  flying  . . . his  eyes  dilated, 
gazing  at  some  invisible  object  in  the  distance  . . . 
he  glides  into  the  room  on  a cloud  . . . his  speech 


is  slow  and  slurred  and  soft  . . . 

“What  do  you  want.  Spider?” 

“just  some  words  man.” 

“Like  what?” 

“like  what  you  doin’  tonight.” 

“What  difference  is  it  to  you?” 

“we  been  kinda  worried  ’bout  you.  dirk  en  me, 
you  got  some  friends  at  that  place.” 

“What  place?” 

“come  off  it.  you  know  what  i mean.” 

“Yeah.” 

“we  thought  you  might  decide  to  go  over  there 
tonight.” 

“So?” 

“so  we  got  a rumble.” 

“I  didn’t  ask  for  it.” 

“you’re  a baron,  anyway  that  other  place  is  out.” 
“Why?” 

“ ’cause  dirk  said  so.” 

“Dirk  can  go  to  hell.” 

“ooooh  man.  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  sayin’  ” 
. . . he  kicks  the  wall  . . . “Damn  it!” 

“be  there  for  the  rumble.” 

“No.” 

“you’re  just  askin’  for  it.  you’d  better  be  there.” 
“What  do  you  mean  I’d  better  be  there?” 

“dirk  said  to  be  there  so  you  be  there.” 

. . . angrily  . . . “What  right  has  he  got  to  tell 
me  what  to  do?” 

“you’re  a baron  and  dirk  is  the  top.  what  he  says 
goes,  you’re  either  in  or  out.  if  you’re  out  . . . well 
there’s  ways  to  fix  that.” 

. . . pleadingly  . . . “But  I don’t  understand.  Can’t 
I do  what  I want?  Isn’t  my  life  my  own  to  live?” 

“to  lose  too.” 

. . . softly  . . . fearfully  . . . “You  don’t  mean  that.” 
...  a giggle  . . . “you  better  be  there  tonight.” 

. . . tightly  ...  a scream  . . . “NO!” 

...  a click  ...  a knife  blade  . . . “yes”  ...  a 
murmur  before  he  leaves  the  apartment  . . . 

Nick  stood  taut  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  shak- 
ing his  head,  clenching  his  fists,  murmuring  “no,  no, 
no,  no  . . .”  He  felt  the  walls  close  in  on  him.  He 
w'as  trapped  — like  an  animal.  He  stared  wildly 
about,  not  understanding,  not  seeing  anything  but 
the  door.  He  ran  to  it  and  pushed.  It  wouldn’t  open. 
He  hit  it.  Again!  AGAIN!  But  cage  doors  only  open 
to  let  you  in. 

He  slowdy  slid  to  the  floor  exhausted.  “Damn 
them.  Why  can’t  they  let  me  alone,”  he  wdiimpered. 
“How  can  they  demand  me  and  get  aw'ay  wdth  it?  No 
man,  no  group  has  the  right  to  tell  me  w’hat  I can 
and  can’t  do.  This  is  a free  country.  Hurrah  for  Free- 
dom! What  a load  of  crap.  I’m  not  free.  What 
kind  of  freedom  do  I have?  The  freedom  to  obey. 
The  freedom  to  say  yes.  The  freedom  to  act,  to  live, 
to  talk,  to  dress  as  Dirk  tells  me  to  — or  else.  Or  else 
w'hat?  What  happens  to  me  if  I say,  ‘I  w’on’t  do  wdiat 
you  want.’  I can’t  be  alone  in  this.  There  must  be 
others  like  me.  What  happens  to  them?  I don’t 
know.  I don’t  know  anything  but  this  filthy  dump 
and  the  Barons.  That  guy  I had  for  geometry  last 
continued  page  22 


SPECTATOR'S  GUIDE  TO  FOOTBALL 


Formation 


The 
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Any  spectator  sport  is  more  enjoyable  when 
you  understand  the  strategy  of  the  game.  In  this 
issue.  Old  Line  presents  a simplified  version  of  the 
finer  points  of  football,  in  a attempt  to  acquaint 
the  student  body  with  the  procedure  of  play. 
Realizing  the  limited  readership  of  the  Old  Line, 


Maryland's  coach  has  allowed  us  to  explain  a play 
from  his  now-famous  secret  weapon,  the  "I"  For- 
mation. Watch  for  this  play  in  future  games  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  nudge  your  friends  and 
play  know-it-all. 


1.  Basic  “I”  formation:  Linemen  crouch 
over  in  a ragged  line,  backfield  forms  in 
deceptive  Old  English  script  “W”.  Play 
begins  as  center  snaps  ball  to  left  tackle, 
then  blows  three  blasts  on  French  horn 
to  signify  beginning  of  play  to  team 
mates. 


4.  Left  half  goes  to  right  front,  as  left 
guard  guards  right  tackle  and  left  tackle 
tackles  right  guard’s  left  end.  Halfback 
backs  up  to  intercept  pass  from  one- 
third  back,  who  now  sucks  in  opposition 
by  shouting  “fire!”  repeatedly. 


2.  Diversionary  feint  is  created  by  right 
end,  who  erosses  left  to  tune  of  Coney 
Island  Baby  as  right  half  wrests  ball 
from  left  tackle,  who  has  crossed  right, 
then  hooked  with  his  left.  Quarterback 
and  middle  half  retire  for  a new  huddle. 


3.  Deception  pays  off  as  right  half  fakes 
to  left  full,  and  hands  off  to  right  quar- 
terback, who,  thinking  left  full  has  ball, 
fumbles.  Three  subs  from  bench  assault 
ball,  pass  off  to  one-third  back,  who 
passes  to  hunch  back,  then  joins  Marx 
Brothers  in  flying  wedge. 


5.  Fullback,  thinking  fake  hand-off  was 
real,  is  off  like  a shot  down  sidelines, 
concealing  right  half  under  jersey.  Quar- 
terback and  left  fielder  carry  ball  around 
left  end,  and  interference  runs  around 
right  end  to  suek  in  opposition.  Half- 
back, disguised  as  referee,  takes  ball  and 
wraps  it  in  penalty  flag.  Left  guard, 
in  a snit,  plunges  over  his  own  end. 


6.  One-third  back,  his  elbow  caught  in 
shoulder  pad,  punts  to  coach,  disguised 
as  cheer  leader,  who  hurries  toward  goal 
doing  cartwheels,  as  if  anxious  to  tear 
down  goal  posts,  as  right  end  heads  him 
off  at  the  pass.  Center  points  out  low- 
flying  pigeon  to  suck  in  opposition,  and 
left  guard,  driving  tow-truck,  drops  I- 
beam  on  opposing  linemen  before  they 
realize  ball  has  been  snapped.  Hence 
the  term,  “I”  formation. 
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Arriving  early  with  the  rest  of  the  press,  the  Old 
Line  camera  focuses  on  the  parking  lot  scene,  above, 
that  takes  place  throughout  the  country  on  a Fall 
weekend.  Above  right,  sweet  fumes  from  jugs,  cups, 
etc,  draw  the  lens  for  a close-up.  Well-placed  cheer, 
before  gametime. 


Sports  Director  for  WMUC,  the  campus  radio  station, 
Mel  Muchnik,  above  and  left,  is  kept  busy  before 
and  during  the  game.  Mel  is  at  the  p.a.  to  introduce 
fathers  of  the  players  at  the  N.C.  game,  above;  left, 
he’s  taping  it  for  later  broadcast  on  WMUC.  Below, 
Dan  Daniels  of  WTOP-CBS,  gives  the  play-by-play 
for  fans  listening  in  at  home. 


Joe  Blair,  above,  sports  publicity  director  for  the  university,  is  a busy 
man  in  the  press  box  anytime  during  the  game,  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  press  corps.  Here  he  assists  Morrie  Siegel  (with  binoculars)  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  In  left  background  are  Merrell  Whittlesey 
and  Lew  Atchison  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Above  and  right, 
cameramen  are  at  the  ready  for  significant  action.  Movie  cameramen, 
right,  operate  from  roof  of  pressbox  which  is  protected  by  awning. 


Experts  conjecture  about  Terp’s  secret  weapon  in 
trimming  Carolina  14  to  7.  Ticker  below  tells  the 
story  discussed  by  (1-r;)  Jake  Wade  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Siegel,  Carl  Carter  of  WMUC,  Whittlesey,  a 
gendarme,  and  Arch  MacDonald  of  WTOP.  Earlier, 
Whittlesey  pondered  alone,  below,  in  wrapping  up 
his  copy  for  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 


BORDER  LINE 


The  little  girl  in  the  upper  berth 
was  told  that  God  would  watch 
over  her.  All  was  quiet  on  the 
train. 

Then: 

“Mama.” 

“Yes.  dear?” 

“Are  you  there?” 

“Yes,  go  to  sleep.” 

“Daddy,  are  you  there?” 

“Yes,  I’m  here.  Go  to  sleep.” 

This  continued  for  some  while  un- 
til a passenger  lost  patience  and 
growled,  “We’re  all  here  your  fa- 
ther, mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  friends. 
All  here.  Now  go  to  sleep!” 

Pause. 

“Mama,  was  that  God?” 

* * * 

A woman  with  more  money  that 
brains  decided  to  refurnish  her 
house  in  antiques.  She  went  to  an 
antique  dealer  who  started  off  by 
showing  her  a beautiful  vase.  He 
held  it  up  and  exclaimed,  “This 
is  over  2,000  years  old.” 

“Don’t  try  to  pull  any  fast  tricks 
on  me.  Mister,”  snapped  the  wo- 
man. “It’s  only  1959  now.” 

# # # 

The  newlyweds  were  honeymoon- 
ing at  the  seashore.  As  they  walk- 
ed arm  in  arm  along  the  beach, 
the  young  man  looked  poetically 
out  to  sea  and  cried: 

“Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean,  roll!” 

His  bride  gazed  at  the  water  for 
a moment,  and  then  in  hushed 
tones  gasped,  “Oh,  Jack,  it’s  doing 
it!” 

* * * 

Little  Steve,  five  years  old,  was 
walking  along  the  street  with  little 
Ellen,  aged  four.  Crossing  the 
street,  Steve  remembered  his 
mother’s  teaching.  “Let  me  hold 
your  hand,”  he  offered  politely. 
“Okay,”  Ellen  declared,  “but  just 
remember  you’re  playing  with 
fire.” 

* # # 

Slowly,  her  eyes  glowing  softly,  the 
beautiful  young  debutante  raised 
a glass  on  high,  exulting:  “Port 
wine  to  me  is  the  nectar  of  the 
gods,  the  elixir  of  life.  When  I 
imbibe  its  fluid,  my  very  soul  be- 
gins to  throb  and  glotv.  The  mu- 
sic of  a thousand  muted  violins 
whispers  in  my  ear,  and  I am 
transferred  to  the  make  believe 


world  of  magic.  On  the  other 
hand,  beer  makes  me  barf.” 

# # # 

“Say  mister,  will  you  give  me 
twenty  cents  for  a cup  of  coffee?” 
“O.K.,  but  don’t  you  know  that 
coffee  is  only  a dime?” 

“Sure,  but  I’m  keeping  a woman.” 
# # # 

A clergyman  was  spending  the 
afternoon  at  a house  in  the  village 
where  he  had  preached.  After  tea 
he  was  sitting  in  the  garden  with 
his  hostess.  Out  rushed  her  little 
boy  holding  a rat  above  his  head. 
“Don’t  be  afraid  mother,”  he 
cried;  “it’s  dead.  We  beat  him 
and  bashed  him  and  thumped  him 
until”  — and  then,  catching  sight 
of  the  clergyman,  he  added,  in  a 
lowered  voice:  “until  God  called 
him  home.” 

* # # 

“What  lovely  antique  furniture! 
I wonder  where  Mrs.  Smith  got 
that  huge  old  chest? 

“Well,  they  tell  me  her  mother 
w'as  the  same  way.” 

# # # 

“Let’s  organize  a fraternity.” 
“Why?” 

“I’ve  just  discovered  a new  grip.” 

# # * 

An  officer  of  the  Chinese  Red 

Army  (People’s  Volunteers)  deli- 


vered 50  men  to  a North  Korean 
command  post  with  this  note: 
“Here  are  50  wildly  enthusiastic 
volunteer  fighters  for  peace  for 
your  command.  Please  return  the 
ropes.” 

* * * 

Then  there  was  the  tug  boat  that 

committed  suicide  when  he  found 
out  his  mother  was  a tramp  and 
his  father  was  a ferry. 

* # # 

“My  boyfriend  doesn’t  smoke, 
drink,  or  swear,” 

“Does  he  make  his  own  dresses 
too?” 

# 

Anyone  can  play  bridge,  but  it 
takes  a cannibal  to  throw  up  a 
hand. 

# # # 

Here’s  a scene  that  took  place  on 
a crowded  bus.  A young  lady  is 
groping  for  her  purse  to  pay  her 
fare.  A young  man  is  standing 
near  by  with  anguish  plainly  writ- 
ten on  his  handsome  features. 
Young  Man:  Pardon  me,  Miss  but 
may  I pay  your  fare? 

Young  Lady:  Sir! 

Y.M.:  I beg  your  pardon  again 

young  lady,  but  won’t  you  let  me 
pay  your  fare? 

Y.L.:  Why  I don’t  even  know  you 
and  anyway  I’ll  have  this  purse 
open  in  a minute; 

Y.M.:  I really  must  insist  on  pay- 
ing your  fare.  You’ve  unzipped 

my  pants  three  times. 

# # # 

A college  student  was  fleecing  his 

old  man  by  telling  him  he  had  ac- 
quired a talking  dog.  As  the  dog 
became  more  learned,  the  son 
wrote  home  for  more  money  to 
further  its  education.  Einally  the 
boy  asked  for  a thousand  dollars 
so  that  the  dog  could  learn  to 
speak  French. 

Soon  the  amazed  father  announced 
he  was  coming  to  see  this  amazing 
animal  and  the  student,  in  desper- 
ation shot  the  dog  and  went  to 
meet  his  father  at  the  station. 
“Well,  son,  where’s  the  dog?” 
“Father,  I don’t  know  how  to  tell 
you  this,  but  I had  to  kill  him. 
You  see  this  morning  as  I was 
shaving,  he  looked  up  from  the 
newspaper  and  said,  “Is  your  fa- 
ther still  playing  around  with  the 
maid?” 

“My  word,  are  you  sure  he’s 
dead?” 
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y ^ I ITH  THE  FOUR-POWER  FOREIGN 
I (/y  Ministers’  Conference  at  Geneva  stalemated, 
despite  nearly  ten  weeks  of  negotiation,  early 
in  August  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Pre- 
mier Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  announced  that  they  had 
agreed  to  an  exchange  of  visits,  the  Soviet  leader 
coming  to  the  United  States  on  September  15,  and 
the  President  going  to  Moscow  sometime  later. 

Ever  since  December,  1957,  by  which  time  the 
benefits  of  the  quadripartite  East-West  Geneva  Heads 
of  Government  Conference  (1955)  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared, Soviet  leaders  have  been  pressing  avidly  for 
another  summit  gathering.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
especially  wanted  a private  conference  of  the  Big  Two 
— the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Eisenhower  has  often  said  that  he 
would  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  any  time,  to  do 
anything  that  would  ensure  peace  with  justice.  But 
he  has  also  asserted  tliat  he  would  agree  to  participate 
in  an  East-West  summit  conference  only  if  the  Foreign 
Ministers  achieved  successful  preliminary  negotiations 
and  if  the  summit  gathering  had  a reasonable  ex- 
pectancy of  success. 

The  contemporary  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  sum- 
mit is  a compromise,  fully  satisfying  neither.  The 
President’s  invitation  for  the  exchange  was  extended 
to  forestall  further  deterioration  of  relations  at  the 
end  of  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference,  not 
to  afford  a forum  for  approval  of  its  negotiated 
achievements.  Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
gaining  a mutual  exchange  of  visits,  has  failed  to  ob- 
tain a full-scale  United  States-Soviet  summit  con- 
ference. 

The  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  exchange,  therefore. 


constitutes  an  interesting  admixture  of  two  summit 
techniques  — the  state  visit  and  the  summit  consul- 
tation. Many  elements  and  ceremonies  normally 
characterizing  tire  fonnal  state  visit  are  present  in 
this  exchange.  At  the  same  time,  discussions  of  im- 
portant public  questions  are  undertaken,  attributing 
to  these  visits  something  of  the  aura  of  the  informal 
summit  gadiering.  On  balance,  however,  if  these 
meetings  must  be  categorized,  they  probably  must  be 
identified  as  state  visits  rather  than  as  summit  con- 
ferences. 


STATE  VISITS 


— ^HE  FORMAL  STATE  VISIT,  AS  WELL  AS  A 
J variety  of  other  special  visits  abroad  at  the  chief 
of  state  or  head  of  government  level,  are  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  contemjiorary  American  diplomacy. 
They  serve  as  an  instrument  of  effective  statecraft, 
and  constitute  a means  of  developing  and  enhancing 
high-level  personal  relationships  and  influencing 
popular  opinion. 


DIPLOMACY 

continued 


Early  American  tradition  seems  to  have  established 
that  the  President  should  not  leave  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  during  his  incumbency.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  to  break  with  precedent  by 
visiting  Panama  in  November,  1906.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  I President  Woodrow  Wilson  decided  to 
go  to  Paris  to  head  the  American  delegation  at  the 
peace  conference,  and,  aside  from  enjoying  a tumul- 
tuous welcome  in  the  French  capital,  he  was  received 
in  formal  state  visits  in  Brussels,  London,  and  Rome 
— the  first  such  ceremonies  accorded  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  country. 

Since  World  War  I every  President  except  Warren 
G.  Harding  has  gone  abroad  (although  the  latter  did 
visit  Vancouver  briefly  on  his  return  from  Alaska) , 
but  in  most  cases  it  was  to  attend  various  conferences 
and  consultations  rather  than  to  be  received  in  state 
visits. 

More  impressive  than  j^residential  visits  abroad, 
however,  is  the  almost  unbelievable  quantity  of  visits 
to  the  United  States  by  foreign  chiefs  of  state  and 
heads  of  government,  of  which,  it  may  be  surprising 
to  note,  there  have  been  approximately  three  hundred 
throughout  our  history.  To  the  end  of  World  War  I 
there  were  only  some  thirty,  whereas  since  1939  there 
have  been  more  than  two  hundred.  State  visitors 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
represented  nearly  all  types  of  countries  — large  and 
small,  monarchy  and  republic,  autocratic  and  demo- 
cratic, old  and  new. 

Normally  an  official  state  visit  to  Washington  en- 
tails a three-day  stay  in  the  national  capital.  The 
principal  events  on  the  first  day  include  a reception  at 
the  airport,  a personal  welcoming  by  the  President, 
and  a state  dinner  at  the  White  House.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  there  may  be  various  local  ceremonial  tours, 
a state  luncheon,  a late  afternoon  reception  in  honor 
of  the  guest  attended  by  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
others,  and  a state  dinner  tendered  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  final  day  there 
often  is  included  a morning  press  conference,  an  ad- 
dress to  Congress  if  it  is  in  session,  and  a dinner  given 
by  the  foreign  dignitary  at  his  national  Embassy  in 
honor  of  the  President.  On  occasion,  as  in  the  case  of 
Premier  Khrushchev’s  visit,  this  itinerary  is  modified 
to  accommodate  official  consultations. 

Foreign  relations  may  be  influenced,  or  at  least 
colored,  by  the  manner  in  which  state  guests  are 
received  and  treated.  Undoubtedly  the  impression 
most  meaningful  to  many  of  these  foreign  official 
visitors  is  the  American  way  of  life,  the  panoply  of 
which  is  easily  visible  to  them. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  usual  round  of  re- 
ceptions, opportunities  for  addresses,  and  meetings 


with  ranking  officials,  tliey  may  undertake  a tour  of 
the  country  ranging  from  a few  days,  as  planned  for 
Premier  Khrushchev,  to  the  fifty-day  sojourn  of  Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie  in  1954.  Or,  even  if  the  state 
guest  remains  in  Washington,  he  may  see  variegated 
Americana  flowing  past  his  very  door,  all  of  which 
it  is  hop>ed  may  produce  a lasting  and  visible  impres- 
sion of  significant  effect. 

The  consequences  of  such  state  visits  thus  may  con- 
tribute substantially  in  shaping  the  future  of  foreign 
relations.  Greater  understanding  of  the  United  States 
and  its  policy  objectives  by  foreign  leaders  like 
Khrushchev,  jjerhaps  the  adjustment  of  international 
differences,  and  sometimes  negotiated  agreement  may 
result.  Yet,  even  if  the  effects  are  less  tangible,  com- 
prised simply  of  augmented  good  will,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  American  peaceful  intent,  or  a realistic  under- 
standing of  the  {x>wer  and  detennination  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  its  independence  as  well  as 
that  of  its  allies,  the  visit  neverthless  may  be  well 
worth  while.  Often  the  same  result  cannot  be  achieved 
at  a lower  diplomatic  level. 

SUMMIT  CONFERENCES 

HE  TYPE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  PERSONAL 
Diplomacy  that  currently  receives  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention,  and  which  Premier  Khrush- 
chev has  been  promoting  assiduously,  is  the  summit 
conference.  The  practice  of  chiefs  of  state  and  heads 
of  government  meeting  in  bipartite  and  multipartite 
gatherings  is  by  no  means  new  to  the  contemjx)rary 
period.  In  earlier  centuries  they  met  not  uncommonly 
to  air  grievances,  strengthen  positions,  or  join  their 
sovereign  families  in  wedlock. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  classical  diplomacy,  the  con- 
ference or  consultation  at  the  summit  seems  to  have 
been  the  normal  procedure  for  conducting  much  of 
the  major  business  of  reigning  monarchs. 

Through  the  years,  however,  regularized  diplo- 
matic channels  supplanted  the  earlier  system  of  direct 
and  personal  contact  among  the  leaders.  Neverthe- 
less, at  times  state  leaders  have  reverted  to  face-to-face 
negotiations,  illustrated  for  example,  by  the  meetings 
of  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  during  World 
W^ar  II,  the  tripartite  Potsdam  Conference  attended 
by  President  Truman  in  1945,  and  the  quardipartite 
Geneva  Conference  participated  in  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1955. 

As  far  as  the  j^revious  experience  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  whereas  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  not  personally  present,  he  initiated  and 
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PHOTOS  BY  BRIDE  AND  HAGUE 
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I 

Autumn’s  multifarious  symphony 
of  leafy  souls  ...  a screaming 
I background  of  color  strife  . . . 

Many  with  nature  endowed  death 
tolls  . . . not  dead,  only  sleeping 
i life  . . . One  apart,  not  of  this 

' natural  bent  . . . yet  a deeper  fit- 

ness than  all  of  these  ...  A strong- 
er note,  divinely  rent  ...  a separate 
symphony,  man  to  appease. 


! 


Some  girls  look  good  in  slacks. 
Others  are  favored  in  short  shorts, 
and  most  look  best  in  . . . well,  we 
thought  Arlene  Arnett’s  blonde 
hair,  brown  eyes  and  eye-popping 
figure  would  be  attractive  in  any 
garment.  We  believe  the  Maryland 
male  will  agree  that  these  pictures 
of  this  pert,  AEPhi  pledge  render 
vital  statistics  unnecessary. 
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interview  by  PHILIP  TRUPP 


Wit  . . . intellect  . . . perception,  etc.  seem  to  have  become  authentic  rarities  in  this  age  of  mass-mediocrity.  There 
are  those,  however,  who  somehow  manage  to  escape  this  cultural  beartrap  — the  survivors  are  few  and  far  between.  Hill 
O’Connor  represents  one  of  the  fortunate  few. 

O’Connor  teas  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  in  1926.  He  attended  various  grade  schools  there  and  later  graduated  from 
Baltimore  City  College.  After  graduation  he  worked  as  an  accounting  clerk,  a bartender,  and  a newspaper  reporter.  In  194,') 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  ivas  stationed  in  Europe  until  he  was  discharged  in  1946. 

Wheti  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  O’Connor  enrolled  at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore  where  he  teas  graduated  with 
a degree  in  English.  Soon  after  leaving  Loyola,  he  departed  for  Brussels,  Belgium.  While  in  Brussels,  he  taught  at  the  Inter- 
national .School  and  at  the  same  time  did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  He  was  inarried  in  Germany  in  1952. 

In  1953,  he  returned  to  America  and  began  his  teaching  career  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  At  present,  he  is  an  in- 
structor-counselor in  the  Office  of  Intermediate  Registration. 

His  comments  on  the  subjects  listed  below  are  completely  spontaneous  and  totally  unrehearsed. 


PERSONALLY:  From  The  Inside  Out 


Cultural  Activities  at  Maryland  U: 
“I  assume  you  mean  the  lack  of 
cultural  activities.  I should  say 
that  this  is  a cultural  wasteland. 
I have  always  had  the  feeling  that 
I would  stumble  over  a heap  of 
corpses  any  minute.  I have  enjoyed 
modern  dance  concerts  and  even 
the  theatre  production  of  Hamlet. 
But  what  else  can  I say?  The  uni- 
versity seldom  invites  outstanding 
speakers  or  scholars  to  conduct  in- 
formal seminars.  When  an  out- 
standing English  poet  visited  the 
university  tliis  year,  it  was  my  im- 
pression that  very  few  members  of 
the  faculty  knew  who  he  was;  they 
heard  his  name  and  ran  for  their 
anthologies.  When  an  eminent 
American  philosopher  came  to  this 
university  two  years  ago,  there 
were  four  members  of  the  faculty 
present,  and  judging  from  their 
questions,  half  of  these  members 
seemed  to  regard  his  lecture  as  an 
exercise  in  mystification.  One  won- 
ders if  this  is  a conspiracy.  I think 
not.  There  is  too  much  apathy  for 
even  mediocre  organization.” 
Hollywood  Sex  Queens: 

“You  mean  those  frigid  Snow 
Queens?  They  are  nothing  but  hy- 
gienic Pepsodent-smelling,  armpit- 
shaving, dislocated  women  in  the 
aura  of  drugstore  glamour.  One 
thing  on  sex  appeal:  The  values 
of  sex  appeal  are  indicative  of  the 
dehumanization  of  man.  Sex  ap- 
peal is  a smutty,  snickering  substi- 
tute for  healthy,  robust  activity.” 


American  High  Schools: 

“Well,  American  high  schools  do 
not  exist  in  isolation  from  the 
main  currents  in  American  life.  Its 
philosophy  ...  a dignified  word 
for  its  methodological  fetishes  . . . 
is  a compound  of  DO-IT-YOUR- 
SELF, HOW  TO  GET  AHEAD 
WITH  MINIMUM  EFFORT, 
THE  CULT  OF  PERSONALITY, 
SHIBBOLETHS  OF  EQUALITY 
AND  SUCCESS.  It  stands  for 
alienation,  disaffiliation,  and  an 
extreme  aberration  in  Western  cul- 
ture. It  is  symptomatic  of  the 
worst  features  of  American  culture 
in  which  “The  best  lack  all  con- 
viction and  the  worst  are  full  of 
passionate  intensity.”  Summing  up, 
contemporary  educators  and  semi- 
literate teachers  confuse  success- 
striving and  occupational  goals 
with  the  heritage  of  Western  cul- 
ture. “Better  well-hanged  than  ill- 
w'ed”  might  be  used  as  a slogan  to 
break  the  monopoly  of  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Depart- 
ments of  Education.” 

Television: 

“TV  — the  triumph  of  MASS 
MAN,  the  NEOBARBARIAN.  On 
the  level  of  tranquilizers  in  nar- 
coticizing  HOMO-AMERICANUS. 
It  may,  however,  contribute  to  bio- 
logical evolution  — the  lower  jaw 
protruding  and  bulging  fishlike 
eyes.” 

American  versus  Russian  Space  Ex- 

ploration: 

“With  all  the  claims  and  coun- 


ter-claims, who  can  be  sure  of  any- 
thing? We  do  know  that  after  the 
1951  International  Meeting  of  As- 
tronomers in  Paris,  France,  the 
Russians  objected  to  and  found 
pessimistic  the  hypothesis  that  man 
would  not  reach  the  moon  within 
fifty  years.  The  Russian  bluntly 
stated  then  that  they  would  be  on 
the  moon  waiting  for  us.  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  the  Russian 
achievement  in  space  has  been  im- 
pressive. A deciding  factor  may 
rest  on  the  quality  of  education. 
It  is  a question  of  jrreparing  young 
people  to  enter  into  extensive  re- 
search programs.  Whitehead,  the 
late  British  philosopher,  stated 
that  there  were  no  native-born 
American  scientists  among  a list  of 
thirty  scientific  pioneering  move- 
ments of  the  last  century.  Ortega, 
the  late  Spanish  jrhilosopher,  stated 
that  without  Europe,  North  Ameri- 
can scientists  would  be  incapable 
of  carrying  on  the  Western  scienti- 
fic tradition.  It  may  be  that  the 
reluctance  of  American  students  to 
enter  the  field  of  scientific  research 
is  a reflection  of  the  aj>athy  which 
attends  a consumer’s  paradise.” 
Harry  S.  Truman: 

“The  COMMON  MAN  witlt  un- 
common ambition.  The  LITTLE 
MAN  that  Chaplin  portrayed  in 
the  wildest  fantasies  of  Little 
Hobo.” 

Hemingway  — “A  FareAvell  to 
Arms”: 

“Hemingavay’s  men  are  Boy 


Scouts;  his  women  are  projections 
of  his  erotic  fantasies.  Though  he 
attempts  to  strip  love  of  its  ro- 
mance, he  ends  in  glorifying  the 
animal  instincts.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  this:  Just  as 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  he  attempts  to  get 
back  to  primaiy  relationships  be- 
ttveen  men  and  women.  Unlike 
Lawrence,  Hemingway  is  ashamed 
of  his  sensitivity.  His  portrait  of 
the  he-man  becomes  the  transpar- 
ent myth  of  his  otvn  self-glorifica- 
tion. ^\To  can  say  that  Katherine 
is  a woman  of  flesh  and  blood? 
She  is  really  a kind  of  female  alter- 
ego  of  Henry.  Hemingway  sub- 
scribes to  the  cult  of  experience: 
bullfights,  boxing,  Avar,  lovemak- 
ing, — these  form  the  background 
of  his  noA'els  and  stories.  By  vieAV- 
ing  him  in  the  abstract,  there  is 
something  good  in  his  rebellion 
against  empty  slogans  like  “make 
the  Avorld  safe  for  Democracy”,  and 
against  ideals  which  degrade  man. 
Still  there  is  no  c]uestion  that  “The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea”  is  a Avell- 
Avritten  exciting  narrathe,  and 
“FareAvell  to  Arms”  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  American  novels 
of  this  century.  I should  say  some- 
thing about  the  concentrated  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  . . .” 

Buildings  on  the  Maryland 

Campus: 

“Architectural  nightmares.  Soul- 
less. No  self-respecting  animal,  in- 
cluding rats,  Avould  live  in  them. 
Probably  built  on  the  principal  of 
minimum  distraction  to  the  stu- 
dents. Most  of  the  offices  are  clut- 
tered hovels  Avith  the  j^rofessors 
Avorking  on  top  of  one  another  like 
G.  I.’s  sleeping  in  their  bunks  on 
troop  ships.  If  style  affects  the 
man,  brother,  Avhat  goes  on  here, 
judging  from  the  buildings,  ain’t 
Avorth  talking  about.” 

The  Norm  tOAvard  Conformity  in 
the  American  University: 

“The  American  university,  from 
Avhat  1 have  been  able  to  see,  has 
lallen  into  line  Avith  mass  produc- 
tion. Begin  Avith  compulsory  edu- 
cation and  you  Avind  up  Avith  the 
popular  press.  Popular  culture  and 
mass  communications  are  taking 
their  effect  on  the  values  of  so- 
called  higher  education.  The 
“noble”  experiment  in  mass  edu- 
cation needs  to  be  looked  at  more 


critically.  Who  knoAvs,  education 
for  all  might  mean  education  for 
none.  In  the  university’s  receding 
freedoms,  there  is  one  redeeming 
feature:  there  are  still  some  good 
students  Avho  Avill  get  an  education 
(“getting  an  education  itself  is  an 
Americanism”)  in  spite  of  the  uni- 
A'ersity.  A basic  principle  in  any 
system  of  education  should  be  a 
need  to  help  the  student  in  not 
letting  school  interfere  Avith  his 
education.” 

Foreign  Films: 

“I  Avas  hardly  aAvare  that  there 
Avere  any  other  films.  I,  myself, 
haven’t  seen  a good  American  film 
since  Asphalt  Jungle  and  Treasure 
of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Foreign  films 
are  a sensitive  approach  to  human 
t cality.  The  American  theater  rep- 
lesents  an  escape  into  the  air-con- 
ditioned nightmare  and  a regres- 
sion to  an  adolescent  Hell.” 

Free  Love: 

“Hoav  Ave  abuse  the  Avord  FREE! 
.\nd  hoAv  Ave  ourselves  are  abused 
l)y  our  misconceptions  of  freedom. 
Love,  of  all  the  human  relation- 
ships, involves  total  commitment. 
It  is  our  love  of  self  Avhich  frees 
us  for  loving  others,  and  this  in 
turn  frees  us  for  creating  neAV  inner 
Avorlds.  To  love  is  to  pay  the 
price.” 

T.  S.  Eliot: 

“First  let  us  separate  the  man 
from  the  poet.  The  poetry  is  great- 
er than  the  man.  AVith  its  rich  al- 
lusiveness, thematic  structure,  con- 
scientious banalities  set  against  its 
dramatic  intensities,  the  poetry  is 
a great  achievement  in  Ttventieth 
century  art.  As  for  the  man,  he 
gave  up  the  spraAvling  Avasteland  of 
the  TAventieth  century  for  the 
Aapid  and  stultifying  graces  of  es- 
tablished nooks  and  corners.” 
Politicians: 

“Question!  Wouldn’t  it  be 
Avrong  to  consider  politicians  a 
special  breed?  There  must  be  even 
significant  individual  differences 
Avithin  this  group.  And  yet,  I’m 
ready  to  cjuestion  my  OAvn  premises 
Avhen  I see  our  electorate  domi- 
nated by  petty,  mediocre,  incom- 
petent, mealy-mouthed  Babbitts. 
I.ord  Acton  said,  “PoAver  corrupts; 
absolute  poAver  corrupts  absolute- 
ly.” But  I’m  inclined  to  think  that 
the  American  breed  of  politician  is 
already  corrupt  before  he  reaches 
poAver.” 


Poetry  and  jazz: 

“Well,  hoAV  did  this  all  begin? 

I don’t  think  it’s  a marriage  be- 
tAveen  poetry  and  jazz  or  maybe,  it’s 
a kintl  of  common  law  marriage. 
And  then  too,  it  Avas  a sjDCcific 
kind  of  poetry  that  became  associ- 
ated Avith  a specific  kind  of  jazz. 
Both  have  revolutionary  preten- 
sions (in  the  best  and  Avorst  ways) . 
The  poetry  even  has  apocalyptic 
yearnings;  this  is  its  Beatnik  qual- 
ity, and  that’s  what  is  specific 
about  it.  Both  attempt  to  break 
Avith  traditions.  Of  the  tAvo,  it  is 
jazz  that  is  becoming  more  secu- 
larized. Breaking  Avith  the  enforced 
isolation  of  an  ensla\'ed  ethnic 
group  — some  of  the  tendencies 
Avithin  the  Beatnik  poetry  betray 
a longing  to  return  to  an  order  of 
absolute  — Zen  Bhuddism  — as 
Avell  as  to  a Whitmanesque  expan- 
sNeness.  In  breaking  Avith  what  it 
considers  to  be  outmoded  English 
metric  forms,  Rexroth,  Ginsburg, 
and  Ferlinghetti,  borrow  a synco- 
pated beat  and  hipsters  language 
associated  Avith  jazz.  The  result  is 
olten  HYBRIDISM.” 

Nudist  Colonies: 

“Never  have  been  to  one.  I 
imagine  it  depends  on  the  individ- 
ual’s motives.  It  can  be  a back  to 
nature  movement,  sheer  exhibi- 
tionism, or  a bizarre  Avay  of  rebel- 
ling against  the  pressures  of  con- 
formity. What  I don’t  like  about 
it  is  that  it  is  set  aside  — that  is  to 
say  — it  is  a colony.  I’m  not  a 
nudist  for  the  same  reason  I’m 
not  a consciencious  objector  to 
Avar.  But  I am  interested  in  elimi- 
nating Avar  and  in  doing  aAvay  Avith 
unnecessary  clothing  — like  ties  — 
that  superfluous  appendage  of 
cloth  tongue  that  hangs  doAvn  a 
man’s  shirt  front.  But  then  Veblen 
demonstrated  long  ago  that  certain 
clothes  like  tux,  Avhite  collar  and 
tie  are  a means  of  establishing  pres- 
tigeful social  status.” 

Charlie  Chaplin: 

“Chaplin  is  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  tliat  ever  appeared  in  films. 
He  Avas  not  merely  an  actor  fol- 
loAving  the  dictates  of  a script,  but 
he  created  his  role.  He  projected 
the  problems  and  joys  of  his  OA\m 
life  onto  the  screen.  But  he  used 
the  film  as  an  aesthetic  medium  to 
heighten  and  to  give  magnitude  of 
his  personal  vision.” 


DIPLOMACY 

continued 

influenced  significantly  the  Peace  Conference  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  President  Wilson  headed  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  World  War  I Peace  Conference, 
which  was  the  most  comprehensive  conclave  attended 
by  any  President  of  the  United  States,  his  active 
negotiation  lasting  for  more  than  half  a year. 

Since  World  War  I every  President  except  Herbert 
Hoover  has  participated  in  some  multipartite  gather- 
ing in  some  capacity.  All  of  them,  except  Harding, 
have  gone  to  foreign  shores  either  to  negotiate  in  a 
formal  conclave,  to  join  in  conference  ceremonies,  or 
to  consult  with  imlividual  leaders  on  a formal  basis. 
The  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  meetings  in  Washington 
and  Moscow,  to  the  extent  to  which  diey  may  be  re- 
garded as  summit  conferences,  fall  into  the  third  of 
these  categories. 

In  the  last  forty  years,  to  summarize.  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  been  present  at  more  than 
thirty  conferences  and  conference-type  consultations. 
All  but  four  of  these  occurred  since  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
participated  in  more  than  half  of  the  total,  including 
the  important  meetings  at  Casablanca,  Cairo,  Tehe- 
ran, and  Yalta.  Many  summit  conferences  and  con- 
sultations, like  the  current  Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
exchange  have  been  bij^artite  and  often  informal  if 
not  intimate,  some  have  been  tripartite  or  quardri- 


jjartite  usually  in  the  nature  of  Creat  Power  con- 
claves, and  a few  have  been  more  general. 

The  summit  conference  among  friendly  states 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  involving  competi- 
tors and  antagonists.  If  the  parties  at  the  gathering 
are  on  amiable  terms  and  meet  to  promote  common 
objectives,  much  may  be  accomj^lished.  The  conver- 
sations of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  to  further  their 
wartime  plans  against  the  iYxis,  were  of  this  nature. 
Similarly,  the  postwar  meetings  of  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  generally  have  been  convened  to  join  in  com- 
mon cause  in  the  Cold  War.  In  such  sessions  the 
jiarticipants  make  serious  efforts  to  accommodate 
their  differences  and  establish  a united  front. 

After  the  Cold  W^ar  began,  East-WTst  diplomac)' 
at  the  summit  entailed  the  meeting  of  competitors, 
which  is  far  more  delicate  and  precarious.  AVhile 
certain  elements  of  common  interest  may  exist,  such 
as  a mutual  desire  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  general, 
nuclear  war,  the  conference  atmosphere  is  likely  to 
involve  substantial  conflict  of  interests,  rendering 
genuine  negotiation  difficult,  and  accentuating  the 
desire  for  “political  victoi7”  rather  than  mutual  ad- 
jtistment.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  risks  involved 
in  conference  negotiations  at  the  summit  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

continued  next  page 
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DIPLOMACY 
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The  principal  objectives  of  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit are  to  enable  the  ranking  leaders  to  come  to  know 
and  understand  one  another  personally,  to  promote 
agreement  when  this  is  inhibited  or  obstructed  at  a 
lower  level,  and  to  hasten  negotiations  when  expedi- 
tion is  imperative.  Khrushchev  has  frequently  re- 
iterated his  opinion  that  only  at  the  pinnacle  can 
significant  decisions  really  be  reached. 

As  an  instrument  of  diplomacy,  it  would  appear 
that  the  summit  conference  achieves  its  greatest  stat- 
ure and  is  most  productive  if  it  results  in  serious  ac- 
commodation embodied  in  agreed  instruments.  Oc- 
casionally these  take  the  form  of  formal  treaties,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  in  the  nature  of  agreements 
or  joint  declarations  of  policy.  The  consultations 
engaged  in  during  tlie  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  ex- 
change, inasmuch  as  the  visits  are  not  full-scale  con- 
ferences, naturally  are  less  prone  to  produce  such  re- 
sults than  they  are  to  provide  opportunity  for  clari- 
fying issues,  lor  presenting  national  positions  and 
personal  points  of  view,  and,  perhaps,  for  engendering 
mutual  respect  and  understanding. 


APPRAISAL  OF  SUMMIT  DIPLOMACY 


— nHERE  CAN  BE  LITTLE  DOUBT  THAT 
] diplomacy  at  the  summit  is  sometimes  necessary 
and  often  is  a useful  foreign  relations  technique. 
That  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  employed,  as 
\yell  as  its  effectiveness,  will  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  ability  and  per- 
suasions of  the  President  and  his  “confreres”  also  is 
obvious.  It  similarly  is  apparent  tlaat  summit  diplo- 
macy is  by  no  means  a proven  panacea  for  dealing 
with  the  critical  international  issues  of  the  moment. 
But  neither  has  it  been  disproven  that  high-level 
consultations  may  help  to  resolve  or  ameliorate  some 
of  these  problems. 

There  are  a number  of  important  advantages 
and  disadvantages  inheient  in  summit  diplomacy. 
The  following  are  among  its  principal  potential 
benefits: 


1  Sometimes  the  official  relations  of  states  may  be 
. improved  through  the  development  of  friendly, 
wholesome  personal  relations  of  their  leaders. 

2  Determinations  may  be  arrived  at  expeditiously 
. and  directly,  because  in  international  negotia- 
tions the  President  (as  well  as  the  Soviet  Premier) 
speaks  with  maximum  authority. 

3  Often  diplomacy  at  the  summit  may  result  in 
. broad  “agreement  in  principle”  respecting  criti- 
cal problems,  paving  the  way  for  more  definitive 
settlement  of  details  at  a lower  negotiating  level. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  an  impasse  reached  by  tra- 
, ditional  or  even  ministerial-level  diplomacy  may 
be  resolved  at  the  summit. 


5  By  its  very  nature,  much  summit  diplomacy  — 
. excej>t  where  secrecy  is  imperative  to  safeguard 
the  physical  security  of  the  participants,  as  in  time 
of  war  — is  inclined  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  lime- 
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light.  Consequently,  where  an  open  forum  is  desired, 
presidential  personal  diplomacy  usually  will  attract 
wider  popular  attention  than  do  discussions  at  a 
lower  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  equally  significant  disadvan- 
tages exist,  as  follows: 

Ilf  the  President  is  disposed  to  become  his  own 
. Secretary  of  State  and  his  own  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, morale  in  the  regular  foreign  relations 
establishments  is  likely  to  be  adversely  affected. 

2 Decisions  may  be  arrived  at  too  speedily  and 
• precipitately. 

3 Determinations  are  not  automatically  ad  referen- 
, dum,  so  that  the  President,  as  the  negotiator,  be- 
comes personally  committed  and  he  loses  flexibility  re- 
specting ultimate  decisions.  Moreover,  if  negotiations 
fail  to  produce  tangible  results,  a most  serious  predica- 
ment may  exist,  because  there  is  no  higher  authority 
to  which  the  matter  may  be  carried. 

Serious  national  risks  are  run  if  diplomacy  is 
. left  in  the  hands  of  the  dilettante,  and  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  may  be  a rank  amateur 
in  the  field  of  international  negotiation. 

5  The  President  may  be  inadequately  informed 
. with  regard  to  the  technical  facts  respecting  com- 
plicated matters  under  consideration,  due  to  haste  or 
to  his  incapacity  or  disinclination  to  master  volumi- 
nous reports  and  recommendations. 

6  Diplomacy  at  the  summit  is  dramatic,  auspicious, 
. and,  above  all,  new'sworthy.  Consequently,  presi- 
dential participation  often  must  endure  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  “fish  bowl,”  or,  alternatively,  if  conducted 
in  quiet,  it  may  run  the  risk  of  engendering  suspicion 
respecting  the  Chief  Executive’s  policy  position  and 
concessions. 

7  As  far  as  his  governmental  status  is  concerned, 
.the  President  of  the  Unitel  States  may  be  at  dis- 
advantage in  dealing  with  certain  foreign  heads  of 
government,  like  Premier  Khrushchev,  because  the 
President  may  not  be  able  to  decisively  command  the 
political  organization  and  people  of  this  counti7  as 
do  the  leaders  of  autocratic  political  systems. 

81'he  President  of  the  United  States  may  have  a 
• further  disadvantage  in  bipartite  Soviet-American 
negotiations,  in  that  he  represents  a partner  in  a 
coalition.  He,  therefore,  must  exercise  great  caution 
to  handle  his  negotiations  so  as  not  to  destroy  this 
alliance,  particularly  because  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
Finally,  perhaps  the  gravest  difficulty  rvith  sum- 
i mit  diplomacy  is  that  it  is  likely  to  raise  hopes  falsely 
j and  prematurely.  When  the  President  becomes  per- 
sonally involved,  important  and  conclusive  conse- 
quences usually  are  exjsected,  even  if  there  is  fore- 
warning that  this  is  not  likely  to  residt.  Popular 
I hopes  and  aspirations  will  be  frustrated  by  the  failure 
to  produce  satisfactory  diplomatic  arrangements,  and 
the  situation  may  be  politically  exploited,  rendering 
genuine  resolution  even  more  difficult. 

Because  more  is  likely  to  be  expected  from  the 
summit  than  from  conventional,  or  even  ministerial- 
level,  diplomacy,  more  needs  to  be  achieved.  When 


the  President  strides  into  the  arena  of  the  summit, 
he  must  seek  to  produce  significant  if  not  spectacular 
results,  he  must  be  prepared  to  bargain  to  obtain 
them,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  face  the  consequences 
therefor  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

# * # 

T THE  TIME  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
the  Republic,  the  framers  of  our  constitutional 
system  can  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  fore- 
seen the  global  role  that  currently  is  exercisable  by 
the  President,  both  as  Chief  Executive  and  as  an  in- 
dividual world  leader. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  era  of  summit  diplomacy 
obviously  is  well  under  way.  Its  potentialities,  aug- 
mented by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  employed, 
often  will  be  viewed  as  outweighing  its  disadvantages. 
In  the  current  era,  official  and  popular  pressures  to 
resort  to  negotiations  at  this  level  are  very  great,  as 
evidenced  by  the  months  of  tortuous  negotiations 
leading  to  the  recent  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers’  con- 
ference and  the  Eisenhower-Khrushchev  exchange. 

The  success  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  playing  the  game  via  personal  participation  at  the 
summit  depends  upon  consummate  ability.  The 
United  States  cannot,  therefore,  afford  the  luxury  of 
mediocrity  in  the  presidency. 


DR.  PLISCHKE 


This  is  a reproduction  of  an  article  prepared  by  Professor 
Plischke  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  MARYL.\ND  MAG.k- 
ZINE,  and  was  published  in  its  Septcmber-October  issue.  It 
was  written  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  .Soviet  Premier  and 
was  published  dining  his  sojourn  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Plischke  has  recently  written  a monograph  entitled 
Summit  Diplomacy:  Persoyial  Diplomacy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  published  with  a grant  from  the 
General  Research  Board  of  the  University  of  Marvland.  and 
it  was  published  in  1958  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search, College  of  Business  and  Public  Administration.  \ 
diligent  researcher  and  an  outstanding  scholar  in  the  field  of 
government.  Dr.  Plischke  is  the  author  of  three  textbooks,  ten 
other  books  and  monographs,  and  21  articles. 
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Kingston  Trio  mokes  spirited  entronce  to  delight  enthusiastic  front  row  fans. 


“Hi,  Dave.  Know  how  many 
people  there  are  out  there?” 
“Yeah,  Carl!  Power,  power 
POWER!  I feel  like  Hitler!” 
With  this  comment,  Dave  Guard 
of  the  Kingston  Trio  bounded  in- 
to the  packed  banks  of  Cole  Field- 
house,  incognito,  snapping  pictures 
ol  many  fans  wh(»  soon  woukl  be 
putting  him  on  film. 

Minutes  later,  the  largest  col- 
lege audience  ever  attracted  by  the 
young  stars  roared  its  approval  of 
favorite  Trio  renditions. 

When  the  mob  had  cleared, 
Carl  Carter,  news  director  for 
WMUC,  recovered  his  pencil 
“mike”  from  the  Trio  long  enough 
to  get  an  exclusive  interview. 
Exclusive,  that  is,  as  it  could  be, 
with  high  school  and  Diatnondback 
reporters  listening  in.  But,  he  was 
asking  the  questions: 


Carl:  Where  is  your  present  tom- 
taking  you? 

Dave  Guard:  Well,  after  a few 
days  off,  we’re  going  down  to 
North  and  South  Carolina.  We’ll 
be  playing  constantly,  every  night, 
until  we  head  back  to  California 
on  December  15th. 

Carl:  I heard  that  you  may  be 
going  to  Europe. 

Dave:  Yes,  we  may  plan  to  go 
this  Summer. 

Carl:  Would  you  rather  play  in 
a more  intimate  setting,  such  as 
the  Hungry  “I”,  rather  than  the 
Cole  Fieldhouse? 

Dave:  We’d  rather  play  for  more 
people.  Make  more  money  faster 
that  way. 

Carl:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Weavers? 

Bob  Shane:  We  admire  them. 
They’re  a real  folk  singing  group; 


Bathed  in  blue  spotlight.  Trio  does  "mood"  number,  below.  Standing  fans  arrived  much  later  than  ones  shown  above  right. 


choose  our  own  material.  Some 
people  try  to  get  us  to  do  songs 
from  Broadway,  or  jazz,  but  tve 
choose  all  our  own  stuff. 

Carl:  How  did  you  pick  “Goo- 
ber Peas?” 

Dave:  Well,  Bob’s  wife  comes 

from  Georgia.  We  wanted  a 
Georgia  song,  so  we  picked  "Goo- 
ber Peas.”  But  it’s  been  kicking 
around  a long  time.  We  thought 
it  was  good. 

Carl:  If  there’s  one  dream  that 
you  have  for  your  group  — what 
is  it? 

Dave:  Well,  the  thing  that  we 
hope  for  most  is  continued  success 
with  our  albums  and  our  popular- 


ity ratings.  We’d  like  our  work  to 
become  a standard.  We  hope  it 
will  last. 

Carl:  Was  this  the  biggest 

crowxl  you  ever  played  to? 

Dave:  No,  the  biggest  was  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  — 18,000..  But 
Stan  Kenton  was  there  and  I think 
he  had  a little  bit  to  do  with  that. 

Carl:  How  did  you  like  the 

audience  here? 

Dave:  We  were  worried  at  first 
about  the  sound.  But  they  tell  me 
it  was  all  right.  It  was  a great 
crowd.  Really  great!  They  moved 
me. 

And  the  Trio  moved  the  Terps. 


we  don’t  give  it  the  same  kind  of 
production  that  they  do. 

Carl:  Dave,  speaking  of  the 

Weavers,  you  remind  me  of  Pete 
Seeger  a bit. 

Dave:  Yeah,  many  people  have 
said  that  to  me.  But  Petey  is  a good 
musician.  What  we  do  is  not  mu- 
sic. We  play  four  chords  on  a 
guitar.  Anyone  can  do  this.  But 
Pete  has  a talent,  a real  musical 
talent. 

Carl:  Where  do  you  get  the  ma- 
terial for  your  songs?  For  instance, 
does  your  manager  dictate  what 
you’re  going  to  have  on  your  al- 
bums? 

Dave:  No,  Carl.  In  fact,  we 
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year.  He  was  a real  ass.  He  had  a lovely  answer  for 
anyone  who  asked  a question:  ‘Yours  not  to  reason 
why.  Yours  but  to  do  or  die.’  That  what  Spider  said 
to  me  just  now.  Maybe  it’s  what  they  tell  all  those 
people  who  are  like  me  too.  But  what  can  I do  about 
it?  It’s  not  like  there’s  ten  guys  who  don’t  want  to 
rumble.  It’s  only  me.  I can’t  do  anything  against 
fifty  guys.  There  was  another  guy.  An  English  teach- 
er. He’d  go  around  spouting  quotations.  The  one  he 
used  most  was  ‘To  thine  own  self  be  true.’  Fine. 
Great.  Good,  sound  words  of  advice.  How  do  you 
^o  about  being  true  to  yourself  when  there  are  fifty 
guys  making  sure  that  you  don’t?  Curious.  Never 
thought  like  this  before.  Maybe  I didn’t  want  to. 
But  why  now?  I don’t  particularly  feel  like  going  to 
that  other  place  tonight.  But  I’m  tired  of  being  told 
how  to  live  my  life.  It’s  got  to  stop  somewhere,  some- 
time. I’ve  got  to  start  living  before  I die.  Tonight. 
But  I’m  afraid.  They’re  afraid  too.  You  ever  see 
one  of  them  fight  without  ten  or  twenty  guys  backing 
them  up?  Maybe  that’ll  make  us  both  sort  of  even 
. . .being  afraid.  Do  it.  Yes.  Tonight.”  He  opened 
the  door. 

* # # 

^ 1 D N I G H T FOUND  NICK  SLOWLY 
y\/l  walking  home.  He  had  not  really  enjoyed  the 
dance.  He  had  been  too  nervous.  For  better 
or  for  worse  he  had  committed  himself.  It  was  done. 
Finished.  There  was  no  turning  back.  He  wondered  if 
he  would  miss  the  Barons  — the  companionship,  no 
matter  how  little  it  w'as.  But  he  had  chosen  to  be 
alone.  To  be  one  of  those  night  people  who  wander 
until  they  find  something  worthwhile  to  hold  onto.  It 
w'ould  be  a new  and  strange  experience  to  . . . 
a footstep  behind  him 

. . . see  people  he  knew  and  had  grown  up  with 
and  not  say  hello  to  them.  It  was  worse  to  know  that 
he  would  be  hated  and  perhaps  feared  because  he 
had  rebelled.  But  what  could  they  do?  Maybe  beat 
him  up.  But  that  was  only  once.  It  was  really  a 
small  and  insignificant  punishment  for  freedom. 

He  heard  the  footsteps  behind  him.  He  stopped. 
They  stopped.  Started  again.  The  block  stretched 
out  long  before  him.  Near  its  end  a solitary  street 
lamp  glow'ed  with  light.  The  windows  were  black, 
eyelids  closed,  keeping  the  outside  world  from  within. 
More  footsteps.  Stop.  They  came  faster.  Barons! 
Nick  ran.  ‘‘Get  home.  Almost  at  the  light.”  They 
seemingly  rose  from  the  street  into  the  light:  Dirk, 
Spider,  Jose.  A bicycle  chain.  Brass  knuckles.  A 
knife. 

* # # 

Sunday’s  sky  was  a monotonous  dull,  sad  grey. 
Streams  of  rain  fell  from  the  clouds  and  splashed 
in  the  streets.  Negro,  mulatto,  and  white  children 
played  nervously  in  their  flats.  Negro,  Puerto  Rican, 
and  Italian  mothers  sat  in  their  sweating  kitchens 
holding  their  sometimes-crying  babies;  their  husbands 
sitting  in  overstuffed,  rotting  chairs,  drinking  from 
beer  cans,  dreaming  of  their  long-shot  which  almost 
won,  and  reading  about  last  night’s  teen-age  gang 
killing  which  glared  sensationally  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Daily  News. 
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It  is  both  a temptation  and  a 
mistake  to  dismiss  all  of  the  pro- 
ducts turned  out  by  Tin  Pan  Alley 
tunesmiths  as  “bad  music”  — not 
that  a lot  of  it  isn’t  awesomely 
awful  and  best  described  by  words 
that  are  impossible  to  smuggle  past 
the  editor. 

But  if  you’re  not  a snob,  or  at 
least  not  a dishonest  snob,  you’ll 
have  to  admit  that  some  of  it  is 
pretty  good  and  writers  who  pro- 
duce the  good  stuff  are  pretty  con- 
sistent cats. 

A case  in  point:  Bob  Allen.  Still 
in  his  twenties,  Allen  has  made  the 
tax  collectors  ecstatic  via  the  for- 
tune he  has  managed  to  pile  up 
writing  hit  after  hit.  His  best  luck 
has  been  with  Johnny  Mathis  — 
and  Mathis  as  you  may  know, 
started  out  as  strictly  a jazz  singer. 
I caught  Mathis  at  the  Blue  Angel 
before  his  first  record  was  released 
a few  years  back.  At  the  time  he 
was  a highly  stylized  performer 
given  to  studied  vocal  esthenics 
like  the  “Sarah  Vaughn  slide”  and 
the  Sinatra  “bent  note.”  But 
strangely,  one  song  he  did  fairly 
straightaway  was  something  called 
“Chances  Are”,  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned Mr.  Allen.  Strangely,  be- 
cause the  tune  which  went  on  to 
become  a tremendous  hit  record, 
lends  itself  handily  to  jazz  inter- 
pretation. So  do  most  of  Allen’s 
tunes.  For  all  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  rigid  32  bar  con- 
struction of  a pop  song,  Allen’s 
tunes  are  supple  and  free-flowing. 
You  can  call  me  a heretic,  you  can 
even  cancel  my  membership  in  the 
Fabian  fan  club,  but  I think  there’s 
a lot  of  Gershwin  in  Bob  Allen. 
It’s  evident  that  no  lesser  a cat 
than  Shorty  Rogers  agrees  because 
his  RCA  Victor  Album  “Chances 
Are  It  Swings”  is  a swinging  tri- 
bute to  the  Allen  talents.  Shorty 
and  his  Giants  take  hits  like  “It’s 
Not  For  Me  To  Say”,  “Everybody 
Loves  A Lover”,  “Come  To  Me”, 
“A  Very  Special  Love”,  and 
“Teacher  Teacher”  on  a cheerful 
drive.  This  one  comes  highly  rec- 
commended,  and  some  might  also 
consider  the  cover  worthy  of  a 
backward  glance. 

A notable  event  is  MGM’s  re- 


lease of  “The  Benny  Goodman 
Treasure  Chest”,  an  apt  tag  for 
this  three-LP  series  of  never-before- 
released  performances  by  BG’s 
orchestra.  Sextet,  Quartet  and  Trio 
dating  back  to  1937-38.  Despite 
the  age  of  the  waxings,  the  sound  is 
extremely  good  — and  what  a line- 
up. For  openers  in  Volume  1 we 
have  the  quartet  digging  hard  with 
“Diga  Diga  Doo”  and  giving  “Tea 
For  Two”  its  lumps  as  the  orches- 
tra gasses  “Swing  Low  Sweet  Char- 
iot” and  “Can’t  We  Be  Friends”. 
The  sidemen  include  Harry  James 
and  Ziggy  Elman  on  trumpet, 
Teddy  Wilson  and  Jess  Stacy  on 
piano,  Charlie  Christian,  guitar, 
Lionel  Hampton  on  vibes  (and  on 
one  occasion  on  piano) . The 
MGM  people  have  done  their  good 
deed  for  the  year  in  issuing  this 
collection,  taken  from  actual  per- 
formances. Among  the  songs  Benny 
never  got  around  to  formally  slap- 
ping on  wax:  “So  Rare”,  “Whis- 
pers In  The  Dark”,  and  “Space 
Man”. 

Diana  Washington  doesn’t  be- 
lieve in  messing  with  this  false 
modesty  jazz.  She  calls  herself 
“Queen  Of  The  Blues”  and  I’m 
not  in  the  mood  to  argue  with  her 
after  spinning  her  latest  folio  for 
Mercury,  “The  Queen”.  Her  voice 
flows  warm  and  earthy  with  these 
real  sleepless  blues  like  “Trouble 
In  My  Mind”  and  “Back  Water 
Blues”,  plus  some  better  than  aver- 
age jx>p  stuff:  “Sunday  Kind  of 
Love”,  “Unforgettable”,  and 
“Make  Me  A Present  Of  You”. 

There’s  “A  Message  From  Bird- 
land”  from  Maynaid  Ferguson, 
and  it  gets  a very  special  delivery 
from  the  bandleader  who  blows 
one  of  the  most  exciting  trumpets 
around.  Ferguson  fronts  a 13-piece 
outfit  that  meshes  with  an  intense 
display  of  togetherness,  especially 
via  “The  Mark  Of  Jazz”,  “Star- 
fire”,  and  “Night  Life”.  This  one’s 
on  Roulette. 

Columbia  went  digging  in  its 
vaults  and  struck  a rich  vein  of 
Sinatra.  All  old  stuff,  but  good  to 
hear  again:  “Come  Back  to  Sorren- 
to”, which  is  also  the  title  of  the 
album,  “Someone  To  Watch  Over 
Me”,  “September  Song”. 


Edmond  Hall,  dean  of  the  New 
Orleans  clarinetists,  swings  out  in 
the  good  old  lowdown,  high-tone 
bot-flashes  traditional  style  and 
he’s  a treat  for  iced-over  ears. 
“Rumps  On  Rampart  Street”  is 
just  that,  and  Hall  is  joined  by 
his  brother  Herbert  and  the  late 
Omer  Simeon,  both  of  whom  tootle 
Clarinet  through  “Lover”,  “Hal- 
lelujah”, and  a number  of  origi- 
nals. It’s  on  the  Rae  Cox  label 
and  they’re  to  be  congratulated 
for  hiring  the  Hall. 

Briefly  Noted  and  Noteworthy: 

“The  Swingin’  Era”,  the  Tommy 
Dorsey  Orchestra  starring  Warren 
Covington.  Cov  recreates  hits  iden- 
tified with  the  great  bandleaders, 
keeping  the  original  flavor  while 
staying  within  the  framework  of 
his  own  individual  style  — a neat 
trick  I might  add.  Included: 
“Pompton  Turnpike”  (Charlie 
Barnet’s  1940  smash),  “Caravan” 
(Ellington,  1937),  and  “One  O’- 
clock Jump”  (Basie,  1937)  on 
Decca. 

Tribute  to  the  late  expatriate 
jazzman  on  Brunswick:  “The  Sid- 
ney Bechet  Story”.  This  covers 
quite  a hunk  of  musical  territory 
from  1938  w'hen  he  doubled  on 
clarinet  and  soprano  sax  with 
Noble  Sissle’s  Swingsters  with 
“Sweet  Patooie”,  “Black  Stick”, 
and  “When  The  Sun  Sets  Down 
South”  to  one  of  the  last  sessions 
in  his  life  made  in  Paris.  The  1956 
waxing  of  “Cotton  Ball”  is  espe- 
cially interesting  since  the  French 
sidemen  play  without  an  accent. 

“The  Piano  Scene  of  Ahmad 
Jamal”,  a new  Epic  release  was 
actually  waxed  several  years  back 
when  Ahmad  had  a piano-bass-gui- 
tar trio.  Careful  craftsmanship 
and  a studied  swing  mark  “Pa- 
vanne“  and  “Old  Devil  Moon”. 

And  we’ll  cut  out  with  a note 
that  Andy  Williams,  of  stage,  TV, 
and  Archie  Bleyer’s  flying  Cadence 
label,  and  Joni  James  of  MGM 
are  both  planning  to  play  a num- 
ber of  one-nighters  in  colleges 
throughout  the  country  and  maybe 
we’ll  be  lucky.  An  added  thought: 
I’d  like  to  hear  Andy  do  some- 
thing in  the  jazz  field.  He’d  gas 
’em. 


article  by  BILL  LEVY 


W^hile  walking  through  the 
Speech  building  the  other  day,  I 
overheard  two  people  in  deep  con- 
versation. Each  was  telling  the 
other  in  glorious  terms,  just  short 
ot  genuflection,  what  a well- 
lounded,  wonderfully  deep  and 
magnificent  selection  of  plays  the 
University  Theatre  has  selected  for 
production  this  year.  Not  willing 
to  accept  their  inflated  rhetoric 
at  face  value,  I decided  to  do  some 
research  on  my  own. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most 
ostensible  truth  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can theatre,  as  a whole,  has  become 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  replacing 
serious  efforts  for  tltose  that  will 
be  likable.  One  need  only  pick  up 
a New  York  paper,  turn  to  the 
theatre  section,  and  he  will  find 
that  most  Broadway  shows  are  gin- 
gerbread fantasies  of  life.  The  first 
reaction  is  to  say,  rather  defensive- 
ly, “Well,  what  about  off  Broad- 
way? They  are  putting  on  new  ser- 
ious drama.”  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  An  even 
quicker  look  (because  of  the  nausea 
that  follows)  reveals  the  antithesis 


theatre,  the  only  playhouses  that 
receive  large  subsidies  each  year, 
must  produce  more  new  plays  and 
far  more  of  the  fine  drama  of  the 
past  and  present.  If  this  is  carried 
out,  it  may  save  “our”  theatre  in 
America  from  complete  or  utter 
stagnation. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  conversation  of  the  two 
students  in  the  hallway.  Is  the 
University  of  Maryland  theatre 
program  fullfilling  its  obligation? 
Does  the  University  of  Maryland 
really  have  a well-rounded  theatre 
program  for  the  1959-60  season? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
an  emphatic  NO! 

University  theatre  is  putting  on 
four  productions  this  year.  In 
chronological  order  they  are: 
Three  Men  on  a Horse,  Medea, 
Coyne  Back  Little  Sheba,  and  Pa- 
jama Game. 

As  for  Three  Meyi  On  A Horse, 
it  is  an  inane  (supjiosed)  comedy, 
basing  its  whole  structure  on  coin- 
cidence. When  performed  at  Mary- 
land it  approached  tragedy,  or 
lather  pathos. 


William  Inge,  the  grossly-over- 
rated  playwright,  authored  Come 
Back  Little  Sheba,  the  third  select- 
tion  of  the  season.  If,  as  some  say, 
we  are  to  judge  a play  by  the  basic 
motivation  of  its  protaganist,  then 
the  wanting  of  a dog  to  come  back 
home  is  not  exactly  the  highest  of 
motivations. 

Making  the  big  musical  produc- 
tion, Pajama  Game,  after  a fairly 
recent  long  Broadway  run,  a road 
show,  and  a still  more  recent  movie 
seems  to  me  another  judgment  in 
poor  taste.  Producing  saccharine 
musicals  does  nothing  to  add  to 
our  theatre’s  prestige. 

Rather  than  being  completely 
negative  in  viewpoint,  I plan  to 
offer  four  proposals: 

1. That  the  university  conduct 
a playwriting  contest  with  a 
promise  to  produce  the  win- 
ning play  as  a regular  U.T. 
production. 

2.  That  instead  of  hackneyed 
Broadway  musicals  that  most 
of  us  already  have  seen,  the 
production  of  a timeless  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  show  would 
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(The  University  Theatre  and  all  that) 


of  this.  Off-Broadway  has  relegated 
itself  to  re-run  of  the  classics, 
adapted  novels,  and  recent  revivals. 
Wdiy  is  this  done?  Simply  because 
the  once-upon-a-time  theatre  has 
converted  itself  into  show-business 
in  search  of  excessive  profit.  In 
recent  years  even  off-Broadway 
productions  have  become  extrava- 
gant to  the  point  where  producers 
and  directors  are  afraid  to  risk  a 
failure.  This  means  that  there  is 
no  avant-garde  today. 

But  all  is  not  lost,  the  univer- 
sities being  our  only  endowed 


The  next  scheduled  production 
is  the  soon-to-be-performed  Medea, 
one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  all 
time.  Unfortunately,  that  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  students  and  ac- 
tors, this  play  was  put  on  in  the 
arena  last  year.  If  the  person  who 
made  this  choice  was  intent  on 
performing  a Greek  tragedy.  I’m 
sure  another  play  could  have  been 
found.  It  seems  ludicrous  to  limit 
both  an  audience  and  those  in- 
terested in  acting  to  the  same  play 
two  years  in  a row. 


be  refreshing. 

3.  A stopping  of  the  tacit  boycott 
of  such  authors  as  Beckett, 
Adamov,  Sartre,  Behan,  etc. 

4.  A new  and  bigger  theatre 
where  these  innovations  can 
take  place. 

Until  we  realize  that  mediocrity 
merely  breeds  mediocrity  and  that 
the  future  of  American  theatre  lies 
in  the  universities’  willingness  to 
experiment,  we  are  doomed  to  for- 
ever sit  and  watch  time-worn,  lik- 
able, nebulous  theatre  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 
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earn  a bachelor  until  she  knows 
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fiction  by  TIMOTHY  CRAIG 


Throughout  the  burning  afternoon,  Mrs.  Ten- 
nenbaum  and  a whole  battalion  of  dirty,  shouting 
children,  patches  on  their  knees  and  tongues,  pur- 
sued them,  flinging  bushels  of  fortune  cookies  and 
cheap  watches.  Hysterical  and  panting,  he  tightened 
his  hold  around  the  tiger’s  neck  as  they  both  crawled 
down  a long  road  through  a red  forest,  the  tiger’s 
paws  whipping  the  gravel  into  a cloud.  Strung  to 
the  tiger’s  back,  he  ordered  her  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  them  and  the  pursuing  blur  of  terror.  A 
wild  thing,  the  tiger  stretched  and  moved  more 
swiftly  than  ever  before,  swewing  only  for  a moment 
to  crush  a rooster  with  her  enormous  front  paw.  Be- 
fore them,  at  last,  the  window  stood  framed  against 
the  broken  sky,  and  they  bolted  through  it  into 
music  and  damp  grass.  Exhausted,  he  wept  and 
laughed,  his  tears  wetting  the  tiger’s  shoulder  and 
neck.  A bird  fell  to  his  shoulder.  At  last  they  were 
free  from  Mrs.  Tannenbaum  and  what  she  called 
her  lovely  things.  The  tiger  smiled  and  paced  across 
the  ambiguous  hills  at  dusk,  her  supple  body  still 
fresh  and  searching.  They  came  to  a meadow  where 
the  grass  was  even  greener  than  before  and  stopped. 
The  night  was  assembled,  and  the  moon  was  alive. 
He  and  his  tiger  laid  down  on  the  palm  of  the  hill, 
and  he  stroked  her  and  laughed  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  The  stars  began  to  walk  away  and  weary  he 
closed  his  eyes.  The  tiger  played  a violin  and  whis- 
pered “Chicago”  before  she  died  and  was  carried 
cway  on  feet  tinier  than  those  of  the  smallest  rain- 
drop. All  the  trees  let  fall  their  leaves. 

# # * 

The  starched  sunlight  punched  through  the  win- 
dow of  room  224  of  Foxwood  Hospital  and  shook 
the  bleached  walls  until  Teddy  Barrett  woke  up  and 
squeezed  the  curtains  shut.  He  dimed  back  into 
bed  and  took  more  time  than  usual  to  realize  that 
he  was  in  an  asylum.  Foxwood  stood  and  reared  its 
head  on  what  Teddy  knew  was  the  highest  hill.  He 
knew  it  must  be  a beautiful  hill  too,  for  he  had 
dreamed  of  its  beauty  many  times.  The  tenth  floor 
of  Foxwood  was  reserved  for  those  members  who 
had  money  and  were  not  labeled  as  dangerous.  They 
were  free  to  do  whatever  they  wished,  almost,  and 
some  left  every  month.  Teddy  would  leave  soon, 
too.  His  basic  problem  now  was  his  inability  to 
sleep.  He  had  been  on  nembutal  now  for  almost  a 
week,  and  he  guessed  that  he  must  have  slept  fifteen 
hours  before  the  sunlight’s  noise  woke  him.  He 
wasn’t  crazy  or  anything  like  some  of  the  people 
there;  he  w'as  just  the  victim  of  a nervous  disorder 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  his  youth  and  had 
become  more  pronounced  until  he  suffered  a total 
collapse.  That  is  what  Dr.  Mangello  had  said,  and 
he  would  leave  soon,  maybe  next  month.  He  was 
debating  whether  he  would  dress  or  remain  in  bed 
when  he  heard  three  knocks  at  the  door.  It  must 
be  Myron,  and  he  didn’t  trust  Myron.  He  turned 
in  bed  and  made  himself  silent. 

Myron  Bird  knocked  again  and  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a tall  young  man  clad  in  shorts  and 
a T-shirt  full  of  holes.  His  hair  was  unbothered. 


THE  TROUBLE 
WITH  TEDDY 

and  he  was  bouncing  on  a pogo  stick.  “Morning,  Ted 
Babes,  how’s  the  kid’’? 

“I  believe  the  existing  social  code  does  not  per- 
mit one  to  enter  a room  unless  one  is  aware  of  an 
audible  invitation.’’ 

“Wow!  Say,  Ted  Babes,  you’re  shaking  all  over. 
You  must  be  nervous.’’ 

“You’re  extremely  perceptive  today,  Myron 
babes.’’ 

“Please  don’t  call  me  that  again.  I can’t  fight 
that  Babes  stuff.’’ 

“I  see.  Well,  how’d  it  do  last  night”? 

“Splendid,  won  both  games.” 

“Splendid.  Will  you  cut  out  that  inane  bounc- 
ing?” 

“I  would  be  pleasingly  plump  not  to.  Trouble 
with  you,  Teddy  dear,  is  you  have  no  originality. 
Not  a drop.  I’ll  bet  you  never  even  roller-skated  on 
the  turnpike.” 

“For  crying  out  loud,  Myron,  how  ’bout  doing 
me  a favor  and  let  me  go  back  to  sleep  for  a while, 
willy  a”? 

“Well,  sure.  I mean  I only  stopped  by  to  see  if 
you  were  awake.  You  sleep  too  much  now,  but  I’ll 
see  you  at  eight. 

As  Myron  churned  out  of  the  room,  Teddy  tried 
to  remember  why  he  had  to  see  him  at  eight.  He 
was  glad  that  Myron  had  left  with  a minimum  of 
interference  and  at  the  same  time  was  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sleep.  Some- 
what desperately,  he  searched  for  some  thing  to  do. 
Reaching  into  a drawer,  he  found  a pencil  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  started  writing.  The  pencil 
slipped  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  stepped  on  it  and 
it  broke.  At  the  back  of  the  drawer,  he  turned  up 
another  one.  It  was  small,  and  its  point  was  dull, 
but  it  was  all  he  had.  He  winced  upon  discovering 
that  his  handwriting  was  almost  illegible,  but  con- 
tinued. 

“Chicago  is  a city.  It  exists.  It  is  sometimes 


noted  for  its  railroads,  its  stockyards,  and  A1  Capone. 
Historians  will  support  my  belief  that  a great  fire 
once  destroyed  much  of  Chicago.  However,  of  this 
I cannot  be  certain.  I can  only  insist  that  Chicago, 
a city,  does  exist.  It  is  located  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
which  also  exists,  one  of  forty-eight  states  composing 
the  United  States  of  America,  which,  I must  again 
insist,  exists.  Although  it  is  large,  Chicago  is  not 
a state  but  a city,  as  Philadelphia  is  a city,  and  Lon- 
don. I will  consider  no  opposition  on  this  point.  It 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  qualities  to  make  it 
a state.  Should  I be  challenged  here,  geographers 
and  scholars  of  every  shade  will  come  to  my  assist- 
ance. VVe  will  accept  no  contrary  opinions.  I offer 
this,  not  out  of  malice,  but  as  a challenge  to  the 
forces  of  perversion,  narrowness,  stupidity,  fear,  dis- 
interest, and  misunderstanding  which  have  placed 
me  in  this  room  until  I die.  I offer  it  with  a pinch 
of  vehemence.” 

As  Teddy  found  sleep,  the  sun  played  with  the 
curtains  before  going  home,  and  shadows  lurked  in 
other  shadows  in  the  hall  outside  his  door.  It  was 
October,  and  in  the  street  below  men  were  drinking 
beer  and  lying  to  each  other.  An  hour  passed  for  a 
second,  and  the  wind  came  to  complain  outside  his 
window. 

# # * 

All  along  the  street,  men  were  dying  of  a thou- 
sand diseases  and  the  newspaper.  Women  wept,  and 
fried  dogs  gnashed  their  teeth.  He  walked  in  shoes 
filled  with  blood  into  a bar  where  a frightened  army 
of  somnambulists  had  gathered  for  a last,  ghastly 
cocktail.  A giant  who  peddled  antiques  rolled  on 
the  floor,  screaming  that  he  couldn’t  locate  his  left 
arm.  He  approached  the  flypaper  bar  and  ordered 
a beer.  No  beer.  An  ale.  No  ale.  A saddle  soap. 
He  snatched  the  cup  of  foam  and  grease  and  faced 
the  frowning  window  just  in  time  to  see  Delia  roller- 
skate past.  She  was  going  to  the  beautiful  hill  that 
was  near  home.  He  must  hurry.  Turning,  he  flung 
the  contents  of  the  angry  cup  at  the  waitress,  who 
turned  into  a dead  fly.  He  chases  Delia  for  a week. 
He  would  make  her  naked.  He  called  to  her,  but 
she  couldn’t  hear  him.  He  saw  her  claim  the  flag- 
pole, which  arched  and  broke  xvith  her  small  weight. 
It  shouldn’t  have  done  that.  A man  tripped  him  in 
the  street  because  he  had  a patch  on  his  knee.  Old 
ladies  beat  him  with  dead  umbrellas  as  he  lay  on 
the  burnt  pavement.  He  tried  to  tell  them  to  stop 
as  he  was  already  dead.  They  wouldn’t  stop 

Jerri  Meisner  liked  Foxwood  because  it  was 
clean.  She  finished  her  dinner  in  the  hospital  cafe- 
teria and  waited  for  seven  o’clock  when  she  would 
see  Teddy.  She  was  a student  nurse  and  had  worked 
at  another  hospital  before  she  entered  Foxwood  the 
previous  month.  She  had  entered  Foxwood  the 
same  day  that  Teddy  had,  and  she  knew  him  better 
than  anyone  else.  They  had  talked  a lot  about  what 
they  wanted  to  do  and  why  and  what  had  happened 
to  them  every  day.  She  even  told  him  how  angry 
she  got  when,  on  the  first  day,  one  of  the  interns 
had  made  a pass  at  her.  And  that  wasn’t  too  bad 


either  because  the  people  there  were  so  interesting 
and  so  rich  and  it  was  so  clean.  Seven  o’clock.  She 
combed  her  hair. 

Entering  Teddy’s  room,  she  turned  to  the  win- 
dow and  opened  it  as  far  as  it  would  go.  The  wind 
fell  in  on  the  floor.  What  these  people  need  is  fresh 
air  Dr.  Mangello  had  told  her.  Teddy  was  still 
asleep.  Jerri  pulled  the  sheet  away  from  his  face 
and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  done  so,  and  she  didn’t  know  why. 
Teddy  awoke,  his  face  electric.  “Hello?  What?” 
She  looked  down  and  smiled.  “Hi.” 

“Jerri.  My  god  you  scared  me.  It’s  a good  thing 
you  say  hi  nicely  or  I would  just  have  to  spank  you. 
What’s  that?’,  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  book  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

“It  looks  terribly  like  a book.” 

“All  right,  what  kind  of  book?” 

“Short  stories.  I am  going  to  read  to  you.” 
“Let’s  see  it  a minute.” 

Sitting  down  on  the  bed,  she  handed  him  the 
book.  Tellers  of  Tales  he  read  as  he  opened  it  and 
fingered  the  contents  page.  “Here  is  a good  one. 
‘Silent  Snow,  Secret  Snow’  by  Conrad  Aiken,”  he 
said  as  he  handed  her  the  book  opened  to  the  proper 
page.  “If  you  don’t  mind  or  anything,  you  could 
read  that  one.  I read  it  a long  time  ago,  but  it’s 
real  good.” 

“What’s  it  about?” 

“Oh  about  this  kid  and  his  stupid  parents  and 
everything.  I don’t  know  what  the  point  of  it  is,  but 
it’s  well  written  and  everything,  and  I like  Aiken. 
You’ll  like  it.  Go  ahead  and  read  it.” 

‘You  know  a lot  about  literature  and  things,  don’t 
you,  Teddy?” 

“Well,  I read  a lot  in  school  before  I came 
here.” 

“I  don’t  know.  When  I was  a freshman,  I sort 
of  wanted  to  major  in  English,  but  I thought  nurs- 
ing would  be  better,  and  it’s  not  so  bad,  really. 
And  Mrs.  Buxbaum  — that’s  Marv’s  mother  — well, 
she  was  a nurse  and  . . .” 

“Mrs.  Who?” 

“Buxbaum,  silly.  Don’t  you  remember  my  telling 
you  about  Marv?  The  guy  I’m  going  to  mar^?” 
“Of  course,  it’s  just  that  I never  heard  his  last 
name.  He’s  a dentist  or  something,  isn’t  he?” 
“Well,  in  two  more  years  he’ll  be  one.” 

“Swell,  do  you  love  him?” 

“Of  course.  He’s  very  patient  with  me,  and  he 
has  a marvelous  sense  of  humor.”  A spare  snow 
climbed  down  into  the  street,  and  the  wind  shivered 
in  the  trees. 

“Oh,  keen!  Does  he  want  you  to  be  a nurse?  It 
sounds  boring  to  me.” 

“He  doesn’t  care.  It’s  really  my  decision  any- 
w'ay.” 

“How  come?  I mean  why  do  you  want  to  be 
one?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I just  think  whenever  someone  is 
sidfering,  when  I’m  around  they  won  t. 
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He  straightened  up.  “That's  awfully  irrational, 
you  know.  I can’t  believe  that.’’ 

“Well,  let’s  not  argue  about  it.”  She  stared  into 
the  book,  her  eyes  playing  along  the  contents  page. 
“Do  you  like  Ring  Lardner?” 

“Yes,  but  there  are  a lot  of  others  I like  better 
like  Fitzgerald  and  Faulkner,  and  ...” 

“Fitzgerald,  didn’t  he  write  ‘The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger’  ”? 

“Are  you  kidding”?  he  laughed. 

“Well  who  did  write  it  then?”  Her  face  was  red. 

He  frowned  and  pulled  the  sheet  up  to  his  chin. 
“1  don’t  know:  Frank  somebody.  It’s  not  any  good 
anyway.”  He  was  becoming  tired  again,  and  he 
wished  that  she  would  go.  The  snow  was  racing 
down  now,  but  the  room  was  still  warm,  even  with 
the  window  open.  Jerri  stared  into  the  wall.  “Do  you 
want  me  to  read  this  tonight”?  He  mumbled  some- 
thing and  pulled  the  sheet  over  his  face.  Turning, 
she  switched  off  the  light  and  retreated  out  the  door, 
into  the  hall.  Her  footsteps  were  noiseless  on  the 
thick  carpet,  and  Teddy  didn’t  hear  her  go.  He  was 
very  tired. 

He  was  luearing  the  striped  pajamas  his  mother 
had  give?i  him.  All  the  people  he  knew  were  dead, 
and  he  ivas  sitting  by  a gravestone,  stari?ig  at  it  and 
luondering  ivho  it  luas.  It  didn’t  make  much  differ- 
ence, he  thought,  because  everyone  he  knew  was  dead. 
He  wondered  if  Delia  could  hear  him  the  night  they 
sat  opposite  ends  of  the  great  table  in  the  crowded 
room.  And  the  night  he  had  really  tried.  The  world 
ivas  a beautiful  place  to  be  born  into  if  you  didn’t 
mind  happiness  not  always  being  so  much  fun.  If  you 
d dn’t  ?nind  not  being  able  to  eat  soup  or  cross  a 
street  or  anything.  If  you  didn’t  mind  people  helping 
you  boil  water  or  reading  to  you  or  not  knowing  who 
wrote  The  Great  Gatsby.  If  you  didn’t  mind  that  flat 
beer  every  night  and  people  writing  on  lualls  and 
picking  their  noses.  If  you  didn’t  mind  being  put  in 
t'  e mithouse.  If  you  didn’t  mind  a little  suicide.  A 
cat  rubbed  against  his  leg.  It  xuas  a holy  cat,  the  last 
of  the  holy  cats.  The  Egyptians  had  their  holy  cats. 
He  started  petting  its  head.  Then  he  picked  it  up  by 
its  tail,  sxuung  it  around  a thousand  times  and  smashed 
its  head  against  a grax'estone.  The  Egyptiaxis  loould 
chase  him  now.  He  got  up  quickly  and  raced  across 
the  easy  ground.  He  saw  the  unndow  again  and  hur- 
ried. He  reached  it  and  looked  back.  Eor  a mo- 
ment he  couldn’t  see  them,  but  he  knew  they  were 
coming.  He  plunged  through  and  thought  he  saw 
Delia  waiting. 

But  Delia  was  not  waiting. 

Myron  Bird  noticed  that  it  was  past  eight  o’clock. 
He  left  his  room  and  started  down  the  hall  toward 
Teddy’s.  Reaching  the  door,  he  stopped  and  knocked 
three  times.  There  was  no  answer.  Myron  looked 
around  and  op>ened  the  door.  The  room  was  empty. 
He  walked  across  the  grassy  carpet  and  closed  the 
window.  A slight  snow  was  beginning  to  fall.  “No 
originality,  that  boy.” 


The  trim  classic  beauty  of  a Hamilton  watch  for 
women.  Perfection  of  styling,  the  ultimate 
in  performance,  a watch  for  the  woman  truly  loved. 
Someday  you,  too,  may  be  given  a Hamilton. 

It  will  be  a day  you  will  never  forget. 

A<f//_7“0/V 

-M-  The  gift  of  a Hamilton  — reward  of  love 


limericks  by  MILES  MACMAHON 


The  following  observations  are  about  real  people  around  campus.  The  names 
have  been  changed  to  protect  the  guilty. 


An  intellectual  fellow 
named  Herman 
Was  terribly  troubled  by 
vermin. 

They'd  inhabit  his  clothes 
And  they'd  crawl  up  his 
nose , 

Which  explained  his  perpet- 
ual sqirmin'. 


A social  young  co-ed  named 
Rose 

Painted  the  nails  of  her 
t oes . 

It's  less  trouble  to  do 
And  it's  sexier,  too, 

Than  mending  the  holes  in 
her  hose. 
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A Diamondback  writer  named 
Pred 

Took  a poll  about  going  to 
bed. 

He  quizzed  boys  and  girls 
On  pre-marital  whirls 
And  printed  the  nonsense 
they  said. 

His  method  was  really  quite 
good 

For  finding  just  where  the 
girls  stood. 

And  he  did  not  resist 
The  temptation  to  list 
The  numbers  of  co-eds  who 
would. 


A freshman  I once  knew  was 
cursed 

With  perpetual  hunger  and 
thirst 

And  a trencherman's  end 
Was  the  fate  of  my  friend 
For  one  day,  at  supper,  he 
burst . 


article  by  BARRY  ALLEN 


AS 

PE 


Love,  love,  love  . . . (sigh) . We  gasp  in  awe  as  that  time  rolls  around 
when  love  once  again  flourishes.  Lhat  time  when  the  great  expressions  of  love 
are  seen  over  the  latrines  and  wash  basins  in  local  bathrooms  in  the  form  of 
literary  gems.  What  better  way  can  love  be  shown? 

W^e  are  visibly  imjjressed  with  this  epitome  of  human  emotion.  Arm-in- 
arm lovers  stroll  down  the  avenue,  smiling  and  cooing  for  all  to  .see.  He  looks 
at  her  and  his  salivary  glands  activate  themselves.  She  looks  at  him,  drops 
her  eyes,  blushes.  How  sweet  and  tender.  (No  script  here.) 

.\s  night  ajjproaches,  they  j)ull  into  parking  lot  "B”.  Our  faithful  female 
friend  realizes  that  our  hero  is  merely  interested  in  exploiting  her  jiersonality. 
Certainly  nothing  more.  Even  as  his  hands  get  as  over-anxious  as  his  salivary 
glands,  she  knows  that  he  is  a stalwart  young  man  with  only  the  best  of 
intentions. 

Later  he  cjuietly  and  passionately  asks,  “Which  one  does  it  go  on?”  This 
is  referring  to  the  placement  of  the  jewelry  which  commits  our  two  velvet 
flames  to  their  eternity.  This  symbolic  piece  of  jewelr)',  signifying  conquest, 
may  be  anything  from  a key  to  an  apartment,  to  a beer  can  opener,  like  a 
church  key  like. 

.\round  they  go  to  the  parties  to  hear  the  squeals  of  delight  and  the  slurps 
of  envy  as  their  friends  gape  in  wonderment.  Ah,  love. 

The  feeling  approaches  its  zenith  as  the  news  spreads.  “,\re  you  really 
church-keyed?”  inquires  a love-starved  co-ed.  They  nod  sedately  with  a know- 
ing look  in  their  eyes. 

So  personal  and  private.  No  one  from  the  outside  world  can  penetrate 
their  kingdom.  As  the  crowds  continue  to  gather,  he  occasionally  steals  a kiss. 
He  modestly  blushes,  as  an  eight-year-old  woidd  to  his  mother  when  he’s  been 
discovered  doing  something  naughty.  The  plastic  smiles  remain  with  nothing 
to  bother  them  but  an  occasional  attack  of  lockjaw.  Sweet  love. 

.\s  the  days  pass  on,  our  boy  decides  he  must  do  .something  more  to  show 
the  depth  of  his  feelings.  A poem!  He  must  write  a poem.  He  will  compose 
a sonnet  for  his  lady  love  to  rival  that  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare.  Done. 

Those  moonlit  evenings  on  the  terraces  on  the  mall,  are  no  time  to  be 
without  words.  "W^hom  can  he  quote?  Got  to  impress  her.  .\fter  that  it’s 
easy.  One  has  to  be  well  rehearsed  and  well-versed  in  order  to  create  stars  in 
those  eyes. 

Then  it  comes.  “Udien  are  you  two  going  to  get  married?”  asks  a gossiping 
female  in  a low  voice.  They  look  at  each  other.  He  says  three  years  and  she 
says  this  coming  June.  Dissension?  Could  be. 

Weeks  jjass  into  months.  Another  great  moment  comes  when  each  in- 
dividual meets  the  other’s  parents.  W^ith  knees  knocking,  our  girl  ])uts  on  the 
greatest  performance  of  her  life.  Our  boy  on  the  other  hand  is  tongue-tied. 
The  mother  of  the  girl  asks  the  boy,  “So  when  are  you  getting  married?”  He 
blurps  and  sputters,  but  nothing  intelligible  comes  forth.  She  stares  at  him. 
He  shakes  more  by  the  minute.  Finally,  he  excuses  himself  with  a garbled  good- 
bye. 

Little  gremlins  begin  to  blacken  the  horizon.  ,\n  icy  feeling  creeps  into  his 
toes.  He’s  just  a kid,  he  says  to  himself.  He’s  not  ready  to  settle  down.  He 
begins  to  yearn  for  the  wide  open  spaces. 

The  ensuing  meetings  between  our  two  lovebirds  residt  in  a declining  of  the 
relationship.  But  could  this  true  and  everlasting  love  sworn  on  that  most 
sacred  of  church  keys,  diminish  with  the  sinking  temperature  of  our  hero’s  feet? 
Incredible!  The  faith  of  .so  many  will  be  shattered! 

He  tries  to  find  a way  out.  What  can  he  say?  Falks  down  at  the  local 
pid)  reach  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  The  fellas  can’t  help  him  out  at 
all. 

He  promises  that  he’ll  never  get  serious  again.  Finally  one  brisk  fall 
evening  a year  later,  he  tells  her  it’s  all  over.  Pity,  pity.  She  accepts  it  nobly  and 
returns  his  church  key.  He  jjroceeds  to  tell  everyone  that  he  initiated  the  break- 
iq).  This  is  important. 

Just  to  be  with  the  boys  again.  Nothing  like  bumming  around  with  a 
few  cronies.  No  pressures.  No  problems. 

Again  time  passes.  Fhis  time  only  a few  weeks  have  elapsed  when  our 
local  Romeo  surveys  a geometric  phenomena  in  the  person  of  a redhead. 

The  all-important  contact  is  made.  He  waits  for  the  right  time  and  asks 
her  out.  He  must  be  well  rehearsed  and  well-versed. 

A month  passes  and  underneath  a tree  in  “B”  parking  lot  our  boy  asks 
quietly  and  passionately,  “Which  one  does  it  go  on?”  .\nother  niche  is  added. 
,\nyway,  isn’t  this  where  we  came  in? 
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PUNT 


It  was  belore  game  time  and  the  players  were  fil- 
ing solemnly  into  the  locker  room.  Today  was  the 
Itig  one. 

Coach  Newgin  sat  on  the  end  of  a bench  think- 
ing over  his  ]xist  seasons.  Things  hadn’t  been  any 
bed  of  daffodils  for  the  last  nine  years.  A record  of 
13-76-1  was  not  the  best  in  the  nation  by  any  means. 
“Blit  just  think  of  some  of  the  unexpected  things  I 
had  to  contend  with,’’  he  thought. 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  his  first  string  quarter- 
back sensation,  Sigfried  Lee,  had  his  visa  cancelled 
and  he  had  to  go  back  to  Tibet.  It  seems  as  though 
he  was  caught  selling  opium  through  the  dorms  at 
night.  He  claimed  that  he  was  just  sharing  some 
“goodies”  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  from  home. 
That  was  also  the  year  that  his  star  left  tackle  had 
eloped.  Newgin  never  could  understand  that  mar- 
riage — as  far  as  tackles  went,  she  was  pretty  ugly. 

There  was  the  year  of  the  “I”  formation.  (Let’s 
forget  that  one.)  He  remembered  the  year  he  invent- 
ed the  “O”  formation.  That’s  the  one  where  every- 
one just  ran  around  in  circles.  Didn’t  gain  much 
yardage  that  season.  Then  there  was  the  formation 
that  created  somewhat  of  a sensation,  the  “lonesome 


center.”  Poor  Martha,  she  could  really  snap  that 
liall,  too. 

Memories  poured  through  Newgin’s  head.  Home- 
coming four  years  ago  was  a game  he  would  like  to 
forget.  Before  a crowd  of  -13  people  he  lost  a thriller 
to  the  “Holy  Roller  Home  for  the  Aged,”  71-3.  How 
was  he  to  know  that  they  could  run. 

This  was  the  last  year  of  Newgin’s  contract  and  he 
had  to  make  a showing  or  else  he  would  be  starring 
in  the  “lonesome  coach”  formation  next  year.  But 
now  he  must  concentrate  on  today’s  clash. 

Today’s  opponents  were  the  “Tennessee  Conserva- 
tory for  Unwed  Mothers,”  commonly  known  as  the 
“Mommies”.  They  were  famous  for  their  various 
adajjtations  of  the  “belly  series”.  And  every  player 
on  the  squad  was  at  least  in  her  sixth  month.  This 
Newgin  thought,  was  to  his  advantage.  But  then 
again,  you  can  never  tell.  Dill  pickles  and  chocolate 
syrup  before  a game  can  do  strange  things  to  a team. 

Newgin  decided  not  to  take  any  chance  of  error 
on  the  part  of  his  quarterback,  Milt  Piltdown,  in 
calling  jjlays  for  the  game.  Not  that  his  signal  caller 
wasn’t  competent,  but  everyday  someone  had  to  show 
this  young  lad  where  his  dorm  was  and  the  direction 
of  the  chow  hall.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he 
never  remembered  which  uniform  was  his  own. 

.\s  young  Piltdown,  the  qb,  strode  into  the  locker 
room  Newgin  beckoned  him  over  to  where  he  was 
sitting.  Placing  his  arm  affectionately  around  Milt’s 
shoulders  Newgin  said,  “Lad,  today  I rvant  to  give 
you  a series  of  plays  to  call  if  we  win  the  toss  and 
receive. 

"On  first  down  I want  vou  to  hand  off  to  your 
right  halfback  going  over  right  guard.  On  the  second 
play  I want  you  to  give  to  ycur  fullback  going  up 
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the  middle.  Tlien  on  the  third  play  I want  you  to 
pitch  out  to  the  left  halfback  and  have  him  sweep 
left  end.  Got  that? 

“Then  on  the  fourth  play  f want  you  to  punt. 
Play  it  safe  the  whole  way.’’  Milt  nodded  mutely,  got 
up,  and  j)roceeded  to  suit  up  for  the  afternoon’s 
game. 

Newgin  glanced  over  at  Milt  and  decided  he  had 
better  re-emphasize  the  sequence  of  the  plays  again. 
He  noticed  that  Milt  was  trying  to  jam  his  right 
foot  into  a left  footed  cleat.  The  Coach  said,  “Re- 
member this  series  of  plays,  on  first  play  a 24,  then 
a 30,  the  third  j)lay  to  be  29,  and  on  the  fourth  play, 
punt.  Are  you  sure  you  understand?’’ 

Milt  looked  at  the  Coach  through  his  three  inch 
bifocals  and  mumbled,  “Yeth.” 

The  two  teams  were  lined  up  on  the  field  waiting 
for  the  referee  to  blow  the  whistle  that  would  start 
the  game.  Newgin’s  fair-haired  scholars,  representing 
the  llniversity  of  Archaicism,  had  won  the  toss  and 
elected  to  receive.  The  whistle  blew,  and  the  ball 
was  booted  far  into  the  end  zone.  The  “Relics”,  as 
the  home  team  was  fondly  known,  let  the  ball  go 
and  elected  to  take  it  on  their  own  20. 

On  the  first  play  from  scrimmage,  Piltdown  hand- 
ed oil  to  Melvin  Swillpot,  who  cra.shed  over  right 
guard  and  made  his  way  to  the  “Relic”  45.  On  the 
next  play  Milt  neatly  tucked  the  ball  into  the  arms 
of  Sheila  Cila  (a  strapping  young  lass  who  could  do  a 
rapid  100  yards)  who  plowed  straight  up  the  middle 
to  the  “Mommies”  41. 

The  Conservatory  called  time  out.  It  appeared 
that  a “preemie”  was  on  the  way. 

Wdien  play  was  resumed  (it  was  twins,  a boy  and 


a girl  each  weighing  over  nine  pounds)  Milt  grace- 
fidly  pitched  out  to  his  trailing  left  half  back.  Nor- 
mal Vincent!  Peel,  who  danced  his  way  down  to  the 
“Mommies”  six  yard  line.  The  stands  were  in  a 
iqii'oar  of  glee,  all  19  spectators  were  standing  in  or- 
der to  get  a better  view  of  this  next  play. 

As  the  “Relics”  came  out  of  the  huddle  they  lined 
iq>  in  jjunt  formation.  Milt  was  standing  back  on  the 
19.  Newgin  figured  that  this  was  that  passing  spread 
formation  that  he  worked  so  good  once  before. 

Pilttlown  took  a direct  snap  from  center  and  jjro- 
cecded  to  place  his  foot  stpiarely  into  the  ball.  I'he 
pigskin  lofted  high  into  the  air,  and  landed  in  row 
QO  of  the  end  zone  seats. 

As  the  whistles  blew  Milt  turned  and  headed  for 
the  bench,  wearing  a broad  grin  on  his  usually  ex- 
pre,ssionless  face.  He  was  jjroud  of  himself.  Hadn’t 
he  followed  instructions  to  the  letter? 

Newgin  was  stone-white  with  rage.  He  looked  at 
the  lad  and  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  have  to  say  for 
yourself?’ 

Milt,  looked  back  out  to  the  field  for  a .second, 
then  faced  the  coach  and  in  an  aijologetic  tone  said, 
“I’m  sorry  Coach,  I trietl  to  punt  out  of  bounds.” 


JOIN  THE  xmk  MARCH  OF  DIMES 

BIRTH  DEFECTS  • ARTHRITIS  • POLIO 


Quoth  that  swing  chick  Priscilla 
awhile  back  to  a cat  named  John 
Alden:  “Do  it  yoursell,  Jack”  — 
and  the  sport  has  been  popular 
ever  since.  Doing-it-yourself,  1 
mean. 

This  concept  has  even  invaded 
the  ja//.  lield,  and  1 believe  that 
jazz  is  a tar  far  better  thing  you 
can  do  yourself  than,  for  example, 
building  .some  rickety  piece  of  furn- 
iture that  will  idtimately  serve  as 
lirewood  of  dubious  (juality. 

There’s  a New  York  firm  calling 
itself  MMO  — which  stands  for 
“M  usic  Minus  One”  and  contends 
that  being  a jazz  bidf  is  not 
enough.  Through  a scries  of  al- 
bums in  \\’hich  stellai  sidemen 
tackle  the  standards,  MMO  invites 
you  to  sit  in  on  the  gig>  and  to 
facilitate  this  supplies  written-out 
parts  for  various  instrunu’i.ts  and 
vocals  along  with  the  records. 

This  audience-partici]xttion  bit 
can  residt  in  a number  of  things- 
like  all  of  your  friends  fleeing  to 
the  hills  wearing  earmuffs  — but 
nothing  beats  the  satisfaction  you 
personally  derive  no  matier  how 
undeniably  lousy  you  may  be.  You 
.Vre  There  torturing  the  in- 
strument of  your  choice  as  people 
like  guitarist  Mundell  Lowe,  bass- 
ist George  Duvivier,  tener  saxon 
liud  Freeman  and  skin  specialist 
Panama  Francis  — to  name  just  a 
few  — turn  on  the  power. 

MMO  supplies  easy-to-read  parts, 
and  if  you  can’t  read  but  have  a 
good  natural  ear,  that’ll  do  almost 
as  well.  For  example  in  their  al- 
bum titled  “Blues  In  The  Night” 
there  are  eight  songs  on  record  in- 
cluding the  title  song.  Each  song 
is  separately  scored  for  “C”  instru- 
ments (piano  and  vocalist)  , B flat 
instruments  (clarinet,  trumpet, 
tenor  sax)  E flat  instruments 
(alto  and  baritone  sax)  and 
the  Ba,ss  Cleffers  (trombone  and 
bass) . Joe  Wilder,  trumjjet.  Hank 
Jones,  piano,  Mundell  Lowe  and 
Duvivier  are  members  of  the  com- 
bo. Then  on  another  MMO  of- 
fering succintly  tagged  “The  Dixie 
Do  It  Yourself”  the  Bob  Wilber 
.All  Star  Jazz  band  (Wilber  on  clar- 
inet with  Buck  Clayton,  trumpet; 
Vic  Dickenson,  trombone;  Dick 
Wellsteed,  piano;  Abdull  Malik, 


bass;  plus  k'reeman  and  Panama 
Francis  romp  through  such  choice 
chestnuts  as  “Basin  Street  Blues”, 
‘AVildman  Blues”  and  “High  So- 
ciety” as  you  try  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

Not  being  sure  of  anv  distribu- 
tion problems  that  may  or  may 
not  enter  into  MMO’s  operation. 
I’ll  ]jass  along  their  addre.ss:  719 
Tenth  .Avenue,  NYC.  They’ve  got 
some  longhair  stuff,  too  — concerti, 
symphonic  — in  ca.se  you  dig  the 
virtuoso  bit.  .A  most  worthwhile 
operation  in  my  book. 

Onto  something  that  retpiires  a 
lot  le,ss  work,  as  a tnatter  of  fact 
the  candidates  with  which  the  ]reo- 
ple  itivolved  admit  it  requires  no 
work,  no  brains  to  listen  to,  is  what 
attracterl  me  in  the  first  place  to 
“Ski  Songs  Sutig  By  Bob  Cibson”. 
Ciljson  is  a folksinger  of  fairly  skill- 
full sorts  who  has  knocked  around 
joints  like  the  Cate  of  Horn  in 
C.hicago  and  the  Blue  Angel  and 
Village  Vanguard  in  New  York. 
His  hobby  is  skiing  and  the  songs 
iticlude  the  legend  of  “Super  Ski- 
ier’s  Last  Race”  (chanted  to  the 
tune  of  that  recent  Tin  Pan  .Alley 
hit  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  The  Re- 
])ublic”  thusly;  “Cory,  Cory,  what 
a helluva  way  to  die”)  . Cihson 
has  the  following  advice  for  listen- 
ers: “For  enjoying  this  in  utmost 
fidelity,  we  recommend  a mon- 
aural sassaphras  X2371-A^  speaker 
in  coordinate  linkage  with  a bi- 
triennial mixless  moraphan  (Mod- 
el 17  B)  and  a hot  buttered  rum 
(Elektra  Specialty  Series)  . 

There’s  some  solid  evidence 
jjointing  to  the  re-birth  of  that 
great  institution  of  the  30s  and 
early  lOs,  The  Big  Band.  T he  most 
solid  evidence  being  that  peojrle 
are  ]rutting  money  into  bands  (al- 
though, man,  would  you  be  sur- 
prised at  the  name  of  the  big  band 
recently  on  a national  tour  when 
sidemen  well  known  for  their  com- 
petance  were  only  pidling  down 
,1100  a week,  and  having  to  send 
most  of  that  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies, re.sorted  to  sleeping  in  cars 
and  ironing  their  own  shirts)  . .Any- 
how, money  is  being  put  into 
bands,  and  the  diskeries  are  record- 
ing them. 

“Chairman  of  The  Beard”  is 


Count  Basie’s  for  Roulette,  and  the 
cover’s  a gas  with  Basie  presiding 
in  the  Madison  .Ave.  mahogany  of 
a conference  room  surrounded  by 
his  businesslike  cats.  Since  the  dic- 
tionary defines  “Chairman”  as 
“one  who  presides  over  a meet- 
ing, heads  a committe  or  any  or- 
ganized body  and  defines  “board” 
as  “a  group  of  poj)le  who  con- 
tribute to  the  management  and  aid 
in  the  direction  of  a company  or 
jjublic  institution”  — you  arrive  ;it 
the  title.  Basie  is  indeed  an  in- 
stitution, and  the  all-out,  exuber- 
ant side  of  this  insitution  comes 
into  bright  focus  via  “Blues  In 
Hoss’  Elat”  and  the  witty  “The 
Deacon.”  Some  juicily  satisfying 
.solo  work  is  contributed  by  Basie, 
Frank  VVe.ss  and  .A1  Crey  . . . 
“Hamp’s  Big  Band”  is  a mass  of 
great  big  glowing  sound,  spotlight- 
ing the  leaderman  (who  always- 
looks  like  he’s  riding  an  invisible 
prog  stock  and  “Cat”  .Anderson  on 
trumpet.  Hamp’s  band  boasts  20 
of  our  most  industriously  sing- 
ing citizens  — including  no  less 
than  a half  dozen  trumpet  Jjlay- 
ers.  .At  times  the  weight  of  the 
sound  pushes  almost  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  technically  the  record- 
ing is  great.  Stuff  like  “Flying 
Home”,  “.Airmail  Special,”  “Night 
Train”  in  the  line-up  (.Audio  Fi- 
delity) . 

Briefly  noted:  Keely  Smith,  a 

jazz  singer  in  s]rite  of  the  jro]) 
.songs,  with  “Be  My  Love”  (Dot 
.Album).  Herein:  “I’d  Climb  The 
Highest  Mountain”  a good  Tin 
Pan  .Alley  tune  — “Smoke  Gets  In 
Your  Eyes”,  “You  Made  Me  Love 
You”  . . . “The  Mary  Kaye  Trio 
On  The  Sunset  Strip”,  slick  so- 
phisticated entertainment  waxed 
“on  location”  in  Hollywood.  “How 
Did  He  Look”,  “V’ou’ve  Changed,” 
“Lover  Come  Back  To  Me”  (War- 
ner Brothers  album)  . . . “Double 
Barrel  Marching  Dixie”,  with 
Bourbon  Street  Barons  thumping 
out  marches  like  the  “Washington 
Post”  and  “Stars  .And  Stripes  For- 
ever” in  the  walloping  two-beat 
sound  of  Dixie.  Not  art,  not  subtle 
but  it’ll  sure  as  hell  wake  you  up 
in  the  morning  (Top  Rank  .Al- 
bum) . . . 


PHOTOS  BY  HAGUE 


G[d  Jlins. 


THE  DEATH  OF  A FRIEND’S  BABY 


Spoke  the  old  man,  “The  world  is  a loveless 
Place,”  as  he  lit  his  pipe  and  endless- 
Ly  puffed,  that  would  only  end  with  him 
(Or  so  it  seemed) . And  on  a whim 
The  boy  next  door  ran  away 
Without  saying  a word  to  anyone,  disregarding 
His  father’s  note  saying,  “Come  homel 
All  is  forgiven.”  But  this  has  nothing 
To  do  with  the  reality  of  a month-old 
Baby  dying  of  undiagnosed  pneumonia. 

In  far  away  places  fish  were  sold 
As  one  could  hear  the  fragrance  of  restless 
High  tides  splashing  with  splendor 
Against  age  old  rock. 


ON  FIRST  MEETING 

to  patty 


. . . the  sun  in  the  east 

As  the  day  starts  to  limp  and  whimper 

Everything  reflecting  the  silent  softness 

Of  your  laughing  eyes 

Busy  in  their  languid  intent 

Like  honey  dripping  off  a bear  cub’s  paw. 

. . . at  the  threshold  of  something 
A newborn  babe 
After  womb-felt  joy, 

I feel  afraid  as  the  sand  crab 
With  the  ebb  of  tide. 

But  happy  as  a wig-wag  dog. 

. . . now  among  winter  web  trees 
Lingering  to  look  up 
And  shyly  viewing  the  sky 
Like  a February  groundhog 
Watching  snow  patches  on  slate 
I only  want  one  star  — VENUS. 


> M 


“C’mou,  you  have  a)i  8 O’clock 


Typical  Freshman  Couple 


“Oreenbelt  Lake  was  never  like  this.” 


Forty-three,  and  still  room. 
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Excellence  in  Electronic* 


AT  RAYTHEON... 

Scientific  imagination 
focuses  on  . . . RADAR . . . 

SONAR  . . . COMMUNICATIONS . . . 
MISSILE  SYSTEMS  . . . 

ELECTRON  TUBE  TECHNOLOGY... 
SOLID  STATE 


Challenging  professional  assignments  are  of- 
fered by  Raytheon  to  outstanding  graduates 
in  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engin- 
eering, physics  and  mathematics.  These  as- 
signments include  research,  systems,  devel- 
opment, design  and  production  of  a wide 
variety  of  products  for  commercial  and  mil- 
itary markets. 

For  specific  information,  visit  your  place- 
ment director,  obtain  a copy  of  “Raytheon 
. . . and  your  Professional  Future,”  and  ar- 
range for  an  on-campus  interview.  Or  you 
may  write  directly  to  Mr.  John  B.  Whitla, 
College  Relations,  1360  Soldiers  Field  Road, 
Brighton  36,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  ASSISTANTS 


fiction  by  KAPPS 


The  expected  click  of  heels  on 
cement  was  silenced  by  crepe.  My 
walk  was  quick  and  heavy.  Each 
successive  square  sank  under  my 
weight;  from  a distance  they 
looked  so  like  a monster  snake  ele- 
vating then  lowering  his  every  coil. 

Over  43rd  out  to  “the  Amer- 
ica’s’’ the  wide  way  gave  its  very 
life  to  me.  Fumes,  thick  and  gray 
— I lowered  my  head,  eyes  tear- 
ing, it  blurted,  with  its  beeps  and 
bonks,  “I  want  you.’’  Dare  I try? 
Could  I gain  the  other  side?  The 
automatic  signal  at  my  shoulder 
hummed,  showed  red,  and  the 
ways  “assistants”  gathered  behind. 
I had  no  choice.  This  stink  was 
mine  — part  of  me  — ALL  OF 
ME. 

I had  crossed  it.  Having  done 
their  job  they  all  left  — no  where, 
just  left.  Again  alone  — each  side 
looked  the  same,  each  new  assistant 
looked  the  same,  each  way  the 
.same,  the  same,  the  same. 

Headed  uptown  now,  just  walk- 
ing — thinking. 

As  the  neon  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, perhaps  I really  did  need  a 
drink.  Inside  it  was  dark  (smal- 
ler groups  of  assistants  here) . The 
cold  air,  the  whir  of  one  of  those 
two  ton  G.  E.  monsters,  an  oc- 
casional clink  of  a glass,  early  sun 
snuffed  out  — then  a hand  on  my 
shoulder.  “Hiya  Bill,  how  the  hell 
ya  been.” 

I turned  and  looked  at  the  beam- 
ing face  “Hi  Ryland,”  I said. 

“Why  the  Ryland  all  of  a sud- 
den?” he  asked  “What’s  a few  years 
between  friends?” 

Friends,  I thought  to  myself,  you 
pig.  He  took  his  hand  from  my 
shoulder  and  swung  his  huge 
frame  around  in  front  of  me.  “Still 
the  same?”  he  questioned.  I nodd- 
ed, and  he  called  to  the  bar,  “Chi- 
vis  and  water!” 

“Thanks,”  I said,  and  slunqjed 
into  an  adjacent  high  back  leather 
chair  waiting  for  my  drink. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  one 
across  from  me  and  leaning  for- 
ward, his  fat,  red  clean  shaven  face 
a mere  six  inches  from  mine, 
whispered  sincerely  “Now,  tell  me, 
what  you’ve  been  doing  — I really 
want  to  know.” 


I looked  into  Ry’s  face  thinking 
— what  a poor  time  to  ask  me 
that,  and  even  worse,  what  a poor 
])erson  to  ask  it. 

Ryland,  or  should  I say  Lewis 
Ryland  .Mton  HI,  had  l)een  my 
class  chum  back  at  Maryland  some 
ten  years  earlier.  While  I had 
.spent  my  time  drifting,  he  had 
spent  his  acejuiring  a wardrobe 
from  Brooks,  a 17  foot  ketch,  a 
black  book  just  bulging  with  ap- 
pealing names,  and  a .|75,000  a 
year  manufacturing  plant.  He  was 
one  of  those  — those  assistants  — 
lor  all  they  were  worth  I despised 
each  and  everyone,  and  what  they 
stood  for;  but  I thougbt  I may  as 
well  inqjress  him. 

I’he  bar  waiter  interrupted  with 
my  drink  (Ry  took  care  of  it)  and 
again  assumed  his  anxious  appear- 
ance. As  if  on  cue,  one  of  the 
]3atrons  who  had  obviously  been  in 
attendance  since  tbe  tloors  opened, 
began  to  bang  at  the  neaiLy  pi- 
ano, his  loud  music  drowning  out 
my  feeble  attempt  to  relate  tbe 
events  of  my  past  ten  years.  We 
smiled  at  one  another,  and  leaned 
back,  Ryland  waiting  for  the  mu- 
sic to  cease,  and  I waiting  for  a 
reasonable  excuse  to  leave. 

But  my  chance  did  not  come,  at 
least  not  soon  enough.  The  drunk- 
en patron,  passed  out  on  the 
bench,  and  my  old  chum’s  atten- 
tion swung  back  on  me. 

It  took  me  five  minutes  or  le.ss  to 
tell  of  my  three  years  in  the  Navy 
and  seven  on  the  coast  teaching 
water  skills  to  wealthy  college  peo- 
j)le,  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  their  older  parents. 
That  out  of  the  way,  my  impres- 
sion was  made  — or  was  it?  My 
companion  insisted  on  another 
round. 

Perhaps  five  .Scotches  had  passed 
through  my  li]>s  when  I found  my- 
self expounding  on  my  utter  dis- 
gust for  the  prevalent  legion  of  as- 
sistants in  our  society.  Ryland  said 
not  a word,  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

I'he  more  I talked,  the  better 
sounded  my  argument  and  tbe  bet- 
ter Ryland  looked  to  me.  His  neat 
challis  tie  was  pulled  down,  his 


Shetland  coat  hung  open  and  free 
over  his  small  round  stomach,  and 
his  seemingly  casual  attitude  served 
to  link  him  with  me  — much  closer 
than  ten  o’clock  that  morning. 

It  was  past  one  now.  He  an- 
swered, “Cihrist  — I don’t  know 
what  to  say  — 1 led  as  if  I’m  re- 
sponsible — but  what’s  to  be  re- 
sponsible for?” 

Not  only  the  openness  of  his 
coat  and  tie  — the  openness  of  his 
heart,  but  the  atmosphere  in  the 
pid)  pulled  me  close  to  my  o|)- 
ponent.  Our  thoughts  seemed  now 
to  intermesh  rather  than  collide 
somewhere  in  between.  ^V^e  ^vere 
pulling  from  deep  down,  and  the 
emotions  were  coming  out.  Our 
small  circle  of  leather  chairs 
seemed  all  there  was  of  the  world. 
W^e  were  free  to  tear  at  what  we 
once  knew  — with  no  fear  of  fall- 
ing into  any  of  the  holes  we  might 
leave. 

My  tone,  I realized,  had  softened 
quite  a bit,  but  I became  stern 
with  myself.  (“You  can’t  waste 
time  — You  can’t  sacrifice  a point 
for  a rotten  feeling!”) 

“It’s  not  so  much  what  to  be 
responsible  for  as  just  being  re- 
sponsible,” I returned.  “Look  — 
believe  me.  I’m  not  knocking  the 
wealthy  — you  just  happened  to 
be  the  lucky  guy  who  met  me 
Avhen  I was  in  a bad  mood.  I could 
have  stepped  on  a dying  old  lady 
and  ke])t  walking.  W'hat’s  bother- 
ing me,  and  what’s  l)een  bother- 
ing me  for  a long  time  is  this  rot- 
ten attitude  all  around.  These 
masses  of  people  — like  machines 
wound  u])  at  7:30  in  the  morning 
and  geared  to  run  just  long 
enough  to  get  home  and  get  re- 
wound. But  that’s  it  — they’re  just 
like  damn  machines.  .Ml  they 
know  is  get  up,  work,  home  — not 
a single  stinking  one  of  them  in- 
terested in  anything  else.  Well, 
who?” 

“\Vho  what?”  timidly  asked  Ry- 
land. 

“W  ho  is  interested  in  something 
other  than  the  running  of  a ma- 
chine,” I blasted  back. 

“Sorry  Ry  — I forgot  you  Avere 
only  one  j)er,son  of  many.  I don’t 
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mean  to  try  and  make  an  example 
o£  you  personally  but  . . . Look, 
what  I’m  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
not  a damn  soul  gives  a hang  for 
his  surrotindings,  his  environment, 
and  more  important  — his  next 
door  machine.  W^e’re  all  too  damn 
bothered  oiling  our  own  rust  spots. 
W^ell  somebody  better  start  worry- 
ing soon.” 

‘‘1  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Ryland,  “honest  — I can  feel  it  — 
sometimes  1 just  get  fed  up  with 
the  whole  rotten  deal  — but  1 
guess  its  too  much  to  ask  to  give 
up  a way  of  life  f was  weaned  on.” 

Onr  eyes  met,  we  both  picked 
up  our  drinks  and  swallowed  sim- 
ultaneously. “Guess  we  were  both 
wotind  at  the  same  time  this  morn- 
ing,” he  chuckled. 

1 smiled,  but  only  long  enough 
to  let  liini  know  his  pun  was  in 
good  taste,  and  then  continued. 

“I  thought  I’d  vomit  this  morn- 
ing. 1 was  in  the  very  middle,  1 
mean  the  dead  center,  of  just  what 
I detest.  Everyone  of  them  scur- 
rying off  to  work,  I was  virtually 
caught  tip  — swept  along  with 
them.  I was  sick.”  And  just  then 
I thought  — “what’s  the  use  — 
what’s  the  use  of  even  trying  — 
there’s  so  many  of  them  and  just 
me.  They’re  set,  rich,  settled,  hap- 
jjy.”  I reflected  a good  moment 
aliout  this  last  adjective.  “They 
don’t  see  me  — and  I certainly 
don’t  need  them.  I don’t  need 
their  damn  problems  on  my  mind 
— its  enough  of  a one  to  just  keep 
them  off.” 

“VVdiat  did  you  say?” 

“Hmm?,  no,  no,  jnst  thinking 
out  loud. 

“These  stupid  people  — each 
trying  to  out  do  the  other,  who  the 
hell  are  they  kidding?”  I felt  my- 
self getting  tight  and  knotted  in- 
side. I was  really  in  it  now.  I felt 
a part  of  what  I was  saying  I think 
Ry  felt  the  sincereity  in  my  words 
too. 

He  cringed,  seldom  shifted  his 
chair,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me, 
and  only  once  sipped  his  drink 
(when  I sat  wordless  for  ten  min- 
utes thinking  over  this  rotten  sit- 
uation) . He  seemed  to  me  to  feel 
for  that  instant  an  uncomfortable 
outsider,  sipping  to  break  his  po- 
sition as  center  of  attraction,  I felt 
him  deeply  then. 

He  stiffened,  “W-w-well  listen 
(collecting  his  tearing  thoughts)  , 
y’know  tliat  little  ketch  I have. 


how’s  about  we  taking  a cruise. 
You  have  no  ties,  I don’t,  lets  take 
some  time.  I have  some  friends 
who  I’ve  been  promising  to  take 
out.  We’ll  sail  over  around  S^^ain, 
leisurely  like,  we’ll  talk  more.  You 
need  some  time,  the  ship  is  yours, 
and  I promise  — No  Robots.” 

He  was  finishing  his  drink  now, 
and  my  stomach  had  relaxed  some- 
what. The  2:30  sun  was  squeezing 
in  through  some  of  the  worn  spots 
on  the  bine  painted  window.  One 
ray  struck  Ry’s  head.  He  looked 
foolish  with  that  glaring  white 
sj)ot  over  his  nose.  My  eye  follow- 
ed another  from  its  origin  to  where 
it  spread  gently  on  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano.  I’m  hungry,  all  those 
black  and  white  keys,  the  ocean, 
full  sails  Ryland. 

“^Vhen  do  you  think  we  can 
leave,  Ryland?  I’m  in  one  of  my 
sorry-for-Bill-moods  so  answ'er 
qiuck  before  I change  again.” 
“Tomorrow’  on  the  high  tide,” 
he  beamed.  “Let’s  see,  that’ll  be  at 
9:42.  I’ll  get  in  touch  wdth  the  oth- 
ers.” He  seemed  truly  thrilled.  “Be 
on  hand  at  9:00  o’clock  sharp.” 
He  insisted  on  a final  toast.  A 
somewhat  older  waiter  now’  served 
us.  With  a touch  of  glasses  w’e 
downed  our  drinks,  shook  a casual 
hand,  and  exited.  I was  never  to 
enter  this  bar  again. 

The  outside  w’as  the  expected 
outside.  I left  the  darkness  of  the 
bar  with  a squint  — preparing  for 
this. 

I must  have  been  even  more 
hungry  than  I thought,  for  at  a 
nearby  “Nedicks”  I sw’allowed 
three  partially  raw  hot  dogs, 
drenched  in  mustard. 

On  to  my  room  — in  bed  at 
1:00  in  the  afternoon  — I liked  it. 
The  thin  blanket,  ])ulled  ont  at 
the  sides  curled  itself  to  my  form 
and  my  head  spun  slightly  in  the 
deep  thick  pillow’.  The  ocean,  sails, 
roll  of  the  ship. 

My  alarm  w’as  shrill  — damn 
thing,  never  could  stand  it.  I made 
certain  that  in  terminating  its  ring 
the  machine  tumbled  to  the  floor 
— its  glass  broke  and  with  its  case 
pressed  in  the  hands  bent  and 
stuck  my  morning  was  beginning 
well. 

glass  of  prepared  juice,  and 
I W’as  out  the  door. 

To  say  that  the  boat  was  impres- 
sive would  have  been  a definite 
understatement.  Its  stately  masts 
tore  upw’ard  seemingly  anchored 
continued  on  page  20 
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iroin  above,  their  maze  of  ropes 
and  hoists  forming  a giant  web 
over  the  deck.  The  teakwood  sur- 
face was  unmarred  — ropes  coiled 
l>erfectly,  clean  and  white,  ends 
fast.  The  chrome  poles  stretched 
along  the  edge  — and  though  they 
moved  rhythmically  in  the  wavy 
port  their  tiny  reflecting  spots  of 
sunlight  didn’t.  They  were  l^ril- 
liant. 

I spied  Ryland  on  board  with  a 
small  group  of  peojtle  about  him. 

Slitling  my  fingers  through  the 
leather  grip  on  my  case  I crossed 
the  sideways  planks  of  the  walk- 
way, heading  for  the  ship.  I caught 
a rickety,  rackety  glimpse  of  niy 
underside  in  the  water  through  the 
spaces  — I caught  my  lips  curling 
slightly. 

The  good  deep  air  — and  early 
morning  I knew  I was  losing  some 
of  that  detestation  for  machines, 
but  I still  clung  to  it  as  it  tried 
to  sneak  away.  I still  needed  it,  I 
wasn’t  quite  ready  to  l)e  free. 

Flipping  my  bag  and  self  over 
seme  weather  beaten  crates  I 
pulled  myself  up  the  portable 
ramp  to  the  deck. 

Ry  must  have  noticed  a figure 
because  as  soon  as  I straightened 
I saw  him  heading  over. 

“Morning,  Captain,’’  I said. 
“Request  permission  to  board 
ship.’’ 

“Von  son  of  a gun  — I sort  of 
figured  you’d  be  here  a little  early, 
told  you  this  is  what  you  needed, 
fust  the  thought  of  getting  away 
has  you  chirping.’’ 

“Listen,’’  said  Ry  in  a lowered 
voice,  coming  closer,  “don’t  mind 
these  folks  we’re  out  with;  you 
know,  been  promising  them,  and 


couldn’t  let  ’em  know  I went  out 
without  even  an  offer.  They’re 
fairly  tolerable!’’ 

"I'liat’s  okay  Ry,’’  1 answered  as 
congenially  as  possible  “I  probablv 
won’t  even  see  them.” 

“Hey,  you’re  not  going  to  be  one 
of  those  sea  hermits  the  whole 
trip  are  you?  I know  I said  you 
coidd  relax  but  just  come  talk  to 
me  once  in  a while  — I could  go 
bats  just  Iteing  with  them  for  two 
weeks.” 

He  looketl  over  to  the  squatty 
coiqile  across  the  deck  with  a look 
of  clisgust. 

.\n  involuntary  laugh  burst  out 
ot  me  and  1 punched  him  gently 
on  the  side  of  his  jaw. 

“\'ou  filthy  hypocrite,”  I said 
grinning. 

“All  right,  all  right,”  he  said, 
“do  what  you  want!” 

I was  in  fair  spirits  and  felt  that 
Ijefore  I turned  sour  I had  better 
take  advantage  of  my  pleasant  hu- 
mor to  explain  my  feelings  to  my 
host. 

“Ry,  I wanted  time  — you  of- 
fered it  — I’m  here  — all  I want 
is  two  weeks  in  which  I don’t  have 
to  see  one  traffic  light,  look  at  a 
building,  ride  on  an  elevator,  drink 
in  a bar,  leave  tips,  pack  myself 
in  a robot  casing  and  march  up 
and  down  New  York  stej>ping  on 
people.” 

“I’m  sorry  Bill  — forgot;  like  I 
said  yesterday,  the  ship  is  yours.” 

He  turned  and  started  to  walk 
towards  his  other  guest  and  the 
crew  tvhen  I grabbed  qiuckly  at 
his  jacket  tail.  He  jerked  about, 
saw  my  out  stretched  hand  and  we 
shook,  hard  — we  understood. 

It’s  a wonderful  sensation  to  look 


otit  across  the  world  around  you 
anci  see  nothing.  In  this  case, 
though  it  required  no  special  men- 
tal effort  at  all,  there  was  nothing, 
just  the  roll  of  the  sea. 

.\11  sails  were  full,  the  blue  of 
the  abo\e  was  perfect,  the  breeze 
was  ^varm  and  steady.  I had  had 
over  a week  of  seclusion,  I had 
written,  thought,  taken  in  this  new 
life  l)y  great  gulps. 

W'e  were  nine  days  out  when  I 
finally  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sonnar. 
There  he  was,  a perfect  specimen 
of  man  in  his  spotless  white  linen 
jacket,  dark  navy  blue  dacron 
jjants,  new  deck  shoes,  red  and 
white  strijjed  turtle  neck  pullover, 
and  a jovial  little  captain’s  hat 
cocked  on  his  head.  His  mate  was 
but  slightly  more  appealing,  but 
only  Ijecause  she  was  a woman. 
She  too  tvas  a typical  yacht  woman 
with  her  bermuda  shorts  and 
pudg)'  legs  studded  with  varicose 
veins.  I was  repulsed,  but  they  had 
me  cornered  and  I had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  say  “Hello!” 

I think  they  felt  my  resentment, 
Init  were  too  drunk  to  do  anything 
about  it.  I hung  over  the  side, 
sjjotting  a small  piece  of  land  in 
distance.  We  were  nearing  Spain. 
Two  fifths  also  caught  my  eye. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Sonnar  were  clinging 
to  the  rail’  eyes  fixed  on  the  cretv, 
nodding  agreeingly  to  each  other 
that  all  was  being  handled  correct- 

His  neat  white  hand  ending  in  a 
chewed  wet  cigar  stub,  pointed  out 
areas  of  importance  to  her  bleary 
red  eyes.  “Vesh,  your’re  perfectly 
right  Clarence,  that  sail  should  not 
he  up.  It  is  too  windy,  you’re  right, 

I know  you’re  right,  I know  it.” 

Her  voice  grew  faint. 

How  did  they  kno^v  tvhere  I ^vas 
going?  I experienced  suddenly  a 
horrid  a^vareness  that  my  aveek  of 
beauty  was  being  crushed  in  front 
of  me.  I had  been  followed  — 1 
had  failed  in  my  escape.  These 
rusty  metal  shells  were  more  keen 
than  I had  suspected. 

sudden  roll  of  the  ocean  threw 
me  close  to  them  and  their 
litjuored  breath  made  nae  gag.  It 
was  too  much,  why  did  they  have 
to  come?  Sonnar  had,  in  an  in- 
stant, become  tlie  “first  sight  of 
Ryland,”  the  symbol  of  the  high- 
est order  of  machine,  a reeling. 
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drunken,  selfish,  fat,  ignorant, 
blind  — no  more,  f could  have  no 
more.  1 raised  my  arm  and  tlrove 
my  knuckled  fist  into  his  fleshy  red 
cheek.  He  fell  squarely  to  the 
deck.  The  blubbering  Mrs.  Son- 
jiar  just  stood  gazing,  not  fully 
aware  of  what  had  happened. 

I knew'  I had  had  enough  — 
their  existence  had  become  exis- 
tence. A look  at  Sonnar’s  bulgy 
eyes  and  bloody  torn  face  sent  a 
chill  to  my  skin. 

There  off  to  the  port  side  lay 
the  island  I had  sighted  earlier.  It 
was  close  now;  it  was  deserted;  it 
was  escape  if  only  momentary. 
Kicking  off  my  sandals  I raised  my 
body  over  the  low  rail  and  dove 
sharply  off  into  the  green  water. 

It  felt  warm  against  my  body. 

Reaching  the  beach,  I pulled  my 
clinging  clothes  from  my  skin  and 
stretched  them  on  the  sand  to  dry. 
I walked  to  the  rise  in  the  beach, 
tw'isted  and  fell. 

The  curve  of  my  spine  fit  neat- 
ly into  the  cool  moist  surface. 
Though  still  breathing  hard,  I had 
regained  some  of  my  composure, 
and  realized  the  fruitlessness  of  my 
trip. 

I'he  nape  of  my  neck  was  held 
high  by  a small  pile  of  sand,  and 
gazing  across  my  naked  body  to 
where  the  water  w'as  chopping  up 
the  beach  I saw'  out  ahead  of  me 
Ryland  Alton’s  ketch,  a scene  of 
confusion.  I could  distinguish  all 
the  forms,  every  crew'inan,  as  they 
crowded  around  the  fallen  Sonnar. 
The  ship  was  its  ow'n  master  guid- 
ed only  by  the  sea  and  the  wind. 

The  sun  was  high  now,  sky  its  us- 
ual deep  blue.  I tried  to  pene- 
trate my  glance  through  its  layers, 
■SO  to  see  the  final  sheet  of  color, 
but  as  my  stare  shot  upwards  I 
sensed  the  impossibility.  That  ex- 
panse of  blue  W'as  retreating  so 
much  faster  than  I could  advance. 

The  deserted,  rippled  yellow, 
slowly  sloping,  drew'  me  with  it. 
The  sea,  its  greenish  shape, 
reached  out  as  if  trying  to  grab 
my  ankles  and  drag  me  to  it.  I 
was  submerged,  its  salty  self  in  my 
nostrils,  my  mouth,  a rich  thick 
llavor. 

I was  aware  of  movement,  I 
could  still  feel  the  wind,  I was  sen- 
sitive to  the  mad  bluish  giants 
pounding  on  the  shore. 


The  whiteness  of  the  sails  pulled 
my  gaze  to  them.  They  were  luff- 
ing, flapping  quickly  in  the  air. 
The  ship  hadn’t  changed  course. 

Ahead  I saw  it.  A black,  round 
rock,  coming  from  below  — the 
one  thing  that  was  to  affect  these 
machines.  They  would  be  stopped, 
they  would  soon  be  thinking. 

The  gap  betw'een  the  bow  and 
the  rock  was  speedily  narrow'ing.  In 
the  last  instant  I saw  the  captain 
dart  towards  the  wheel,  but  time 
had  run  out.  The  craft  hit  square- 
ly on  the  rock  and  I watched  its 
black  shape  sink  far  into  the  w'ood. 
With  the  initial  contact,  I heard  a 
crash  which  shook  every  grain  of 
sand  upon  which  I reclined. 

The  luff  became  utter  chaos,  big 
white  sheets  clawing  at  the  air  in 
a desperate  attempt  to  refill  them- 
selves. 

I jumped  to  my  feet  and  in  the 
same  motion  ran  to  the  w'ater. 

I saw  the  mighty  masts  tremble 
under  the  impact  and  then,  split 
at  their  bases,  fall  gracefully  into 
the  sea. 

The  waves  seemed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  feeble  ship,  for  they 
poured  themselves  into  the  hole 
in  her  face.  The  mighty  craft  tried 
in  vain  to  take  in  air,  but  the  waves 
gave  it  no  chance,  the  swells  en- 
veloped the  deck.  Death  was  so 
near. 

Out  there,  those  unbroken 
bulges  w'ere  vicious,  but  here,  as 
I stood  wet  to  my  knees,  they 
lapped  at  me  gently.  I w'as  power- 
less to  help  my  friends! 

They  were  too  far,  but  this  hor- 
rible scene  was  clo,se  — close 
enough  to  furnish  to  my  maddened 
eyes  very  bloody  detail. 

Their  last  effort  was  towards 
low'ering  a dingy,  but  the  ocean 
W'as  too  much  iqron  them.  I 
thought  I saw  Ry  waving  to  me; 
my  hand  went  up  in  answer.  He 
junqjed. 

The  sails  were  gone  now,  either 
completely  under,  or  floating  on 
the  surface.  The  ship  was  on  its 
side  bumping  listlessly  against  the 
rock. 

A sudden  lurch  sent  all  into  the 
water,  screams,  cries,  halted  as 
abruptly  as  they  had  begun  for  as 
the  ketch  gave  its  final  sigh  of  life 


and  dropped  beneath,  its  massive 
hull  pulled  their  lives  down  with 
it. 

1 screamed  for  them,  I screamed 
with  my  soul,  my  throat  biting  and 
tearing  . . . 

All  that  remained  now  betw'een 
a completely  deserted  ocean  and  a 
compltely  deserted  island  was 
that  timeless  rock  and  I. 
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ENGINEERING  TALENT  WINS  QUICK  RECOGNITION 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITY  FIELD 


A 

jL\,  few  months  hence,  with  campus  memories  still 
fresh,  a number  of  engineering  graduates  will  launch 
upon  their  professional  careers  at  Baltimore  Gas  and 
Electric  Company.  They  will  be  headed  for  a success- 
ful, satisfying,  well-paying  future  in  one  of  the  fast 
growing  and  most  stable  fields  in  the  country  today  . . . 
the  electric  and  gas  utility  business. 

Will  you  be  one  of  them?  Here  are  some  of  the  at- 
tractive features  this  business  offers  YOU: 

A place  where  you  can  apply  the  knowledge  and 
training  you  acquired  at  college,  at  a starting 
salary  in  line  with  industrial  standards. 

Many  specialized  branches  of  engineering  opera- 
tions, providing  a choice  for  you  to  engage  in 
work  to  suit  your  personal  preference  and  to  de- 
velop your  capabilities  to  best  advantage. 

The  benefit  of  well-planned  and  proved  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  where  you  will  work 
with  engineers  of  long  experience  to  gain  a quick 
start  on  the  way  to  advancement. 

Full  range  for  the  exercise  of  creative  talent;  an 
established  policy  of  promotions  from  within; 
ample  opportunities  to  achieve  a position  of 
supervisory  and  administrative  rank. 

An  Educational  Assistance  Plan  that  enables  you 
to  pursue  advanced  studies,  fully  financed  and 
with  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  to  those  who 
complete  approved  courses. 

The  prestige  of  being  identified  with  an  organi- 
zation that  represents  business  leadership  in  every 
community  it  serves.  Plus  all  of  the  job  benefits 
that  relate  to  vacations,  sickness,  hospitalization, 
group  life  insurance,  social  activities,  retirement, 
and  others. 

Our  Company  is  planning,  building,  for  the  years 
ahead.  Ground  has  just  been  broken  for  a new  steam- 
electric  generating  station  that  will  embody  the  most 
advanced  concepts  in  power  production.  Our  engi- 
neers will  be  at  the  forefront  in  a growth  program 
that  will  require  expenditures  of  about  $270,000,000 
for  new  construction  in  the  next  five  years. 

Men  who  recognize  the  career  opportunity  in  this 
pattern  of  expansion  are  invited  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  now.  Telephone,  write,  or  visit  our  Personnel  De- 
partment, 1507  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 
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article  by  S.  ].  FERTITTA 


in  defense  of  a BEARD 


There  isn’t  anything  clever  or 
difficult  about  growing  a beard; 
you  simply  stop  sliaving  for  awhile. 
Of  course  it  takes  some  considera- 
tion and  a bit  of  preparation  be- 
fore that  initial  step  is  taken.  Busi- 
nessmen need  a fishing  or  hunt- 
ing trip  as  an  excuse  to  grow  a 
beard,  soldiers  go  to  the  Antarctic 
to  do  it,  and  married  men  gen- 
erally flaunt  it  before  unsympa- 
thetic wives  and  go  kissless  to  do 
it. 

The  growing  is  the  easy  part, 
the  defense  of  the  growth  is  the 
difficult  thing.  Yet  w'e  continue 
to  cultivate  bushy  face-pieces  to 
the  chagrin  of  barbers,  shaving 
soap  manufacturers,  and  razor 
blade  producers.  With  cunning 
logic,  using  the  bluff  of  saving 
wear  and  tear  on  my  tender  skin, 
of  time  saved  in  the  morning,  and 
the  advantage  of  a beard’s  warmth 
in  cold  weather,  I managed  to  hur- 
dle my  wife’s  opposition  in  a mere 
tw'o  years  of  persuasiveness  and  to 
fulfill  my  ambition  to  grow  a 
beard. 

I say  that  it  is  man’s  very  na- 
ture that  will  cause  him  at  one 
time  or  another  to  toy  with  the 
idea  of  growing  a beard.  Before 
the  talented  ad  men  working  on 
huge  budgets  for  advocates  of  shav- 
ing convinced  the  public  that  the 
smooth  look  was  the  vogue,  beards 
were  an  acceptable  part  of  the 
face.  Now  the  bearded  man  has 
been  stereotyped  in  movies  and 
plays  as  either  an  ancient-wise-man 
tyf>e,  a villain,  a beatnik,  or  a type 
who  comes  to  dinner  and  never 
leaves. 

When  my  beard  was  in  the  de- 
velopmental stage,  I had  not  only 
the  dread  itch  to  contend  with,  but 
I also  had  to  steel  myself  for  the 
stares  of  elderly  matrons  who  in- 
variably clutched  their  purses 
tightly  and  cpiickly  crossed  the 
street. 

Later,  as  the  beard  bloomed  to 
fullness,  I was  pointed  at  and 


laughed  at  by  sneering  children 
yelling,  “Hey,  beatnik!”  Worse,  cab 
drivers  passed  me  by,  staring,  un- 
doubtedly expecting  to  see  a black- 
jack protruding  from  my  coat 
pocket.  Policemen  gave  my  clothes 
the  double  take,  apparently  trying 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  run 
me  in  for  vagrancy.  Today  I sel- 
dom wash  my  car  without  proper 
identification  and  at  least  twenty 
dollars  in  the  |X)cket  of  my  work- 
around- the-house-clothes. 

The  beard  wasn’t  always  in  such 
disrepute.  I’he  early  Greek  jjhilo- 
sophers  attached  a certain  dignity 
of  character  to  a man  according 
to  the  length  of  his  beard.  In  an- 
cient times  only  slaves  were  de- 
prived of  their  beards;  in  old  Rus- 
sia the  custom  was  that  men  over 
forty  wore  beards;  and  during  the 
Civil  War  soldiers  on  both  sides 
took  pride  in  their  beards. 

How'  significant  a syndjol  of  the 
male  sex  the  beard  was.  But  to- 
day’s smooth-shaven  citizens  ridi- 
cule the  bearded  man  as  one  who 
has  either  a weak  chin  or  a vulgar 
liking  for  off-beat  poetry.  Still  it 
isn’t  the  ridicule  of  people  on  the 
street  who  are  certain  that  they’ve 
seen  a real,  live  beatnik,  that  is 
bothersome.  And  it  isn’t  the  hurt 
you  feel  at  the  suspicion  of  the  gro- 
cer you’ve  dealt  with  for  years, 
who.  I’m  convinced,  thinks  the 
beard  has  something  to  do  with 
starvation  and  is  justifiably  certain 
that,  if  he  isn’t  careful,  you  will 
make  off  with  an  apple  or  two. 
No!  The  real  ordeal  for  the  beard- 
grower  is  the  flurry  of  questions 
from  acquaintances  who  demand: 
“Why?” 

Back  in  the  days  when  William 
McKinley  was  president,  many 
men  followed  his  style  and  shaved 
their  faces.  They  had  a good  an- 
swer for  their  action: “What’s  good 
for  the  president  is  good  for  the 
people.”  When  Alexander  the 
Great  introduced  shaving  into 
Greece,  ordering  his  soldiers  to 


shave  off  their  beartls  lest  an  en- 
emy gral)  it,  he  had  a logical  rea- 
son for  his  order;  but  what  does  a 
bearded  man  .say  in  an  era  when 
Ijeards  are  unpopular? 

1 suppose  I coidd  say  that  1 grew 
a beard  because  I’ve  Iteen  com- 
missioned to  conduct  a survey  to 
see  how  many  assinine  questions  I 
would  get  as  to  why  I grew  it, 
Init  that  would  be  a little  rough 
on  my  friends,  so  I use  a more 
subtle  defense: 

Eleanor  of  .V  c|  u i t a n i a,  the 
Queen  of  France,  objected  to  a 
beardless  husltand.  Knowing  this, 
her  husband.  King  Louis  VII,  sim- 
ply shaved  off  his  beard  and  thus 
got  a divorce  from  the  cpieen,  who 
then  married  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land. E 1 e a n o r’s  properties  in 
France  made  Henry  more  power- 
ful than  Louis  himself  was,  .so  nat- 
urally this  led  to  war.  Now,  if  a 
I)eard  is  potent  enough  to  cause 
divorce  and  war,  then  I want  mine 
out  where  I can  keep  an  eve  on 
it! 
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The  soft  tailoring  and  smart  cut 
distinguish  this  blazer  from  the  ordinary. 
Sujjerbly  tailored  for  Powers  & Goode  with 
patch  and  flaj)  jrockets  in  a superior  group 
of  fine  fabrics. 

Fraternity  crest  available  $29.95. 
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The  teacher  one  day  was  giving  her  class  a temp- 
erance lesson.  On  the  table  were  two  glasses  — one 
filled  with  water,  and  the  other  with  alcohol.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a live  active  worm. 

Dipping  the  worm  into  the  glass  of  water  had  no 
effect  on  the  thing,  but  in  the  glass  of  alcohol  it  dried 
up  and  died. 

“Now,  Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  “what  lesson  do 
you  get  from  this  experiment?” 

“Well,  ma’am,”  replied  the  lad,  “I  don’t  exactly 
know.  But  I think  that  if  you  drink  alcohol,  you 
won’t  have  worms.” 

« « « 

Said  a feminine  voice  from  a parked  car:  “What’s 
that  you’ve  been  drinking,  rubbing  alcohol?” 

* * * 

Little  |unior  and  his  mother  were  visiting  in  the 
country.  While  they  were  walking  along  the  road 
with  several  other  people.  Junior’s  mother  pointed  to 
a herd  of  cows  in  a field. 

“I’here’s  a bull,  too.  Mama.  Wanna  know  how  I 
can  tell  it’s  a bull,  Ma?” 

“No,  Junior,  sh.’  ” 

“But,  Mama,  I wanna  tell  you  how  I know  it’s  a 
bull.” 

“Junior,  please.  I’ll  give  you  anything  if  you  will 
keep  cjuiet.” 

“Aw,  Ma,  lemme  show  you  how  smart  I am. 
That’s  a bull  because  he’s  got  . . .” 

“Junior,  I’ll  kill  you  . . .” 

. . because  he’s  got  a ring  in  his  nose,  see,  Ma?” 


BYRON 


on  Life  Savers: 


‘‘Give  away  thy  breath!” 

From  My  36th  Year,  line  36 
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If  you  feel,  as  we  do,  that  the  publication  of  technical 
papers  adds  to  the  professional  stature  of  the  individual 
employee  and  his  worth  to  his  company,  you  will  see  why 
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shown  below. 
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Allied  Chemical,  Department  16-R2 
61  Broadway,  New  York  6,  New  York 
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Life  Savers: 


“ Tis  sweeter 
far  to  me!” 

from  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  part  VII 


NO  EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 


by  HILL  COLN  LS 


'he  old  master  of  horror  fiction  would  sit  up  iu  his  grave, 

hut  then  he's  just  the  type. 


s I \vearil\  sat  in  my  study 
on  a dull,  dark  and  sound- 
less day  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  a slight  tajrjjing  at  my  cham- 
ber door  startled  me  from  my  jron- 
dering.  This  ghostly  tapping  filled 
me  with  fantastic  terrors  that 
caused  my  rvildly  beating  heart  to 
rush  the  red  blood  through  my 
l)ody  with  an  intensity  that  I had 
not  felt  since  I had  droj:)ped  “Gone 
W'ith  The  \\'ind’’  on  my  big  toe 
three  long  years  ago  in  this  very 
chamber  on  a day  such  as  this. 

To  (juiet  my  thundering  nerves 
I stood  repeating  over  and  over 
“tis  some  visitor  and  nothing 
more.”  How  many  times  I re- 
peated this  1 do  not  know  before  I 
was  interru]Jted  by  a ghastly  voice 
screeching  “,\in’t  nobody  home?” 
Presently  I went  to  the  door  and 
mustering  all  my  courage,  jerked  it 
open.  There  he  stood,  those  two 
white  eyes  burning  through  my 
skin,  it  seemed,  into  my  bosom’s 
core.  I tried  to  gain  control  of  my- 
self by  reasoning  that  it  was  the 
dark  night  that  made  those  eyes 
seem  so  white  and  fiery. 

'Pile  monsterious  and  fearful 
little  messenger  boy,  with  many  a 
llirt  and  llutter,  handed  me  wliat 
appeared  to  be  a mysterious  scroll. 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  I with  a 
feeling  of  nervous  hesitation 
shook  it  and  asked  him  if  ever  he 
woidd  return.  Quoth  the  lad, 
“Xevermo’.” 

In  my  study  I unrolled  the  scroll 
with  shaking  fingers,  still  not  fully 


aware  of  the  gloomy  news  that 
awaited  my  eye.  The  message  was 
a forlorn  and  pitiful  appeal  beg- 
ging me,  compelling  me  to  present 
myself  to  the  sender  of  this  mes- 
sage. I had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  reluctantly  prepare  to 
journey  fortlTwith  to  answer  this 
request. 

\\'hen  at  length  I found  myself 
standing  before  the  melancholy 
and  dreary  house,  a swelling  of  in- 
suS'ferable  gloom  overcame  me, 
transporting  me  into  a fever  of 
depression  that  created  minute 
particles  of  perspiration  on  my 
l)iow.  Resolutely  I entered  that 
house.  My  eyes  struggled  in  vain 
to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the 
dark  chamber.  The  large  and  lof- 
ty interior  created  an  unusual 
(hillness  to  the  musty  air. 

Then  1 spied  my  friend  of  child- 
hood days  standing  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber.  I thought 
that  I could  faintly  hear  the  sound 
of  a low  melody  coming  from 
somecvhere  in  the  darkness  behind 
him.  I strained  my  eves  to  see  if 
I could  discern  the  source  of  this 
ghostly  sound.  It  was  useless.  Not 
wanting  Lsher  to  think  that  1 was 
ill-at-ease,  1 went  to  him.  His  pale 
face  and  deep-sunken  eyes  struck 
me  with  a feeling  of  both  pity  aiul 
awe. 

“Usher,  L’ slier,  my  dear  friend, 
what  say  you?”  said  1. 

“.Seating  in  the  balcons  onlv.” 
said  he. 


MEL  SCHWARZ 


ranked  fourth  in  the  world 


Roman 

Holiday 

for 

Terp 

T rackmen  ? 

by  MEL  MUCHNIK 


Eight  contenders  for  an  Olympic  berth.  Eight,  vying  to  become 
the  first  Terrapin  so  distinguished  . . . in  the  Olympic  Games 
— the  greatest  track  meet  of  them  all! 


n the  past  fifty  years  the  United  States  has  had 
some  great  Olympic  track  teams  and  Maryland 
has  had  some  great  collegiate  track  teams.  But 
never  have  the  two  gotten  together. 

No  Terrapin  ever  has  competed  in  the  most  glo- 
rious meet  of  them  all:  the  Olympic  Games. 

This  year  the  experts  readily  acknowledge  no  less 
than  six  present  Maryland  stars  and  two  ex-Mary- 
landers  have  the  potential  to  win  the  trip  to  this 
summer’s  games  in  Rome. 

The  list  totals  three  pole  vatdters,  two  speetl 
merchants,  an  otitstanding  hurdler,  a high  jumper, 
and  a javelin  thrower.  All  are  considered  to  be  the 


best  in  their  specialties  ever  to  compete  for  the  red  | 
and  white.  I 

The  most  successful  of  these  must  be  former  n 
Maryland  star,  Mel  Schwarz.  For  many  years  Schwarz 
held  the  Terp  vaidt  record  at  14  feet.  The  muscular  | 
vaulter  steadily  has  developed  since  his  college  days  I 

at  College  Park  to  the  point  where  he  recently  was  I 

ranked  fourth  in  the  world. 

He  has  competed  in  virtually  every  major  track 
meet  in  the  country  during  the  last  three  years. 

Last  year  he  tied  for  the  AAU  national  championship 
and  his  vault  of  15  feet  3 inches  during  a European 
totir  is  presently  the  record  for  that  continent.  I| 


While  Schwaiv.  was  setting  records  and  winning 
meets  across  the  -uorld,  two  present-day  Terps  have 
since  erased  his  college  record.  Within  the  last  year 
both  junior  Bjorn  Anderson  and  sophomore  Tom 
Cdass  bettered  Schwarz’s  11  feet. 

Cdass,  incredibly,  first  broke  the  record  as  a fresh- 
man, vaulting  14  feet  4 inches.  In  this  year’s  Millrose 
Games  in  Nesv  York’s  Madison  Square  Garden,  he 
again  cleared  14  feet.  Terp  Track  Coach  Jim  Kehoe 
fully  believes  that  Glass  has  the  ability  to  become 
the  first  vaulter  to  clear  15  feet  while  still  at  Mary- 
land. Glass  could  be  a formidable  threat  for  a 1964 
Olympics  berth  as  well  as  being  in  the  running  for 
this  year’s  festival. 

Anderson  is  the  former  Decathlon  champion  of 
Denmark.  In  this  year’s  Evening  Star  Games  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  cleared  14  feet  6 inches  to  set 
a university  record.  He  wound  up  second  in  this  meet 
to  ^\■orld  record  holder  Bob  Cfutowski. 

week  later  in  New  ^'ork  City,  16,000  fans 
cheered  Anderson  as  he  again  cleared  the  height.  In 
addition  to  its  being  a Maryland  record,  the  mark 
is  being  sidjmitted  for  recognition  as  the  national 
record  of  Denmark.  If  Anderson  vaults  for  Den- 
mark, he  is  a cinch  to  compete  in  the  Olympics. 

Ewo  week  later  Anderson  raised  his  record,  vault- 
ing I I feet  l\ix  inches  in  the  VAIl  relays. 

Kehoe  calls  him  “.  . . outside  of  the  United 
States,  the  best  vaulter  in  tlie  \\’orld.” 

junior  and  a senior  make  up  the  best  sprint 
combination  in  Marylanil  history.  In  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  Championships  last  Spring,  both 
jonas  Spiegel,  the  junior,  and  Don  \Vhitaker,  the 

JONAS  “BUTCH”  SPIEGEL  — ".  . . DON  WHITAKER  — ". 
covered  100  yards  in  9.6  seconds.”  best  times  posted  in  the 


BJORN  ANDERSON  — 

"...  I 6,000  fans  cheered  os  he 
again  cleared  the  height." 


. . one  of  the  TOM  GLASS  — ".  . . incredibly  broke 
nation."  the  record  as  a freshman." 


senior,  covered  100  yards  in  9.6  seconds,  a new  Mary- 
land record.  Spiegel  won  the  race  by  a hair  and  got 
credit  for  the  record. 

Whitaker  came  back  to  capture  the  220  in  the 
same  meet.  He  also  set  the  university  record  in 
this  event  against  North  Carolina  last  Spring,  cov- 
ering the  route  in  20.9  seconds,  one  of  the  best 
times  posted  in  the  nation. 

Spiegel  seems  the  stronger  of  the  two  on  the 
indoor  circuit  and  at  the  distance  of  100  yards. 
Whitaker  appears  to  gain  strength  outdoors  and  is 
a bit  superior  in  the  220.  Both  have  fared  well 
against  the  best  in  the  nation. 

Around  the  country  almost  everyone  will  agree 
that  Maryland  high  hurdler  Bill  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  best.  Johnson  started  setting  records  as  a fresh- 
man and  hasn’t  stopped  yet. 

In  last  month’s  Boston  Knights  of  Columbus 
Meet  he  finished  second  in  the  hurdles  to  Olympic 
champion  Lee  Calhoun.  In  the  Millrose  Games  he 
finished  third  to  Calhoun  and  Hayes  Jones.  Jones 
in  winning  the  race  tied  a world  record. 

Johnson  is  defending  ACC  champion  as  well  as 
IC4A  champion.  His  time  of  14.2  seconds  in  the  120 
high  hurdles  is  the  university  record.  His  goal  now 
is  to  break  14  flat.  In  any  event,  Johnson  may  be 
more  than  an  outsider  for  an  Olympic  place. 

Nick  Kovalakides  is  the  most  sensational  javelin 
performer  in  Terrapin  history.  For  more  than  20 
years  the  university  record  in  this  event  was  the  209 
foot  toss  by  Bill  Guckeyson.  Then  Bjorn  Anderson 
broke  the  record  by  several  feet. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Kovalakides  as  a freshman 
broke  Anderson’s  mark  and  then  last  Spring  as  a 
sophomore  upped  the  mark  to  a splendid  239  feet 
2J4  inches.  The  toss  ranks  him  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  nation.  He  is  also  defending  1G4A  outdoor 
champion. 

Former  Terp  high  jumping  star  Tom  Tait  ends 
our  list  of  Olympic  hopefuls.  Last  year  at  Navy  he 
set  the  current  Maryland  and  ACC  record  with  an 
eye-popping  leap  of  6 feet  6 inches.  He  has  dueled 
with  the  best  in  the  country  and  in  top  form  will 
be  in  strong  contention  for  that  “Roman  Holiday.’’ 


NICK  KOVALAKIDES  — . most  sensational  javelin  per- 

former in  Terrapin  history." 


TOM  TAIT  — ",  . . record  with  an  eye  popping  leap  of  6 

feet  6 inches." 


BILL  JOHNSON  — "...  started  setting  records  as  a fresh- 
man and  hasn't  stopped  yet." 


1)>  BARRY  ALLEN 


Once  in  every  man’s  life,  there 
conies  a time  when  he  must 
turn  against  his  fellow  man 
and  become  the  lone  dissenter. 
How  pitifully  easy  indeed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  mass  and  follow  the 
mob.  Obviously,  it’s  less  trouble  to 
follow  blindly  than  to  divorce  one- 
■self  from  that  nebula  for  a thing 
called  principle. 

Wordsworth  once  said  that  the 
true  man  is  the  non-conformist. 
Like  everything  else  this  cannot  be 
all  conclusive,  but  its  application 
is  universal. 

But  when  man  disagrees,  when 
man  dares  to  criticize  his  breth- 
ren, when  man  stands  apart  to 
help,  he  is  all  too  often  slapped 
down,  ostracized,  and  removed 
from  office. 


As  long  as  we  realize  the  effect 
of  stagnation,  we  will  know  that 
progress  cannot  be  too  hard  to 
strive  for.  Prosperity  and  easy  liv- 
ing are  not  enough  nor  should 
they  ever  be  enough  to  satisfy  the 
starving  mind  which  seeks  — not 
to  harm,  but  to  aid  and  reinforce 
the  foundations  of  ideals.  How 
else  can  man  progress  if  not 
through  questioning. 

Improbable  as  it  may  seem,  one 
has  to  “vote  the  right  way’’  here 
in  order  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  his  knowledge.  If  it’s  difficult 
lor  one  to  speak  his  mind  in  a 
university,  the  center  of  intellec- 
tual development,  then  pray  tell, 
where  can  he?  Can  we  let  our- 


selves sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
slow  deterioration  of  our  educa- 
tional system? 

It’s  a tragedy  that  too  few  peo- 
ple can  see  — to  forge  ahead,  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections  within  a 
system  must  be  pointed  out  and 
corrected. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  this 
strangling  of  thought  exists  on  a 
large  scale,  but  that  it  exists  at  all. 

Too  many  people  are  too  will- 
ing to  place  labels  like  “self-notori- 
ety” and  “glory-seekers”  on  their 
critics.  I'his  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
.say.  It  is  regretable. 

I'he  important  fact  should  al- 
ways be  what  is  said,  not  who  said 
it,  and  under  what  circumstances. 
The  words  will  live  on  longer  than 
the  speaker. 

People  should  not  label  their 
critics  as  “anti”  or  against  the  pre- 
vailing administration.  This  is  not 
fair.  They  should  analyze  what  is 
said  and  see  if  it  has  any  value  to 
the  whole  group.  More  times  than 
not  the  critic  wants  to  change  the 
present  methods  only  to  give 
added  strength  to  the  prevailing 
administration.  Certainly,  if  to 
think  is  to  follow,  then  who  is  to 
lead  but  the  ignorant?  But  to  tru- 
ly lead,  one  must  objectively  ana- 
lyze himself  and  improve  his  weak- 
nesses. One  is  not  less  the  man  if 
he  seeks  to  better  himself.  Man  is 
less  the  man  if  he  does  not. 

Censorship  and  restriction  of 
thought  can  only  result  in  a 
struggle  for  expression  and  the 
realization  of  the  true  value  of 
ideals  and  principles.  In  this  way 
it  has  some  worth. 

This  squelching  of  new  ideas 
for  progress  can,  unknowingly, 
only  father  a more  fervent  desire 
to  be  heard.  As  long  as  man  can 
reason,  no  power  can  remove  from 
him  the  will  to  think. 

Why  are  more  and  more  quali- 
fied college  instructors  leaving 
universities? 

According  to  recent  reports  not 
for  higher  pay  in  industry.  It  seems 
apparent  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  express 
ideas. 

We  note  the  shortage  of  quali- 
fied teachers  and  yet  one  of  the 
few  results  of  this  is  the  loss  of  the 
needed  free  thinkers. 


We  are  hopeful  that  there  might 
yet  be  a beginning  of  a sincerity 
that  is  lacking.  To  find  something 
worthwhile  from  this  state  of  af- 
fairs will  be  difficult,  but  at  least 
the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
will  make  us  that  much  more 
wary. 

If  education  is  to  ever  be  an  as- 
similation of  ideals  and  principles, 
then  we  must  not  only  teach  the 
writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we 
must  live  by  the  ideas  encompassed 
within  the  works. 

Man  cannot  afford  to  dwindle 
his  time  away  with  his  pride  and 
ego.  He  must  be  a living  example 
of  what  he  teaches. 

Yet  even  the  noble  Socrates  .said 
though  he  lost  his  position  teach- 
ing the  students  new  ideas,  the  in- 
stitution must  still  prevail,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  order. 

We  are  trying  to  help  diagno.se  a 
malady  and  suggest  a cure.  .-Ml  of 
us  should  be  the  doctors  for  this 
tired  world. 

We  are  now  entering  a very 
challenging  decade.  Though  1930 
brought  us  the  depression,  1940 
brought  us  AVorld  War  II  and 
1950  the  Korean  conflict,  we  must 
yet  realize  the  next  decade  will  see 
the  greatest  uncertainty  of  any 
time.  With  Russia  moving  ahead 
of  the  Lbiited  States,  with  the 
United  States  losing  prestige  and 
power  all  over  the  world,  is  it  not 
time  to  forget  our  petty  jealousies 
and  small  problems  and  realize 
that  “politics”  has  no  jjlace  on  a 
college  level?  There  are  more  im- 
portant things  to  dwell  on  such  as 
educating  youth. 

Perhaps  these  ideals  are  too 
high,  but  then  again  are  ideals 
ever  too  high? 

Why  is  it  only  through  misery 
and  tragedy  are  we  mindful  of 
what  we’ve  got?  It’s  an  old  story. 

Perhaps  through  life  we  merely 
prepare  ourselves  for  that  which 
we  cannot  attain.  Who  knows. 

In  this  era  of  labels  and  the  pre- 
occupation with  pride  and  ego,  we 
are  hopefid  that  somehoAV  a key  to 
some  door  will  be  provider!  to  let 
the  light  of  knowledge  shine  in. 
Perhaps  even  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  eventually  realize 
that  neither  we  nor  today  is  at 
stake  but  tomorrow. 


VANITY  FAIR? 


Sir  William  Makepeace  Thackery 
In  truth  you  are  ill-named. 

The  practice  of  your  quackery 
Has  left  me  sorely  maimed. 

How  take  you  “Makepeace”  for  a name 
Who  sets  my  senses  xvarring? 

I was  at  peace  before  you  came 
With  innocent  adoring. 

I had  a love  as  fair  as  spring, 

As  pure  as  morning  snow, 

A love  that  caused  ?ny  heart  to  sing 
And  each  day  saw  it  grow. 

Love  blossomed  like  a cherry  tree 
Until  that  fatal  day 

The  Devil  gave  your  book  to  me 
And  then  it  did  decay. 

You  promised  you  would  cure  the  ills 
Of  vanity  unchecked. 

But  taking  of  your  yellow  pills 
My  heart  is  surely  ivrecked. 

You  said  that  love  was  but  a ruse, 

A kiss  ivas  but  a snare, 

A tender  word  would  cook  my  goose 
A touch  would  skin  my  hare. 

Suspicion  ate  within  my  breast. 

The  poison  had  its  play 

And  now  my  soul  ivill  never  rest'. 

It  drove  xny  love  away. 

I’ll  find  the  grave  of  Thackery 
And  be  a picket  there. 

The  sign  upon  my  back  ivill  be, 

“THIS  VANITY  UNFAIR.” 

. . . Miles  D.  MacMahon 


HOPELESS 

I once  had  a friend  with  a world-weary  soul 
And  a sorrow  that  dwelt  in  his  eyes. 

He  played  out  his  life  in  a pessimist’s  role. 
And  his  breath  was  a series  of  sighs. 

I sought  to  relieve  him  somehow  of  his  woe 
And  to  brighten  the  view  that  he  took. 

I bought  him  some  spectacles  with  a rosy  gloio 
And  I bade  him  to  take  a new  look. 

I looked  at  him  gladly  and  I gloried  to  see 
In  each  eye  the  sweet  tint  of  the  bud. 

He  looked  at  me  sadly  and  said  wearily, 

“All  the  world  is  now  covered  with  blood.” 

. . . Miles  D.  MacMahon 


ODE  TO  A PICKLE 

O suffering  brave  dill  pickle 
as  from  yon  cream  cheese  you  droop, 
close  by  the  sivaying  eggplant  trees 
and  vines  of  noodle  soup. 

Wh  ere  balmy  breezes  waft  a breath 
of  scented  mozzarell, 
to  snarling,  vicious  pollywogs  who  stalk 
the  bosky  dell. 

Alone  and  shunned,  an  outcast  you, 
by  all  the  world  denied, 
yon  blushing  bashful  picklette  can 
never  be  your  bride. 

For  alas,  the  day  is  coming  when  some  layman 
gruff  and  coarse, 

shall  tear  you  from  the  cream  cheese  bush 
and  make  you  applesauce. 

Into  some  hungry  mouth  you’ll  go,  some 

palate  for  to  tickle, 

may  Heaven  guide  and  protect  you, 

O suffering,  brave  dill  pickle. 

. . . Anonymous 


(D[d  Jdins.  ^ixi  oj-  ifie  cd\l{  ontfi 
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by  JEROME  BEATTY,  JR. 


HUMOR  vs.  TABOO 

The  Sorrowful  Story  of  the  Cartoon 


This  article  appeared  originally  in  THE 
SATURDAY  REVIEW  and,  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  world  of  humor,  zvas  sub- 
sequently reprinted  by  Editor  Don  Ulsh  of 
the  NEW  YORK  CARTOON  NEWS,  the 
“bible”  of  magazine  cartoonists.  In  the  cause 
of  Genuine  Humor,  the  OLD  LINE  takes 
its  turn  at  spreading  the  word,  and  expresses 
disappointment  that  present  coziditions  make 
this  article  as  timely  today  as  it  urns  the  day  it 
zcas  unit  ten. 


We  .\mericans  like  to  delude  ourselves  that  we 
have  a grand  sense  of  humor.  It  may  once 
have  been  so,  in  the  days  of  Lincoln’s  decep- 
tively hick  anecdotes,  or  .Mark  Twain’s  savage  satires, 
or  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Mack  Sennett,  but  it  ain’t 
so  now.  riiese  days  we  seem  to  be  so  insecure  that 
we  can’t  bear  to  be  laughed  at,  or  to  laugh  at  our- 
selves, even  though,  God  knows,  we  never  needed  it 
more.  (Dur  desperate  materialism  and  strange  values 
today  leave  no  room  for  attack,  no  room  for  a joke 
which  might  release  our  tensions  for  a moment  and 
see  ourselves  as  we  are.  We  are  going  through  a stage 
in  which  we  suppress  any  healthy  humor  which  makes 
us  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

I don’t  want  to  tackle  the  whole  complex  socio- 
logical conundrum,  but  I do  want  to  look  with  some 
care  at  one  corner  of  the  American  humor  market  — 
the  gag-cartoon  — in  the  hope  that  I can  turn  up 
something  useful  for  more  general  consideration.  The 


gag-cartoons  for  the  ten  largest  magazines  in  America 
— f am  excluding  The  New  Yorker  entirely  from  this 
discussion  — are  picked  by  specially  employed  car- 
toon-editors who  are  just  a small  part  of  large  edi- 
torial staffs  and  whose  main  objective  in  life,  there- 
fore, is  to  avoid  stepping  on  toes.  One  way  to  step 
on  toes  is  to  provoke  angry  letters  to  the  editor  about 
some  cartoon  or  other,  and  therefore  the  cartoon- 
editor’s  jetb  is  to  .select  cartoons  which  do  not  provoke 
angry  letters.  Result:  an  elaborate  system  of  institu- 
tionalized taboos  that  have  destroyed  the  gag-car- 
toon’s  power  to  make  any  kind  of  realistic  comment 
and/or  funny  comment  on  our  society. 

One  of  the  funniest  cartoons  f can  recall  showed 
three  Near-Eastern-clad  gentlemen  piling  into  a taxi- 
cab in  the  desert  one  night.  The  last  one  is  pointing 
tlramatically  at  the  horizon  and  instructing  the  driver, 
“Eollow  that  star!”  No  one  ever  bought  this  gag;  it 
was  said  to  be  in  poor  taste.  This  is  a classic  com- 
bination of  caption  and  drawing,  and  if  you  try  to 
analyze  the  elements  of  poor  taste  you  can’t  find 
them  — the  gag  gets  funnier.'  But  it’s  in  the  category 
of  religious  jokes,  which  strikes  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
magazine  editors,  as  if  the  Christian  religion  were  too 
unstable  to  withstand  some  gentle  humor. 

.Another  subject  that  is  mixed  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  magazines  is  sex. 

One  cartoon  editor  was  telling  me  not  long  ago 
about  the  cartoon  he  finally  got  cleared  for  publica- 
tion: two  young  women  are  talking  and  one  says, 
“,\11  an  election  year  means  to  me  is  Gallup  instead 
of  Kinsey.”  He  had  it  all  scheduled  for  timely  print- 
ing about  the  first  part  of  November,  when  his  boss 
saw  it. 


‘“S  oil  can’t  print  that,”  he  exploded.  “Dr.  Kinsey’s 
dead.  It’s  in  poor  taste!”  The  gag  was  written  oH. 

The  personal  feelings  of  one  man  can  create  an 
in-the-honse  taboo  which  wields  influence  far  out  of 
pro|)ortion  to  its  importance.  One  family  maga/ine 
liacl  an  art  director  whose  house  (aught  lire  and  was 
partially  destroyed.  For  years  afterward,  until  he  was 
advanced  to  a ])osition  where  he  did  not  help  select 
cartoons,  the  maga/ine  had  a taboo  against  any  joke 
with  fire  in  it.  Me  wonld  say,  “I  don’t  think  it’s 
funny,  that’s  all.” 

Fhe  Dr.  Kinsey  incident  ilhistrates  how  mtich  of 
a taboo  there  is  against  “death.”  This  covers  a lot 
of  ground.  cartoon  that  was  never  published,  be- 
cause it  was  said  by  the  editor  to  be  offensive,  showed 
a pair  (jf  gravediggers  dancing  with  joy.  They  had 
just  finished  hollowing  out  a six-by-six  plot  and  they 
had  struck  oil;  it  was  gushing  right  out  of  the  hole, 
(iravediggers,  you  see,  must  be  lugtdtrious  at  all  times, 
or  else  they  are  making  fun  of  our  burial  rites. 

For  some  reason  it  is  all  right  to  publish  “prison” 
cartoons,  but  1 have  never  seen  an  electric-chair  car- 
toon. Perhaps  the  editors  feel  that  they  will  hurt  the 
feelings  of  their  sid).scribers  in  Death  Row. 

Politics  is  a category  that  the  mass  magazines 
don’t  often  fool  with.  .Any  joke  on  this  sidrject  is 
open  to  too  many  interpretations.  As  a result,  the 
gags  are  confined  to  campaign  cliches:  (orator  on 

observation  car,  etc.)  , pomjnis  congressmen  (fat  and 
wearing  big  hat,  etc.)  , and  taxpayers  in  troid)le  with 
internal  revenue  agents  (villains,  all)  . These  stereo- 
types have  no  meaning  in  today’s  picture.  A cartoon 
in  which  a lather  is  telling  his  son:  “Of  course  I 
believe  Washington  threw  a dollar  across  the  Rajr- 
pahannock;  last  year  Washington  threw  $3  billion 
across  the  Atlantic,”  has  no  chance  of  appearing  any- 
place, despite  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mild  practical  joke.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  readers 
to  laugh  at  the  father,  and  not  feel  that  the  gag  hit 
at  them  personally,  it  could  be  printed.  But  that’s 
too  much  to  expect. 

jokes  of  social  significance  rarely  appear  where 
they  can  create  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  minds  of  our 


“family”  readers.  One  gag  in  which  boats  were  lack- 
ing tip  survivors,  after  a shipwreck,  showed  the  mate 
in  charge  of  one  lileboat  saying  to  a passenger  lloai- 
ing  in  the  water,  “Sorry,  sir,  this  boat  is  for  first-(  lass 
passengers  only.”  I bis  joke  was  turned  down  be- 
cause it  would  be  bad  for  the  morale  of  boat  passen- 
gers and  travel  agencies. 

Another  cartoon  shows  a pathetic  gentleman  at 
the  optometrist’s.  He  came  to  be  fitted  for  glasses. 
He  says,  “I’d  like  to  see  things  a little  less  clearly, 
please.”  This  has  been  rejected  at  least  twice,  not 
becatise  it  isn’t  ftmny,  but  because  it’s  pessimistic! 

Fhe  greatest  infhience  on  the  choice  of  cartoons  is 
the  thotight  of  the  sensitivities  of  advertisers.  It  is 
infrecjuent  that  an  agency  or  an  advertiser  will  seri- 
ously object  to  a cartoon  in  a magazine  in  which  he 
has  advertising,  unless  it  is  some  obvious  boo-boo  in 
which  the  cartoon  is  on  the  same  page  with  the  ad, 
and  the  connection  is  obvious.  A pipe-,smoking  gag 
with  a cigarette  ad,  for  instance,  might  upset  some- 
one. This  doesn’’t  ha]jpen  often,  btit  nevertheless 
there  is  a strict  set  of  taboos  that  concern  advertising 
matters:  no  brand  names  or  identifications.  .Auto- 
mobiles are  constantly  seen  in  cartoons,  but  every 
cartoonist  has  to  draw  “no  automobile.”  If  it  looks 
like  a VAtlkswagen  or  Linccjln  or  anything  in  between 
he  changes  a fin  and  a headlight  and  a grille  to 
unidentify  it. 

Once  a magazine  had  a gag  based  directly  on  the 
Pepsi-Cola  skywriting  camjraign.  High-level  editorial 
conferences  considered  how  to  fix  this.  Finally  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  drink  to  Zip-Ciola.  The  gag 
wasn’t  funny  anymore,  but  at  least  Coca-Cola  didn’t 
complain,  so  everyone  but  the  reader  was  amused  and 
relaxed. 

One  editor  tells  of  a joke  he  published  once  in 
which  a good-looking  girl  entered  a store  and  set  off 
the  sprinkler  system.  The  magazine  received  a serious 
letter  from  a big  sprinkler  company,  pointing  otit 
that  sprinkler  systems  had  been  put  in  a bad  light 
by  the  implication  that  a “hot”  babe  coidd  set  them 
off. 

1 he  advertisers,  of  course,  are  not  as  narrow- 


I 


minded  as  this  exantjile  indicates.  They  are  very 
fond  of  cartoons,  and  every  magazine  gets  a constant 
stream  of  requests  from  space  salesmen,  agency  men. 
and  businessmen  asking  for  the  original  art  of  this 
or  that  cartoon  for  framing.  The  fact  that  they 
usually  want  it  free  doesn’t  detract  from  the  point 
that  they  so  occasionally  appreciate  being  kitlded  — 
a little  bit. 

The  New  Yorker  magazine  is  excellent  proof  that 
advertisers  are  not  as  thin-skinned  as  the  big  maga- 
zines would  believe.  I'hat  publication  kids  advertis- 
ers unmercilidly,  and  they  love  it.  I'he  Hatliaway 
Shirt  man  with  the  patch  over  his  eye  came  in  for  a 
lot  of  ribbing.  If  anyone  got  mad  it  was  the  Arrow 
peo]rle,  who  thought  they  should  get  their  share  of  it. 
too.  I'here  have  been  no  cases  of  an  advertiser  pidling 
out  of  The  New  ^’orker  because  his  feelings  were 
hurt  by  a cartoon,  and  there  have  been  plenty  of 
grounds  for  them  to  do  so,  too. 

The  New  Yorker  also  uses  names  of  celebrities  and 
people  in  the  news,  something  the  mass  publications 
don't  dare  to  do,  for  reasons  of  timeliness  as  well  as 
because  they  don’t  have  the  good  editing  sense  to  be 
able  to  handle  such  cartoons  wisely. 

This  wandering  discourse  now  must  lean  to  the 
matter  of  what  is  not  forbidden  in  the  magazine  car- 
toons which  our  mothers,  fathers,  and  children  are 
reading.  That’s  easy:  We  Americans  have  no  com- 
])unctions  about  ridiculing  marriage,  love,  hard  work, 
Santa  Claus,  sobriety,  friendship,  public  servants,  and 
so  on. 

I'he  “family”  magazine  becomes  un-family  when 
you  look  at  the  cartoons.  Husband  comes  home 
drunk,  or  sits  at  bar  and  makes  fun  of  wife,  who  is 
lat  and  ugly.  She  wants  new  clothes  in  sfore  window; 
he  ogles  pretty  girl;  child  is  disillusioned  by  depart- 
ment store  or  street  Santa.  Guests  for  dinner  always 
stay  too  late,  hosts  yawn,  and  when  guests  leave  they 
have  a nasty  word  for  each  other.  Marriage  ceremony 
itself  is  awful,  couple  fights  as  they  come  out  of 


church  and  bystander  female  says,  “I  knew  it  wouldn’t 
last.”  All  females  are  gossipy,  incidentally.  Man  asks 
for  raise  and  boss  probably  fires  him.  Man  doesn’t 
deserve  raise,  anyway,  because  his  coffee  break  lasts 
all  day,  ending  when  he  goes  into  bar.  Marriage 
proposals,  of  course,  are  the  funniest  thing  ever. 
Usually  the  father  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  the  mother 
is  behind  the  curtain  (all  cartoon  homes  have  drapes 
between  parlor  and  hall)  listening  in. 

I could  go  on  and  show  how  the  professions  are 
debased  in  cartoons,  how  dangerous  drivers  are  glori- 
fied, how  dead  men  always  humiliate  the  heirs,  how 
college  graduates  in  cap  and  gown  always  say  some- 
thing stupid,  how  manager  of  a loan  office  turn.s 
down  his  own  mother’s  application  . . . 

Is  this  humor? 


WIN  AN  ESTERBROOK  DESK  SET! 

Just  tell  us  what  George's  doing  with  that  crazy  hatchet! 

Get  your  caption  to  the  OLD  LINE  office  before 
March  7th.  Entries  will  be  judged  on  originality  and 
dizziness  of  thought.  Enter  as  many  times  as  you  like. 
In  case  of  ties,  earliest  entry  will  win.  Captions  be- 
com.e  property  of  the  OLD  LINE  magazine. 


7 SECOND  PRIZES  — ESTERBROOK  PENS 


Anybody  who  has  ever  heard  Nina  Simone  si/zle 
"I  loves  yon  Porgy  . . . don't  let  him  take  me”,  ^vill 
find  this  sensuous  side  of  the  Simone  character  a trifle 
hard  to  reconcile  with  her  personal  background. 

Nina  learned  to  sing  in  a North  Carolina  church. 
He  mother  tvas  an  ordained  minister.  Her  musical 
training  was  both  impeccable  and  hard  come-by. 
(The  latter,  of  course,  isn’t  a bit  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  Simone  talents.)  By  the  time  she  tvas  four 
years  old  — Nina’s  now  a younger-looking  27  — she 
was  playing  the  piano  and  playing  it  well.  .An  ac- 
complished jazz  pianist  tvhen  she  graduated  from 
High  School,  family  finances  prevented  any  thought 
of  entering  college.  So  Nina  headed  for  Philly,  home 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  Dick  Clark,  to  pick  up  some 
dough  by  teaching  piano  to  the  natives.  She  did  so 
well,  she  was  able  to  hop  up  to  Ne^\•  A'ork  and  the 
.Mecca  of  many  a music  student,  the  Julliard  School. 
For  t\vo  years,  Nina  studied  to  perfect  her  teaching 
talents  — but  when  she  ^vas  ready  to  set  up  shop,  she 
lound  customers  }uactically  non-existent. 

So  Nina  ^vas  forced  to  take  a job  singing  in  an 
.Atlantic  City  night  club  — that  was  only  a fetv  years 
ago,  and  from  there  on  in  the  Simone  success  storv 
tvas  swiftly  written. 

‘‘The  .Amazing  Nina  Simone”,  an  album  released 
last  summer  on  the  Col-Pix  label,  came  out  minus 
lanfare  — other  than  the  usual  press  agent  poop  that 
accompanies  records  when  they  are  shipped  to  disc 
jockeys  and  revietvers. 

Disc  jockeys,  as  I have  known  for  some  years,  and 
as  all  of  you  know  notv,  are  inclined  to  be  mercurial 
cats  with  certain  definite  prejudices.  One  almost  uni- 
versal dee-jay  prejudice  — second  only  to  a prejudice 
against  accepting  gifts  of  negotiable  value  — is  that 
deejays  loathe  being  told  that  this  or  that  new  singer 
is  the  “greatest”.  Naturally  this  is  just  what  they’re 
told  all  the  time.  One  deejay  confessed  to  me  that 
the  very  title  “The  Amazing  Nina  Simone”  bugged 
him  enough  to  put  the  album  aside,  and  he  never 
got  around  to  playing  it  until  it  tvas  well  on  its  way 
to  hitsville.  Col-Pix  cheerily  trumpeted  the  talents 
of  Miss  Simone  with  the  usual  superlatives  (she  had 
previously  recorded  for  the  Bethlehem  label)  . . . 
and  nobody  paid  much  attention  except  the  record 
buying  pidjlic.  1 he  pidjlic  hadn’t  been  confrontetl 
tvith  the  recoul  company’s  adjectives,  the  piddic 
sim]:)ly  listened,  and  made  u])  its  otvn  mind. 

Simone  was  “in”  — and  there  she’ll  stay,  judging 
from  her  lollow-up  album,  “Nina  Simone  at  Town 
Hall  . I his  album  (CP409)  ^vas  tvaxed  on  location 
during  a concert  last  fall.  It’s  fine,  meaty  stuff,  bv  a 
tine,  meaty  singer.  \'ocally  speaking,  strictlv  vocally. 
1 here’s  a swinging  jazz  feeling  to  everything  the 
lady  does.  Even  her  way  with  a folksong  like  “Black 
is  the  Color  Of  My  d rue  Love’s  Hair”,  has  this 
(juality  permeating  the  phrasing,  the  sincerity  of  ap- 
proach. .Also  included  in  the  varied  line-up:  “Sum- 
mertime! and  “Cotton  Eyed  joe”.  The  \'ersatile  One 
accompanies  herself  at  the  piano,  slicklv  abetted  by  a 
compact  combo. 

Benny  Goodman  is  50  years  old  and  can  blo\v 


rings  around  any  cat  half  his  age  — and  if  you’re  an 
Unbelie\er,  permit  yourself  to  be  convinced. 

The  best  convincing  is  done  through  the  C>ood- 
man  interpretation  of  Rodgers  and  Hammersteins’ 
latest  Broad^vay  musical  “The  Sound  of  Music”.  This 
intelligent,  entertaining,  impeccably  performed  folio 
is  sheer,  solid,  delight.  (MOM  E 3810)  . .All  the  main 
songs  from  the  show  are  given  jazz  stylings,  and 
Benny  uses  the  ten  man  group  that  a couple  of 
months  back  jammed  traffic  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
'fork’s  jazz  emporium  Basin  Street  East.  The  swing- 
ing stalwarts  assembled  included  Red  Norvo,  Sonny 
Stitt  and  Bill  Harris. 

Eorthtvith  an  anecdote  that  illustrates  what  sort 
of  man  Goodman  is.  \\’hen  he  has  faith  in  your 
talent  it  is  a faith  that  is  absolutely  unshakeable.  BG 
has  a young  arranger  named  Fred  Karlin.  Last  Fall, 
BG  tvas  heading  for  Europe,  and  he  told  Fred  to  take 
a look  at  the  scores  for  a few  shows  that  hadn’t 
opened  vet.  “Take  your  choice,”  BG  advised  Fred. 
“If  you  don’t  like  them,  or  don’t  think  there’s  any- 
thing there  in  any  of  them  — don’t  bother.  If  you  do, 
go  ahead  and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  I get  back.” 

It  was  completely  up  to  Karlin’s  judgement.  He 
chose  “Sound  of  Music”,  and  in  doing  so  probed  the 
very  heart  of  each  melody.  To  “Climb  Every  Moun- 
tain”, a song  that’s  written  in  the  emotional-inspira- 
tional vein  that  characterizes  “You’ll  Never  \\’alk 
.Alone”,  Karlin  has  injected  a wistful  touch  of  the 
blues.  The  Goodman  solo  on  this  particular  side  is 
something  special.  The  control  — there’s  a passage 
towards  the  end  in  which  I’d  swear  that  if  he  didn’t 
come  up  for  breath  he  was  going  to  kill  himself  — is 
extraordinary;  the  purity  of  tone,  compelling.  He 
has  never  sounded  better  either  at  a jazz  bash  or  in 
the  longhair  severity  of  the  concert  hall.  By  the  way, 
composer  Rodgers  digs  the  album,  too. 

“Lonelv  Street”  represents  the  smooth  talents  of 
.Andy  ^ViHiams  at  their  Ijest.  If  you’re  carrying  a 
torch,  this  collection  will  add  the  most  delicious  sort 
of  misery  to  your  present  soggy  condition.  .Archie 
Bleyer  has  showcased  .Andy  Williams  to  best  advan- 
tage via  sidjtle,  mellow  orchestrations,  the  .songs  are 
some  of  the  greatest  ever  written;  ‘AVillow  Weep 
For  Me  ”,  ’’In  The  Wee  Small  Hours  of  1 he  Morn- 
ing”, “Say  It  Isn’t  So”.  (Cadence,  CLP  3030). 

Briefly  Noted  and  Worth  \our  Ear:  “The  Private 
Life  of  a Private  Eye”  by  Enoch  Light  and  Light 
Brigade  (Command  RS  805  SD)  . 

“My  Kind  Of  Blues”,  introducing  Debby  Moore 
on  the  Top  Rank  label  (RM  301).  .A  strong,  Iresh 
\oice,  a vibrant  approach  that  moves  — repeat,  moves 
— on  the  bluesiest  of  tunes:  “F'ive  Months,  Two 
Weeks,  Two  Days”,  “Hallelujah  I l.ove  Him  So”. 
“Sent  For  5 on  Yesterday”,  “Nothin’  But  Trouble  On 
.My  Mind.” 

“Groovin’  ^\’ith  Golson.”  The  C.olson  Quintet 
packing  a bolo  punch  that  swings  from  the  ground  U]) 
landing  with  knockout  force.  Blues  are  on  the  swing- 
ing menu.  Golson’s  virtuoso  tenor.  Fuller’s  trombone 
and  the  awe.some  rhythm  section:  Blakely,  Bryant  and 
Clhambers.  Like  gangbusters.  (New  Jazz  8220)  . 


by  CAROLE  APPLESTEIN 


Elaine  Prentis,  Old  Line  Girl  of  the  Month,  models  Mr.  Mort's 
youthful  three-piece,  college-girl  outfit  in  red,  white,  and 
blue.  The  white  blouse  is  $9.95;  the  blue  pleated  skirt, 
$17.95;  and  the  red  jacket,  $19.95,  totaling  about  $38. 
This  can  be  found  in  the  Collegienne  Shop,  4th  floor,  Hutzler 
Brothers  Department  Store,  Baltimore,  Morylond. 


ashion  is  not,  as  in  generally  conceived,  revolu- 
tionary. I’his  interpretation  belongs  to  Miss 
Claire  Spicer,  tashion  coordinator  for  Hutzler 
Brothers  world  renowned  department  store  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Many  styles  are  handed  down  and 
modified  from  year  to  year.  Balenciago  came  out 
with  the  loosened  look  in  1953.  Now  seven  years  later, 
slightly  altered  changes  of  the  original  version  are 
catching  the  fancy  of  many  American  buyers. 

Males  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  skirts  have  been 
kept  short.  In  Paris  the  skirts  generally  cover  the 
knees;  however,  some  of  the  hemlines  of  the  news- 
making House  of  Dior  slip  above  the  knee  cap  when 
[he  models  move. 

Ehe  shoidder  line  has  been  widened,  complement- 
ing the  loose-1  itting,  short-crojjped  jacket  skimming 
the  waistline  and  the  belted  jacket  reaching  beyond 
the  hip-bone  in  length.  A bloused  look  at  the  hem 
has  been  featured  rather  than  a straight  hemline  — 
this  is  accomplished  with  buckram  lining. 

The  reefer  shape  is  news  in  coats.  Dior  is  em- 
phasizing enormous  buttons,  slashed  side  seams, 
stitched  collar,  and  a matching  scarf.  Lanvin-Castillo 
is  featuring  a loosely-belted  swagger  coat  with  giant- 
sized buttons. 

Afternoon  dresses  offer  versatility  and  change  of 
pace.  The  crepe  dress,  which  staged  a recent  come- 
back in  popidarity,  can  be  seen  with  either  a fluid 
or  controlled  line.  The  tunic  dress  has  also  gained 
widespread  attention.  Dior’s  flattened  look  is  merely 
for  the  daytime.  In  evening  clothes,  the  leading  Paris 
tashion  house  has  raised  the  bust  slightly  but  mini- 
mized it.  In  the  United  States,  the  standby  classic 
shirtwaist  is  still  very  much  on  the  scene  with  in- 
numerable innovations. 

A great  flurry  of  pleats  keynote  Spring  college 
fashions,  dominating  the  latest  casual  and  dressy  de- 
signs. Daytime  campus  and  weekend  dress  is  the 
shirt-’n-skirt  look  — for  evening,  the  camisole  top  and 
pleated  skirt. 

Patriotism  runs  high  with  flashes  of  red,  white, 
and  bltie.  Many  fashion  houses  are  capitalizing  on 
these  traditional  colors  to  emphasize  the  check  and 
polka  'dot  designs  evident  in  the  Spring  line.  Checks 
range  from  minute  squares  that  blur  at  a distance  to 
bold  checkerboards;  polka  dots  are  of  every  descrip- 
tion, varying  from  dime  to  dollar  size  and  larger. 

Colors  other  than  the  traditional  patriotic  ones 
spotlighted  l:>y  the  designers  are  the  powdered  or 
whitewashed  neutrals,  chamois,  beige,  and  the  chalky 
grays.  I’o  accent  these,  splashes  of  bright  blues,  pinks, 
purples,  and  reds  are  used  sparingly.  The  abstract 
print.s,  often  in  scarf  silks  in  clear,  strong  colors  reflect 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  giving  relief  tO'  the  generally 
toned-down  feeling  of  the  Spring  shades.  Donald 
Brooks  has  come  up  with  a startling  combination  of 
sharp,  brilliant  pink  with  an  equally  intense  green.  A 
majority  like  it  — once  the  initial  shock  has  worn  off. 

Worsted  gabardine  is  taking  the  lead  in  fabrics 
news.  One  of  the  big  surprises  is  the  dominance  of 
denim  for  city  use,  once  restricted  to  the  blue  jeans  ol 
the  country.  Instead  of  the  tiresome  blue,  denim  can 
now  be  purchased  in  flattering  shades  of  honey-beige 
or  in  stark  white.  A variety  of  textures  is  also  offered. 


Inteiiacings  and  underlinings  are  no  longer  play- 
ing merely  a supporting  role  in  the  drama  of  fashion. 
The  shape,  molding,  and  silhouette  are  the  tiling,  and 
these  understudy  materials  are  upstaging  fabrics  more 
and  more.  Interfacings  add  strength  to  stress  areas 
such  as  buttonholes  ami  hook-and-eye  closings,  pockets, 
and  pocket  flajis.  They  shape  collars,  add  crispness  to 
cuffs,  and  keep  skirt  ivaisthands  from  stretching.  An 
interfacing  should  be  compatible  to  the  iveight  of  the 
fabric  used,  the  finish  soft  or  stiff,  depending  upon 
the  effect  desired.  I’ndeiiinings,  in  contrast,  do  not 
I ahvays  have  to  be  compatible  to  the  fabric  used,  d'hey 
are  cut  in  the  same  shapes  as  the  pattern  ]jieces;  the 
two  layers  are  handled  as  one  in  sewing.  I'he  lightest 
I chiffon  can  he  made  into  a fitted  sheath  by  using  a 
I lirm  underlining.  Soft  'woolen  coating  can  be  stiffened 
into  a round  “cocoon”  shape  — the  advantage  here  is 
that  the  fabric  still  retains  its  soft  nap  and  luxurious 
leeling  without  the  extra  bulk  of  a stiff,  heavy  coating. 

Those  deft  -evith  needle  and  thread  ivill  he  inter- 
ested in  Singer’s  new  Slant-o-matic  sewing  machine 
guaranteed  to  do  any  type  of  sewing  without  addi- 
tional attachments.  I he  slant  needle  design  makes  it 
easier  to  see  and  control  the  work.  The  throat  plate 
I can  be  raised  for  free-motion  work  at  the  flip  of  a 
lever;  a .seam  guide  is  built  in.  I'he  bobbin  is  located 
in  the  front,  making  it  convenient  to  load;  and  there 
is  a built-in  threading  chart,  d’he  machine  comes  in 
a choice  of  cabinet  and  portable  styles. 

hrom  Elizabeth  Arden  comes  the  neu'  idea  of  tone- 
on-tone  lipsticks.  One  of  the  outstanding  manufac- 
turers of  cosmetics,  ,\rden,  suggests  for  the  Spring 
look  a prime  coating  of  white,  followed  by  pure  red, 

I then  pink  lipstick  for  a refreshing  change.  Although 
the  rchitened  shades  seldom  complement  older  ivomen, 
they  are  particularly  becoming  to  college  girls. 

Mascara  and  eye  shadotv  ha\e  become  rviclely  ac- 
cepted on  the  college  campus  and  elsewhere.  General 
acceptance  stems  from  the  attempt  of  late  to  emidate 
the  natural  look  in  eye  makeup.  Both  mascara  and 
shadoAv  can  enhance  the  eyes  infinitely  once  the  best 
method  and  color  suited  lor  the  indi\idual  has  been 
found. 

.\ccessory-wise,  shoes  reflect  the  colors  of  the  latest 
Spring  fashions,  dominated  by  whitened  beige.  Al- 
though no  particidar  style  of  heel  or  toe  has  taken 
over  the  market,  there  is  greater  tendency  toward  the 
Sjjanish  look  in  heels  rvith  a faceted  toe  — one  tvhich 
is  nijjped  off  at  the  front.  In  general,  heels  are 
slightly  lowered,  giving  better  balance  and  greater 
flattery  to  the  wearer.  Reflected  in  the  lo^vering  of 
heels  is  the  greater  vitality  returning  to  daytime 
clothes,  enabling  the  rvearer  to  step  out  and  gi\e  a 
swing  to  the  pleated  skirts. 

1 he  number  one  silhouette  in  purses  in  the  satchel 
look  for  daytime.  The  vanity  case  for  afternoon 
, dresses  may  reach  a peak  in  popularity  in  the  Fall. 

1 he  attache  case  is  also  \ery  much  in  the  picture,  a 
I variation  of  the  satchel-vanity  case  theme. 

To  tojr  off  the  Springtime  college  wardrobe  is  the 
new,  casual  all-American  girl  hairdo.  This  is  a clean, 
uncluttered  look  of  medium-length  hair,  smooth  with 
I a little  wave  at  the  ends,  turned  up  or  under  slightly, 

, giving  a feeling  of  weight  at  the  ends. 

I 
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New  York  is 
Wonderful 


Especially 
when  you  live 
at  the 

BARBIZON 

For  Women 

Make  the  most  of  your  stay  in  New  York  City, 
whether  you’re  working  or  going  to  school.  At  The 
Barbizon,  you’ll  meet  the  nicest  people  — young 
career  women,  many  of  them  your  own  classmates, 
more  than  likely.  And  you’ll  enjoy  a radio  in  every 
room,  TV  if  you  like,  solarium,  library,  music  stu- 
dios—even  a swimming  pool!  Plan  to  make  wonder- 
ful New  York  more  so,  at  The  Barbizon. 


On  the  Smart  East  Side ...  New  York's  Most  Exclu- 
sive Hotel  for  Young  Women.  Daily  from  S4.7^ 
ff  eekly  rates  on  request 


Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  - Write  for  Booklet  HB2 


NOW!!! 


STUDENT  SUPPLY  STORE 
STUDENT  UNION 


CARRIES 

BOTANY 
BRANDS 

SWEATERS 
TIES 
SCARFS 
SPORT  SHIRTS 

Supplies  - Books  - Cosmetics  - Class  Rings 


BE  A TNIX 


wm.  vories 


It’s  like  a sect  or  something  and  they  write  like  this 

drastic 

spastic 

orgiastic 

to  say  the  least,  but  it’s  only  because  they  don’t  want 
to  conform  to  the  stifling  influences  of  society. 


Unconventional 
incomprehensible 
to  me,  but  they  call  it  poetry. 


Verse  to  make  guys  like  Keats  and  his  cronies  turn  over 

and  over  f 
and  over 

again  in  their  allotted  sod,  but  they  of  course 


were  square- 
like  nowhere. 


No  purpose  here  to  jest  or  try  to  explain 

(complain) 

of  ink  and  brain. 


over  such  a waste 


But  a point  from  one  whom  I suppose  conforms 


to  the  accepted  norms 
to  the  usual  forms 

of  society 


which  are  firmly  renounced 

denounced 

by  the  Village  and  Soda  Shop  set. 


Also  here  a question 

(suggestion?) 


I’m  in  full  agreement  with  freedom  of  the  intellect  as  such. 

\ Too  much 

to  use  the  jargon  of  the  clan. 

But  why  must  one  grow  a beard? 


L 


Dartre- 

o^EorneI 


1 


Wierd- 


looking  coots  with  their 
sloppy  dress  and  never 

a comb 
on  the  dome 


Because  this  way  they’re  set  apart  from  the  rest 


like  you 

and  me, 

maybe 

Like  they  say  we  don’t  dig  the  things  higher. 

Liar 

Because  I’ve  concluded  this  about  most  of  these. 

Disease 


breeze  ^ 


is  all  that  it  is. 


I’ve  seen,  listened  and  rejected 


detected. 

It’s  affected 


for  the  most  part,  a ruse  by  people  who 
feel  they  must  be  recognized  as  different 

from  us. 

Cuss 

muss 


up  your  hair  and  stick  that  cigarette  in  a foot-long  holder.  ^ 

It's  bolder^ 

\ ^ 

that  way  don’t  you  think? 


Sit  around  on  the  floor  and  dig  sounds 

zounds 

it’s  only  music  to  me,  but  then.  I’m  not 


a poet. 


Know  it 

that  neither  are  you  buddy,  my  disheveled 

disreputable 

disgusting  / 

disregarded 

friend. 


You’re  as  phony  as  a hamhock  disguised  as 


Crazy  . . . 


BORDER  LINE 


Two  salesmen  watched  appre- 
liensively  as  the  four-legged  V^enu- 
sian  clumped  through  the  door  of 
their  haberdashery. 

“Quick,  Morris,”  whispered  one 
clerk  to  the  other,  “hide  the  ‘Al- 
terations Free’  sign!” 

* * * 

The  younger  generation  still  has 
respect  for  old  age,  providing  it’s 
bottled. 

* * * 

guard  from  the  lunatic  asylum 
rushed  up  to  a farmer  on  the  road 
and-  said,  “I’m  looking  for  an  es- 
caped lunatic.  He’s  short  and 
weighs  about  400  pounds.  Did  he 
pass  this  way?” 

“The  farmer  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  “How  can  a man  be 
short  and  still  weigh  400  pounds?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  retorted  the 
guard  testily,  “I  just  told  you  he 
was  crazy.” 

# * # 

He  calls  his  girl  “Crowbar”  be- 
cause she’s  not  much  to  crow  about 
and  doesn’t  bar  anything.” 

* # # 

Pledge:  “Must  I eat  all  this  egg?” 

.Active:  “Yep.” 

Pledge:  “Beak,  too?” 

* * # 


Overheard  at  a local  night  spot: 
“I  hate  to  see  a young  girl  like  you 
ruin  her  reputation  by  hanging 
around  a bar.  Why  don’t  you  come 
on  up  to  my  apartment?” 

# # # 

An  .Arab  stood  on  a weighing 
machine  in  the  light  of  the  linger- 
ing day. 

A counterfeit  penny  he  dropped 
in  the  slot  — .And  silently  stole  a 
weigh. 

* # * 

Little  Boy:  “Mom,  I was  in  a 
fight  today.” 

Mother:  “\Vhat  happened,  son?” 

Little  Boy:  “Some  boy  called  me 
a sissy.” 

Mother:  “.And  what  did  you  do 
to  him.” 

Little  Boy:  “I  hit  him  with  my 
purse!” 

# # * 

“Do  you  have  a faculty  for  mak- 
ing love?” 

“No,  we  have  a student  body.” 

* * * 

“Do  you  enjoy  Browning?” 

“No,  but  sometimes  I have  to 
resort  to  it  around  exam  time.” 

# # * 


Beta:  “Darling,  I love  you  as  no 
one  has  ever  loved  before.” 

Theta:  “I  can’t  see  much  dif- 
ference.” 

# # * 

.A  newlywed  was  filling  out  his 
income  tax  return  and  listed  a de- 
duction for  his  wife.  In  the  sec- 
tion marked  “Exemption  claimed 
for  children,”  he  pencilled: 
.“Watch  this  space.” 

# # # 

S.AE:  “May  I kiss  you?  May  I 
please  kiss  you?  Please,  may  I . . . 
say  are  you  deaf!?” 

Chi  O:  “No,  are  you  paralyzed?” 
# * * 

Hardy:  “I’ve  got  a perfect  news 
story.” 

Toni:  “Wdrat?  Man  bites  dog?” 

Hardy:  “No,  bull  throws  con- 
gressman.” 

* * * 

The  wife  of  a visiting  robot 
from  outerspace  was  expecting. 
She  was  rushed  by  ambulance  to 
the  hospital  and  wheeled  into  the 
delivery  room  where  bewildered 
doctors  went  to  work  with  chisels, 
hack  saws,  screwdrivers,  and  monk- 
key  wrenches.  The  delivery  was  a 
success,  and  the  nurse  led  the  baby 
robot  on  its  wobbly  little  wheels 
out  to  see  its  Daddy.  “Congratula- 
tions,” she  exclaimed,  “it’s  a toy!” 

* * * 

.And  then  there  was  the  visiting 
Martian  architect  who,  over- 
whelmed by  the  jumble  of  build- 
ings in  New  A’ork,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  be  treated  by  an  analyst  for 
an  edifice  complex. 

♦ # # 

Definition  of  a professor:  One 
who  talks  in  other  people’s  sleep. 
# # # 

“You  must  help  me  doctor,”  said 
the  patient  to  the  ])sychiatrist.  “I 
can’t  remember  anything  for  more 
than  a few  minutes.  It’s  driving 
me  crazy.” 

The  psychiatrist  asked  gently, 
“How  long  has  this  been  going 
on?” 

“How  long  has  what  been  going 
on?”  replied  the  man. 

* # * 


by  KEEK 

Translations  from  the  Professor 


Conscience  gets  a lot  of  credit 
that  belongs  to  cold  feet. 

# # # 

One  thing  about  sports  cars: 
If  you  flood  the  carburetor,  you 
can  just  put  the  car  over  your 
shoulder  and  burp  it. 

# * # 

Circus  Actress:  This  is  my  first 
job.  You’d  better  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  keep  me  from  making  any 
mistakes.” 

Manager:  “Well,  girlie,  just 

don’t  undress  in  front  of  the 

bearded  lady.” 

* # * 

Husband:  “After  I get  up  in  the 
morning  and  shave,  I feel  ten 
years  younger.” 

Wife:  “Why  don’t  you  shave  be- 
fore you  go  to  bed?” 

* * * 

“The  inner  check,”  said  the 

philosophy  prof.,  “can  be  applied 
as  well  to  our  everyday  lives.  Ob- 
serve, for  example,  the  fly  that  has 
just  alighted  on  my  nose.  I do  not 
lose  my  temper,  I do  not  swear,  I 
do  not  blaspheme.  I merely  say, 
‘Go  away,  fly,’  and,  uh  — Damn! 
it’s  a bee!” 

* # # 


WHAT  HE  SAYS 


Registration: 

I’m  afraid  Dr.  Smith’s  section  is 
filled. 

We  may  have  some  trouble  giv- 
ing you  the  section  you  want. 

Let  me  see  your  schedule  card. 

Nothing  left  but  8:00’s 


Class: 

The  supplementary  reading  is 
not  required. 

You  might  read  this  as  a back- 
ground for  Monday’s  discussion,  if 
you  have  time. 

If  you  had  read  the  material  you 
would  know  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

It’s  a good  paper  generally,  but 
there  are  a few  details  . . . 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  the 
books  for  this  course  are  available 
in  paperback. 

The  books  for  this  course  are  all 
paperbacks. 

There  is  a rumor  current  that 
this  is  a crip  course. 

I don’t  care  much  about  grades, 
it’s  what  you  learn  that  concerns 
me. 

I don’t  give  A’s. 


TRANSLATION 


he  is  jealous  of  Dr.  Smith’s  pop- 
ularity with  students. 

the  only  section  open  is  a 6:00. 

he  suspects  you  are  lying  about 
the  times  you  have  open.  You  will 
get  a 8:00. 

if  you  bribe  him  you  can  get  in 
his  11:00  section. 


75  percent  of  the  final  will  be  on 
supplementary  reading. 

pop  quiz  on  the  book  Monday. 
Counts  80  percent  of  final  grade. 

he  doesn’t  know  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

needs  a complete  rewrite. 

books  for  the  course  will  cost 
$21.50 

he  is  underpaid  and  he  hasn’t 
bought  the  books  himself  yet. 

5 hours  of  study  for  every  class 
hour. 

you  will  get  a D. 

he  doesn’t  give  A’s. 


NO  MAZE 


With  us,  the  path  to  your  future  is  true  and  clear-cut.  Here  you  will  be  assured  a 
good  start,  quick  recognition  and  the  opportunity  to  build  a successful  career. 

With  a sound  beginning — 144  years  ago — our  Company  has  had  tremendous  growth 
and  great  stability.  Engineers,  like  yourself,  have  played  a vital  part  in  our  setting 
the  pace  and  keeping  ahead  of  customer  demand.  Opportunities  abound  for  young 
engineers  in  our  projected  growth. 

We  are  planning  and  building  for  the  years  ahead.  If  you  are,  too,  get  in  touch 
with  us  now.  Telephone,  write,  or  visit  Henry  Kimmey  or  George  Gephart  of  our 
Personnel  Department,  1507  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 


BALTIMORE  GAS  and  ELECTRIC  CO 


MEN 


..who  are  Engineers,  look  twice 
at  the  many  advantages 
CONVAIR-POMONA  offers 


NEW  PROGRAMS  at  Convair-Pomona,  offer  excellent 
opportunities  today  for  Engineers.  Convair-Pomona,  created 
the  Army's  newest  weapon,  REDEYE,  Shoulder  Fired  MISSILE  and 
developed  the  Navy's  ADVANCED  TERRIER  and  TARTAR  MISSILES. 

Many  other,  still  highly  classified  programs, 
stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  most  progressive  thinking 
scientist  and  engineer  are  presently  at  various  stages 

of  development. 

Positions  are  open  for  Bachelors,  Masters  and  Doctorate 
candidates  in  the  fields  of  Electronics, 
Aeronautics,  Mechanics  and  Physics. 


ADVANCEMENT  opportunities  are  provided  for  the 
competent  engineer  as  rapidly  as  his  capabilities  will  permit 
in  currently  expanding  programs. 


PROFESSIONAL  ENVIRONMENT-CONVAIR-POMONA'S 

facility  is  of  modern  design  and  completely  air-conditioned. 
You  will  work  with  men  who  have  pioneered  the  missile 
industry  and  are  now  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  advanced 
programs  in  existence. 


ADVANCED  EDUCATION  — Tuition  refund  is  provided 
for  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  your  speciality.  Company 
sponsored  in-plant  training  courses  offer  the  Engineer  the 
finest  of  educational  opportunities. 


CALIFORNIA  LIVING  — Suburban  Pomona  offers  lower 
living  costs  and  moderate  priced  property,  unexcelled  recre- 
ational facilities,  freedom  from  rush  hour  traffic  and  the 
ultimate  in  comfort  and  gracious  living. 


Coniact  your  placement  office  immediately  to  assure  yourself  of  a 
campus  interview  with  Convair-Pomona. 

If  personal  interview  is  not  possible  send  resume  and  grade  transcript 
to  6.  L.  Dixon,  Engineering  Personnel  Administrator,  Dept.  CM-53t 
Pomona,  California. 


CONVAIR/POMONA 


a Division  of 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 


DON’T  MISS  YOURi^D  LINE  ON  APRIL  Isf 


By  Far  The  Most  Important  Quarter-Inch! 


APRIL,  1960 


Every  9,000  hours,  more  than  24  passengers 
travel  by  BO- WING  1706  jetliner  - the  safest  (?) 
airliner  on  the  ground.  (Eaeh  1706  comes  equipped 
with  dual  ready-whip  cans  under  each  wing.) 

BO-WING  1706 


These  airlines  have  ordered  Bo-wing  ? 706  jetliners: 
AIR-COLLEGE  PARK,  and  BRING-BACK-BATISTA  AIRWAYS,  INC. 


Why  diversification  makes  a better  all-around  man 


■pviVERSiFiCATiON  of  effort  makes  for  versatility — and  ver- 
^ satility  pays  off  in  business  as  well  as  on  the  athletic 
field.  We’ve  found  that  to  be  especially  true  here  at  Koppers. 

Koppers  is  a widely  diversified  company — actively  en- 
gaged in  the  research  and  production  of  a wide  range  of  re- 
lated and  seemingly  unrelated  products,  such  as  remarkable 
new  plastics,  jet-engine  sound  control,  wood  preservatives, 
steel  mill  processes,  dyestuffs,  electrostatic  precipitators,  coal 
tar  chemicals,  anti-oxidants  and  innumerable  others. 

Because  we  are  diversified,  our  work  is  interesting.  Through 
a system  of  lateral  movement,  our  engineers  and  manage- 
ment personnel  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  many  of 
the  diverse  operations  at  Koppers.  The  result?  Versatility. 

While  you  are  moving  laterally  at  Koppers,  you  are  also 
moving  up.  Your  responsibilities  are  increased.  Your  ability 
is  evaluated  and  re-evaluated.  And  you  are  compensated 
accordingly. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  with  Koppers  for  20  years  before  you 


get  somewhere.  If  you  have  ability,  ideas,  spark — -you’ll  move 
ahead,  regardless  of  seniority  or  tenure. 

At  Koppers,  you’ll  stand  on  your  own  two  feet.  You’ll  get 
responsibility,  but  you’ll  also  have  free  rein  to  do  the  job  the 
way  you  think  it  should  be  done.  No  one  will  get  in  your  way. 

Koppers  is  a well-established  company — a leader  in  many 
fields.  Yet,  it’s  a forward-looking  company,  a young  man’s 
company.  Perhaps,  your  company. 

Why  not  find  out?  Write  to  the  Manager  of  Manpower 
Planning,  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Or,  see  your  College  Placement  Director  and  arrange 
an  appointment  with  a Koppers  representative  for  the  next 
recruiting  visit. 
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With  us,  the  path  to  your  future  is  true  and  clear-cut.  Here  you  will  be  assured  a 
good  start,  quick  recognition  and  the  opportunity  to  build  a successful  career. 

With  a sound  beginning — 144  years  ago — our  Company  has  had  tremendous  growth 
and  great  stability.  Engineers,  like  yourself,  have  played  a vital  part  in  our  setting 
the  pace  and  keeping  ahead  of  customer  demand.  Opportunities  abound  for  young 
engineers  in  our  projected  growth. 

We  are  planning  and  building  for  the  years  ahead.  If  you  are,  too,  get  in  touch 
with  us  now.  Telephone,  write,  or  visit  Henry  Kimmey  or  George  Gephart  of  our 
Personnel  Department,  1507  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 
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THE  FINE  ART  OF 


. . . or,  how  to  handle  women  on  a desert  isle: 


ow  many  times  have  you  found  yourself  in  a 
sophisticated  man-woman  situation  on  a de- 
serted tropic  isle  and  asked  yourself,  “What  do 
I do  now?’’ 

Such  opportunities  don’t  knock  every  day,  and  this 
is  no  time  to  be  standing  about  awkwardly,  digging 
your  toe  into  the  hot  sand.  It  is  important  to  come 
prepared.  Most  important,  you  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  — and  make  the  most  of  — your  companion,  who, 
being  feminine,  is  likely  to  take  an  unrealistic  view  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Some  fellows  are  lucky  enough,  while  tooling  about 
the  Caribbean  in  their  Chris-Crafts,  to  bump  into 
icebergs  every  time  out,  usually  within  a stone’s  throw 
of  an  uninhabited  island.  Others  can  cruise  around 
all  weekend  without  sighting  a single  iceberg. 

If  you  are  one  who  does  not  regularly  have  such 
luck,  or  if  your  Havana-bound  tourist  vessel  seldom 
hits  sub-surface  reefs  just  after  you’ve  met  a pretty 
fellow  passenger,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  science 
of  Getting  Marooned  Artifically.  A prearranged  ship- 


by  S.  VICTOR  GURNEY 

wreck  is  often  more  favorable,  in  fact,  since  you  can 
then  plan  what  items  you’ll  be  able  to  “salvage”:  car- 
tons of  cigarettes,  a case  of  beer,  and  other  useful 
tools. 

Getting  Marooned  Artificially  is  only  a compli- 
cated variation  on  the  old  out-of-gas  routine.  Paddle 
your  canoe  in  circles  until  your  young  lady  is  com- 
pletely lost,  then  tij3  it  over  and  carry  her  ashore  to 
your  convenient  “island.”  If  you  are  deft  at  confusing 
your  companion,  you  may  even  be  able  to  Get  Ma- 
rooned Artifically  without  the  use  of  a boat! 

Subterfuge  will  overcome  minor  problems.  If  she 
starts  asking  questions,  be  vague,  change  the  subject 
often,  and  use  a lot  of  Looky  There-ism,  a practice 
you  will  find  most  useful: 

“Irving,”  she  might  say,  if  she’s  a thinking  woman, 
“How'  could  we  be  marooned  on  an  island  if  we  got 
here  in  your  s|3orts  car?” 

“Oh,  looky  there,  Gilda!  That  looks  like  a banana 
tree!”  or  “Looky  there!  Those  fiddler  crabs  appear 
to  be  fighting!” 
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When  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  her  troin  ex- 
ploring the  island  and  discovering  it  is  really  on  the 
mainland  not  100  yards  from  the  all-night  eatery  where 
you’ve  been  hnnting  those  “wild  birds”  each  night, 
Keep-Bnsyism  comes  into  play. 

Assign  her  simple  tasks  to  keep  her  out  of  tronble, 
like  constructing  a lean-to,  gathering  berries,  or  wrap- 
ping bandages.  This  also  w'orks  tvhen  she  gets  the 
idea  she  can  wade  across  to  the  next  island,  which  you 
know'  to  be  Miami  Beach,  Greenbelt  Beach,  etc.  You 
don’t  want  her  to  know’  the  water  is  ankle  deep  all 
the  way  across,  so  remind  her  that  these  waters  are 
shark-infested,  and  have  a high  bacteria  count,  to 
boot. 

Assuming  you’ve  gotten  yourself  successfully  ma- 
rooned, through  subterfuge  or  for  real,  you’ll  want  to 
learn  the  art  of  Rescue  Avoiding.  If  the  shipwreck  is 
staged,  you  might  do  well  to  post  the  area  in  advance 
with  NO  TRESPASSING  signs,  thus  avoiding  rescue 
by  picnickers,  beach  boys,  or  a passing  Girl  Scout 
cook-out. 

If  your  lady  friend  suggests  writing  HELP  in  the 
sand,  have  difficulty  finding  a suitable  writing  im- 
plement. Then,  if  she  persists,  take  pains  to  w'rite  it 
where  it  will  be  washed  aw’ay  by  the  tide.  It  isn’t 
hard  to  develop  laryngitis  when  she  advises  calling  for 
help,  and  if  she  wants  to  do  the  calling,  cjuickly  stuff 
some  bananas  in  her  mouth,  on  the  pretense  that  she’s 
looking  undernourished.  Carry  nothing  larger  than 
a rabbit's  foot  for  a distress  flag,  and  if  any  boats  pass 
close  divert  her  attention  with  Looky  There-ism. 

Providing  she  is  doidjtful  of  ever  being  rescued, 
she  is  ripe  for  the  Brave  Girl  Approach  or  Sturdy 
Wdiite  Hunter  Routine: 

"W’e  must  be  miles  from  any  shipping  lanes,  Gilda. 
Could  be  here  lor  months!  Brave  Girl!  (clutching  her 
to  your  chest)  I'll  take  tare  of  you!” 

This  is  interchangeable  with  the  Lurking  Danger 
Ruse: 

“I  thought  1 satv  a mountain  lion  (wild  pig,  goril- 
la, hostile  native)  over  by  that  tree!  Better  stay  close 
to  me!” 

Depentling  on  your  type  of  woman,  you  can  employ 
one  of  the  follotving  atlvances:  (a)  Inspired  — “Let’s 
begin  a new  nation,  Ciilda,  and  perhaps  improve  the 
breed!”  (b)  Primitive  — “Me  Tar/an!  Come  on  up  to 
my  tree-hut  and  look  at  my  loin-cloth  collection!  (c) 
Student  — “Care  to  take  part  in  my  socio-biological 
experiments?”  (d)  Practical  — “But,  Gilda,  why  go 
to  the  trouble  of  making  two  tree-huts?” 

Just  for  kicks,  one  can  employ  the  We-Need-More- 
Coconuts  Dodge.  Convince  her  diat  (1)  the  only  good 
coconuts  are  the  ones  still  on  the  trees,  (2)  that  she, 
being  smaller,  should  climb  up  after  a few',  and  (3) 
that  she’ll  need  your  help  to  boost  her  up.  Several 
pleasant  minutes  can  be  passed  cursing  your  clumsi- 
ness and  boosting. 

All  of  these  approaches  are,  of  course,  mainly  in 
the  interest  of  the  girl’s  wellbeing;  to  make  her  ordeal 
on  the  island  ultimately  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Your 
pangs  of  conscience  can  be  eased  in  the  knowledge 
that  your  are  only  keeping  her  busy,  in  your  own  un- 
selfish w'ay,  so  she  won’t  have  time  to  worry.  Keep 
telling  yourself  this,  and  stop  smirking.  Tow'ard  this 
end  — that  is,  to  keep  her  in  good  cheer  — you  might 


playfully  bury  her  in  the  sand  until  she  is  absolutely 
helpless.  If  you  need  my  advice  beyond  this  point,  you 
have  no  business  reading  a man’s  (?)  magazine  in 
the  first  place. 

Often  effective,  if  she  doesn’t  get  wise,  is  the  Golly- 
I-VVish-We-Had-Something-To-Wave  Gambit,  also 
called  the  VVish-We-Had-A-Pot-Holder  Ruse: 

“Confound  it,  Gilda!  That’s  the  third  fish  I’ve 
dropped  in  the  fire!  If  only  w'e  had  a pot  holder  so 
I wouldn’t  bum  my  fingers!  How  about  tearing  off 
a fragment  of  your  dress?” 

“Okay,  ’out  I gave  you  a fragment  of  my  dress  last 
night  and  the  mght  before!  I’m  running  out  of  dress!” 

“I  know',  my  dear,  but  I keep  losing  them  in  the 
fire.” 

“Irving,  why  don’t  you  ever  tear  off  a fragment  of 
your  shirt?” 

“Oh  looky  there!  Isn’t  that  a sea  gull  trying  to 
steal  our  berries?  Shoo  there,  you  crazy  bird!  Oh, 
darn!  Now'  I’ve  dropped  the  pot  holder  in  the  fire 
again.  Say,  Gilda,  how'  about  tearing  off  another 
fragment  ...” 
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...  will  sclerosis  of  the  liver  cheat  the  bombl 


There  aie  two  words  that  are  enjoying  a prevalent 
position  in  everyone’s  vocabulary  lately.  These  two 
little  words  ol  only  seven  letters  cause  ulcers,  heart 
attacks,  mental  disturbance,  and  deep-seated  shock 
which  may  be  alleviated  only  by  a long  rest  either  in 
a hospital  or  a cemetery. 

Morbid,  you  say?  ^Vell,  so  is  the  connotation  at- 
tributed to  a “lat  race.”  It  has  recently  been  said 
that  the  whole,  hectic  mess  is  a rat  race.  What  is  the 
‘‘whole  hectic  mess?”  very  good  cpiestion,  and  one 
which  has  been  unanswerable  since  the  rats  started 
racing. 

-\n  attemjrt  has  been  made  to  establish  the  origin 
of  the  phrase,  and  the  only  information  which  has 
been  secured  (due  to  the  fact  that  rats  are  unwilling 
to  communicate  on  this  matter)  is  that  rats  used  to 
be  very  interested  in  sjtorts  before  they  were  overrun 
by  humans. 

They  had  all  kinds  of  diversified  activities  such  as 
gathering  together  on  a field  and  then  holding  a con- 
test to  see  which  rats  could  outchew  the  others.  Who- 
ever won  had  the  lirst  chance  to  eat  the  moon  (which 
at  that  time  was  maile  of  blue  cheese)  . 

kortunately  for  us,  no  rat  ever  won  because  every 
one  was  killed  in  the  process  and  no  one  ever  had  a 


chance  to  even  taste  the  moon  — which  now  is  known 
to  be  made  of  Red  cranberries. 

Getting  back  to  the  races,  the  rats  used  to  hold  a 
general  event  somewhat  like  our  Olympics,  only  they 
were  termed  ‘‘Rat  Races.”  Now  these  contests  did  not 
contain  sjtorts  as  we  know  them  today  and  they  were 
not  annual  affairs.  They  were  held  every  day  from  the 
time  the  rat  woke  up  in  the  morning  to  the  time  he 
went  to  sleej).  The  race  consisted  of  every  activity  per- 
formed during  this  time  and  the  winner  was  the  in- 
dividual who  was  the  busiest,  most  full-time  rat  from 
adolescence  to  early  middle-age. 

When  Man  came  upon  the  scene  and  the  rats  were 
unsuccesslid  with  various  extermination  methods,  they 
decitled  that  integration  woidd  be  the  best  policy, 
since  their  ranks  were  being  depleted  anyhow  due  to 
heart  disease,  sclerosis  of  the  liver,  etc. 

That  wonderfid  ideal,  Man,  soon  came  to  domi- 
nate the  race  since  the  rats  were  so  degenerate.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition,  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  man  and  rat.  .Vnthropologists 
still  are  debating  as  to  whether  or  not  this  period  has 
completely  passed  since  Man  has  come  to  adopt  so 
many  rodent  ways  — that  is,  as  far  as  the  races  go. 
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First  helicopter  races  at  Umar  had  everyone  up  in  air.  Imported  wranglers  were  hard  pressed  to  keep  Tex'  stock  from  spooking. 


Overemphasized  Deemphasis? 

“WHAT  RANK  ARE  YOU,  BUDDY?" 

I 


Several  years  ago  the  nation  was  in  an  uproar  over 
the  deemphasis  tactics  of  some  apparently  tactless  in- 
dividuals. The  culprit  of  the  reigning  pandemonium 
was  the  rock  ’em  sock  ’em  sport  of  football.  College 
football.  “Too  Itig  . . . too  professional  . . . evil,  evil 
snowballed  the  cries. 

.-\h  yes!  It  was  indeed  sad.  Of  course  no  one  fired 
their  coaches  for  winning,  except  perhaps  a few  ide- 
alistic .souls  who  have  since  withered  away  into  some 
sort  of  a psychotic  existence.  And  there  was  no  stam- 
pede to  recruit  MO-pound  linemen  to  keep  the  com- 
j^etitors  from  becoming  more  than  mere  mortals. 

1 his  is  not  to  say  that  no  fruitful  action  was  taken 
to  soothe  the  complaints  of  the  fruitless. 

No  indeed.  Throughout  the  country,  colleges  and 
universities  were  building  bigger  and  better  stadiums. 

I his  was  necessary  so  that  tens  of  thousands  could 
witness  the  new  deemphasized  sport. 


by  MARTY  DUITALL 


Of  course  any  monetary  gain  from  these  events 
was  immediately  turned  over  to  some  worthy  charity 
. . . for  example,  the  university  president. 

Well,  the  years  have  passed  and  again  the  cries 
are  bellowing  forth.  This  time  not  in  wrath  against 
the  now-angelic  sport  of  football,  but  in  indignation 
against  the  so-called  minor  sports. 

“Yes,”  they  are  cloying,  “we  have  deemphasized 
our  major  sports.  But  now  rve  are  overemphasizing 
our  minor  sports  to  the  point  where  these  minor  sports 
are  notv  minor  major  sports;  we  have  an  obligation  to 
relegate  our  former  minor  activities  to  the  ranks  of 
the  minor  minor,”  they  conclude. 

I'hese  arguments  are  not  without  merit.  Each 
university  now  must  employ  a full-time  assistant  just 
to  separate  the  minor  major  sports  from  the  multitude 
of  other  classifications  that  are  at  this  very  moment 
multiplying  a pace. 
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Chicken  — first  populor  with  areo  s high-society  juvenile  delinguents  spreod  to  compus  and  gained  respectability. 


So,  the  screams  of  professionalism  and  big  busi- 
ness are  once  again  being  heard  on  the  nation’s  campi. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  social  aspect  to  consider. 

Should  a star  tree-climber  receive  an  education 
simply  because  he  is  a star  tree  climber?  In  other 
words,  shoidd  a simple  tree  climber  go  to  school? 
These  are  the  questions  everyone  is  asking  these  days. 

The  retort  is  of  course  self-explanatory.  Since  most 
college  professors  don’t  normally  climb  trees,  mass 
tree  climbing  courses  should  be  introduced  so  that 
professor  and  athlete  can  meet  at  a higher  level. 

Other  sports  besides  tree  climbing  have  received 
their  due  of  perhaps  undue  criticism.  These  include 
skiing,  water  polo,  spear  fishing,  underwater  basket 
weaving  and  the  like.  But  the  major  criticism  seems 
aimed  at  the  so-called  daredevil  sports. 

Parents  especially  appear  upset.  They  no  longer 


exhibit  joy  when  their  sons  are  chosen  to  represent 
the  school  in  some  sport.  They  frown  at  the  news  that 
their  child  has  made  the  varsity  parachute  jumping 
squad.  Or,  they  become  uneasy  when  Johnny  comes 
cartwheeling  home  to  reveal  he  will  be  on  the  travel- 
ing squad  when  the  school’s  atomic  warfare  team  meets 
.some  arch  rival. 

Despite  the  loud  protests  directed  at  these  sports, 
student  bodies  everywhere  seem  particularly  happy 
over  their  new  found  emphasis  on  minor  sports.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  hordes  of  scholars  scurrying  across 
campus  to  cheer  on  the  school  duck-hunting  team,  or 
perhaps  hurrying  to  the  armor)'  to  witness  the  con- 
ference Russian  roulette  eliminations. 

“After  all,”  claim  the  students,  “if  they  are  going 
to  make  our  major  sports  minor,  our  only  recourse  is 
to  make  our  minor  sports  major.” 


Now  Umar  boasts  of  world's  biggest  and  best  dodgem  park. 


New  mall  will  build  around  it  to  enable  viewing  from  classrooms. 


I)\  SOPHOCLES  JONES 


1 decided  Em  gonna  go  Greek 
Yeah,  ya  look  like  a Greek. 

Nall,  I’m  seryou.s.  I’m 
house. 

How  the  hell  you  gonna  make  a fraternity? 

I don’  like  that!  Em  jus’  as  good  as  any  these 
other  guys. 

.Man,  ya  don’  have  it. 

Wha’  ya  mean? 

^'a  haffen  got  the  . . . eh  . . . right  kinna  . . . 
eh  . . . principles. 

How  ya  mean? 

Well,  ya  know  . . . like  your  shirt. 

What  the  hell  my  shirts  gotta  do  witha  house? 
No  strijies. 

I hate  shirts  wi’  stripes! 

7'a  getina  house  ya  gotta  have  stripes,  an’ 
buttons  for  the  collars,  an’  pleats  in  the  back. 
Six  dollas  apiece. 

^'eah.  Okay,  I get  the  shirts. 

Well,  ya  not  gonna  wear  them  stupid  ties 
with  ’em? 

\Vhat’s  a matter  wi’  the  ties? 

Eoo  bright,  man.  Ya  gotta  get  ’em  dark  wi’ 
stripes  or  those  kinna  little  . . . flowery  kinna 
spots  all  over  ’em. 

Ell  getta  couple  this  afternoon.  Tonight  I 
gotta  rush  the  HIT  house,  and  tomorra  . . . 
Ya  not  gonna  tvear  them  pants  down  there? 
\'a  halfen  even  gotta  belt  inthe  back. 

I got  three  kindsa  belts. 

Nab.  In  the  back.  Ya  gotta  havea  belt  in  the 
back  on  the  pants.  Ya  can  always  tell  a guy’s 
character  by  that.  If  he’s  got  the  belt,  he’s 
alright. 

\'eah?  Issat  right?  Thatsa  thing  about  this 
place.  \'a  find  out  about  the  stuff  in  life  ’at 
really  counts.  Jus’  bein’  around  these  guys, 
■^'a  know  what  1 mean? 
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Alabama's  Mahout 


In  their  constant  search  for  the  perfect  Old  Line 
Girl,  our  photographers  are  often  frustrated  and  foiled 
by  the  mores,  morals  and  meandering  ethics  of  anti- 
Freudian  forces. 

Believe  it  or  not,  some  likely  coeds  of  rare  beauty 
decline  the  honor  because  they  fear  that  it  implies  a 
compromise  of  their  virtue.  Others,  more  than  willing, 
are  less  likely  subjects. 

But  finally,  we  have  come  up  with  a young  lady 
who  was  willing  to  go  all  the  way  in  exhibiting  her 
inimitable  charm  and  all-around  good  looks.  The 
delectable  photo  on  this  page  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  shot  on  the  next  page.  Taken  before  she  came  to 
college,  it  is  representative  of  the  fairer  sex  at  its 
fairest  . . . 
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OLD  LINE 
GIRL  OF 
THE  MONTH 


BORDER  LINE 


A lobbyist  in  Florida  who  was  op- 
posing any  large  appropriation  for 
the  state  college  approached  a legis- 
lator who  boasted  of  his  self  edu- 
cation. 

‘‘Do  you  realize,”  asked  the  portly 
lobbyist  gravely,  ‘‘that  up  at  the 
state  college  men  and  women  stu- 
dents have  to  use  the  same  curri- 
culum?” 

The  legistlator  look  startled. 

‘‘And  that  boys  and  girls  often 
matriculate  together.” 

“No!”  exclaimed  the  lawmaker. 

The  lobbyist  came  closer  and 
whispered,  “And  a young  lady  stu- 
dent can  be  forced  at  any  time  to 
show  a male  professor  her  thesis?” 

The  legislator  shrank  back  in 
horror  shouting,  “I  won’t  vote’em  a 
damn  cent.” 

# # # 


He:  “How  did  you  like  Venice?” 

She:  “Oh,  I only  stayed  a few 
days.  The  place  was  flooded.” 

* * * 

A young  lady,  with  a touch  of 
hayfever,  took  with  her  to  a dinner 
J3arty  two  hankerchiefs,  one  of 
which  she  stuck  in  her  bosom.  At 
dinner  she  began  rummaging  to 
right  and  left  in  her  bosom  for  the 
fresh  handerchief.  Engrossed  in  her 
search,  she  suddenly  realized  that 
conversation  had  ceased  and  people 
were  watching  her,  fascinated. 

In  confusion  she  mumbled  red, 
“I  know  I had  two  when  I came.” 

# # # 


There  had  been  an  accident.  It 
was  the  old  thing  — a college  stu- 
dent’s convertible  had  collided 
head-on  with  a farmer’s  Model  A. 
The  drivers  got  out  and  surveyed 
the  damage. 

“\V''ell,”  said  the  farmer,  “we 
mought  as  well  have  a draink.” 

He  hauled  out  a bottle  and 
passed  it  to  the  student,  who  gulped 
down  a stiff  one.  The  farmer  then 
calmly  returned  the  bottle  to  his 
pocket. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  have  one?” 
asked  the  BMOC. 

“Don’t  believe  I will,”  said  the 
farmer,  “until  after  the  police  have 
checked  up.” 

* * * 


Fred:  For  months  I thought  I 
was  a fox  terrier.  Then  I went  to 
a psychiatrist,  and  he  cured  me. 

Earl:  How  are  you  now? 

Ered:  Fine.  Feel  my  nose. 

# # # 

Cleopatra  and  Marc  Anthony  were 
floating  down  the  River  Nile  on 
her  flower-bedecked  barge.  Cleopa- 
tra was  lying  on  a couch;  Anthony 
was  standing  over  her  orating. 

“Cleopatra,”  he  said,  “Love  for 
you  surges  through  me  like  a raging 
fire  that  consumes  the  countryside. 
Furthermore,  O Goddess  of  the 
Nile  . . .” 

“Marc”,  Cleopatra  interrupted 
impatiently,  “I  am  not  prone  to 
argue.” 

* # # 

Committee:  A group  that  keeps 
minutes  and  wastes  hours. 


Two  farmers  were  discussing 
their  sons’  progress  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

Ezra:  “I  don’t  rightly  know  what 
them  degrees  mean  tliat  the  boys 
are  working  for.  Do  you,  Cy?” 

Cy:  “Reckon  so,  the  first  one  is 
B.S.,  and  you  know  what  that 
means.” 

Being  a man  of  the  world,  Ezra 
knew. 

Cy  went  on:  “Well,  sir,  the  next 
one  is  M.S.,  and  that  means  More 
of  the  Same.” 

Ezra  nodded. 

“Then  comes  the  hard  part.  They 
study  night  and  day,  put  in  years 
of  work,  write  lots  of  papers,  and 
then  if  they’re  lucky,  they  get  the 
highest  prize  of  all,  the  Ph.D.” 

“And  what  does  that  stand  for?” 

The  answer  made  sense. 

“Piled  Higher  and  Deeper.” 


Suburban  Trust  Company 

A Strong,  Friendly  Bank 


Visit  our  bank  in  the  College  Park  Shopping  Center. 


Personal  loans  and  checking  accounts,  and  3%  paid 
on  savings.  Every  banking  and  trust  facility.  Night 
depository  for  Fraternities  and  Sororities.  14  different 
offices  in  Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  Counties. 


HOURS: 


Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Friday  Evenings,  5:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


She:  “You  know  I’m  5 ft.  6 in. 
stripped?” 

He:  “But  you  don’t  have  to  strip 
to  have  your  height  read!” 

She:  “That’s  what  I told  the 
doctor.” 


FILL  IT  AT 


TOWN  HALL 


PIZZA  BAKED  IN 
BRICK  OVEN 


Vi  Price  Tuesday 
LARGE  CIRCULAR  BAR 
NEW  FOOTBALL  SCOREBOARD 
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TA?5  speech,  an  advance  of  next  year’s  “Welcome  to  Freshman”  talk  by  a well- 
known  administrator  at  a local  university,  was  obtained  by  an  Old  Line  agent  using  de- 
vious means.  We  reproduce  it  here  in  order  that  graduating  seniors  of  that  university 
u’ill  know  u’hat  they  are  going  to  miss  in  that  ujiiversity’s  drive  for  higher  standards. 
Obviously,  the  names  have  been  changed  to  avoid  any  red  faces.  (Of  course,  this  in  no 
way  pertains  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  of  course.  We  said  “a  local  university.”) 


HELLO!  Hello!  You  are  SO  wel- 
come! Gosh.  Actually,  you  know  that  most  of  you 
shouldn’t  be  here!  According  to  an  article  which  I 
remember  reading  ’way  back  in  March  — I believe  it 
was  in  the  Literary  Digest  ...  or  was  it  in  some  stu- 
dent newspaper?  . . . oh,  well,  anyway,  this  article  said 
just  so  very  many  of  you  folks  would  have  such  a dif- 
ficult time  getting  through  our  gates.  Weren’t  you 
surprised  when  you  came  to  our  campus  with  yOur 
Moms  and  Dads  and  found  we  have  no  gates?  It  really 
wasn’t  so  tough,  was  it?  \Vhy,  we  haven’t  had  gates 
since  the  spring  of  ’17  when  we  had  them  melted  down 
to  do  our  part  iu  the  Big  Whir.  And,  besides,  as  you 
well  know,  a seat  of  learning  should  be  barred  to  no 
one  — and  we  feel  our  seat  of  learning  is  as  broad  as 
any  in  the  world! 

Now,  I want  to  extend  to  yoti  a warm  welcome, 
and  offer  you  some  advice  on  how'  to  adjust  to  uni- 
versity life,  and  to  otitline  our  campus  services  and 
courses  of  study,  such  as  they  are. 

Well,  you  certainly  are  welcome.  Gosh. 

,\h,  now.  As  you  already  know,  we  have  a stand- 
ard, rather  efficient,  I think,  orientation  program  for 
getting  you  acquainted  with  Excelsior’s,  in  a way, 
unique  campus  life  and  class  scheduling.  You’ve  al- 
ready met  Dr.  Dan  Beard,  head  of  our  Counseling 
Center,  and  I’m  sure  you’ve  found  him  to  be  a big- 
hearted,  friendly  fellow.  Gosh.  Well,  he’s  here  to  help 
you  with  all  your  problems  relating  to  your  academic 
life.  He  has  all  sorts  of  interesting  tests  he  will  give 
yoti  upon  retpiest  to  help  determine  your  aptitudes. 
His  motto  is  “Sen, per  Paratus,”  and,  by  golly,  you  just 
can’t  knock  that,  now,  can  you!? 

Eheu,  of  course,  there  is  the  Chapel  — the  center 
of  religious  life  on  campus  — and  you’ll  find  it  well- 
staffed  with  eager  young  men  of  the  cloth,  ready  to 
help  yoti  with  all  sorts  of  personal  problems.  You’ll 
find,  too,  chances  are,  that  your  particular  denomina- 
tion will  be  represented  there.  Yessir,  pretty  well 
cover  the  whole  realm  of  religious  doctrine  from  A 
to  Z (.-Vnahaptist  to  Zoroastrian)  , so  to  speak.  If  you 
can’t  find  what  you  want  at  our  Chapel,  well,  then, 
you  may  be  just  a bit  confused. 

Now,  we  recommend  that  all  confitsed  students  see 
their  respective  laculty  advisers  as  soon  as  possible. 


Registration  week  is  just  around  the  corner,  and,  well, 
we  have  just  about  the  grandest  grotqr  of  eager,  well- 
trained  faculty  advisers  you  could  want.  (Their  wives 
sometimes  dress  them  funny,  I will  admit,  but,  shucks, 
where  else  can  you  find  free  spirits  these  days  except 
on  university  and  college  camjri  — besides,  we  have  an 
unusual  salary  system  at  Excelsior  — strictly  profit- 
sharing  — and  this  does  let  in  some  unusual  types  from 
time  to  time.) 

Your  faculty  adviser  will  be  able  to  answer  any 
question  you  may  have  concerning  your  course  of 
study,  Lhiiversity  regulations,  classroom  behavior  study 
habits,  ad  infinitum. 

Academia,  as  you  know,  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes 
tres:  (1)  administration,  (2)  faculty,  and  (3)  student 
body  (wow!  gosh!)  Well,  let’s  take  them  in  order  of 
importance: 

The  administration’s  job  is  a tough  one.  We  have 
to  keep  things  running  smoothly,  and  this  means  mak- 
ing decisions.  I’he  number-one  man,  of  course,  is  the 
president  of  the  tiniversity.  (You’ll  meet  him  tomor- 
row night  at  the  Freshman  Mixer.  You’ll  find  him  to 
be  a big-hearted,  eager,  friendly  fellow.  You’ll  really 
be  impressed.)  The  president  and  his  staff  members 
actually  have  the  biggest  and  most  important  respon- 
sibiliy  here  at  Excelsior.  The  things  that  really  count 
must  be  handled  with  deft  administrative  talent:  pay 
roll  cards,  the  printing  of  class  schedules,  the  issuance 
of  parking  stickers  (and,  tickets,  sometimes) , hosting 
visitors,  window  cleaning,  snow  removal,  and,  oh, 
just  a host  of  other  duties.  As  you  can  see,  it  is  a 
matter  of  giving  meaning  and  substance  to  a program 
of  higher  education. 

The  faculty’s  job,  as  you  might  have  already 
guessed,  is  to  impart  learning.  And  they  do  . . . they 
do.  The  motto  hanging  over  the  entrance  to  the  fa- 
culty club  pretty  well  signifies  their  purpose:  lUegiti- 
nmtus  Non  Carborundum. 

.And  what  about  you,  the  student?  Your  j^tirpose, 
of  course,  is  to  gain  a conceptualization  of  the  myriad 
ideas  and  bodies  of  knowledge  which  have  been 
handed  down  through  countless  ages  by  man. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  fields  of  knowl- 
edge available  to  you  here  at  Excelsior: 
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Agronomy  — this  field  of  concentration  is  really 
down  to  earth. 

Business  ()rgnnizalio)i  — B.O,  has  plenty  to  offer. 
It  embodies  the  great  American  tlream:  Keeping  the 
cotintry  green. 

Constitutional  Laiv  — Especially  impressive  to 
those  from  the  Sotith. 

Da)U'ing  — We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  being 
concerned  with  the  whole  man. 

Engineering  and/or  English  — Somehow  these 
haven't  gone  together  too  well  in  the  past,  but  we’re 
trying. 

Eorestry  — Having  to  do  with  or  pertaining  to 
learning  to  differentiate  between  the  trees  and. 

(Geography  — Per,sons,  places  and  things.  Really 
lots  of  fun!! 

I lerpitology  — Snakes  . . . ugh!! 

Industrial  Relations  — Spring  semester.  Alternate 
years.  Taught  by  Earl  Browder. 

fournalism  — It  is  important  to  know  who  said 
what  to  whom  when  why  and  how. 

Landscaping  — Offered  as  an  adjunct  to  Animal 
Husbandry. 

Music  Appreciation  — Pre-requisite;  Cultural  An- 
thropology I 8c  II. 


Ornithology  — This  actually  is  for  the  birds,  (ha 
ha) 

Public  Relations  — Retjuired  of  all  majors  in  Soci- 
ology, Psychology,  History,  .\merican  Civilization, 
English,  Physical  Education,  Philosophy,  Economics, 
and  Physiology.  Optional  for  majors  in  Library 
Science. 

Sociology  — Pre-recpiisite:  .V  real,  deep  desire  to 
help. 

Teutonic  Literature  — 'Eraces,  among  other  things, 
the  theory  of  Natural  Law  on  “Die  Eledermaus.” 

Z.oology  — Provides  a clearer  and  deeper  meaning 
of  flora  and  fauna  and  their  interrelationships. 

-And  there  you  have  just  a few  of  the  many,  many 
interesting  sidqects  being  taught  at  Excelsior.  Cfosh. 

Well,  may  I take  this  final  moment  to  wish  you 
well  in  yotir  new  venttire.  Remember,  my  office  is 
always  open.  My  staff  and  I are  at  your  disposal  any- 
time you  need  help.  Just  phone  for  an  apjtointment. 
Our  motto  is  quidrjuid  pro  agnostici  non  legibus  ab 
referendum  agnosticorum:  “take  most  of  what  you 
hear  from  the  tipperclassmen  with  a grain  of  salt.” 
Oh,  yes,  and  do  fight  fiercely. 
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An  anthropological  study  of  primitive  Greeq  tribes  in  the 
Lower  Umar  Basin  and  their  peculiar  mating  rite  known  as 


fERTILITY  RITES  PLAY  an  important  role  in 
By  Hairy  Ranger  primitive  culture.  Yet  it  is  seldom  that  one 

discovers  mating  customs  so  peculiar,  complex, 
even  bizarre,  as  those  of  the  Greeq  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Lower  Elmar  Basin. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  examine  the 
ritualistic  character  of  the  Greeq  aborigine  and,  es- 
pecially, his  unique  mating  custom,  pJiratpinning, 
which,  better  than  any  other  single  culture  trait, 
demonstrates  the  Greeq’s  obsession  with  symbolism. 
From  the  day  he  comes  of  age  and  is  formally  initiated 
into  his  tribe,  the  Greecj’s  otherwise  simple  life  is 
strongly  oriented  around  the  mating  process.  The 
initiation  itself  is  a spectacular  ceremony  in  which  the 
tribal  elders  hand  down  to  him  the  secret  words,  signs, 
and  secrets  of  the  ages. 

Most  important,  however,  the  newly  accepted 
Greeq  is  given  a small  puberty  symbol  called  a phrat- 
pin  which  identifies  him  with  his  particular  tribe, 
confirms  his  virility,  and  authorizes  him  to  go  into  the 
woods  in  search  of  a mate.  It  is  this  small  phratpin 
which  plays  the  major  role  in  the  mating  process. 

Wearing  his  phratpin  in  a conspicuous  place,  the 
Greecj  begins  to  court  members  of  neighboring  Greeq 
tribes  composed  entirely  of  females.  These  females, 
upon  seeing  the  phratpin,  will  immediately  titter  and 
bubble  until  his  attention  is  attracted,  then  pretend 
indifference  as  he  advances. 

Protocol  demands  that  the  male  initiate  the  relation- 
ship by  making  special  signs  with  his  wampum  sack, 
dancing  about,  and  telling  short  ribald  folk  legends 
of  a humorous  nature  until  the  female  feels  sufficiently 
solicited  to  acknowledge  his  courtship. 

.\fter  any  number  of  these  courtships  — some  last- 
ing one  night,  some  over  a period  of  months  — the 
male  disco\ers  what  he  considers  a particularly  desir- 


able  female  and  endeavors  to  secure  her  as  an  ex- 
clusive mate  by  employing  his  phratpin  as  a gris-gris 
(pronounced  gree-gree)  in  a special  voodoo  ceremony 
which  includes  a sticking  of  the  pin.  From  this  time 
on  the  female  wears  the  male’s  phratpin  to  indicate 
that  he  has  exclusive  access  to  her  affections  and 
charms. 

In  connection  with  the  personal  phratpinning  rite 
between  two  individuals  is  a two-part  ceremony  by  the 
tribes  of  both  to  acknowledge  the  occasion. 

It  was  the  second  and  more  spectacular  half  of  this 
dual  ceremony  tvhich  the  author  first  encountered 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Umar  Basin  and  which 
fascinated  him  to  the  degree  that  he  conducted  this 
study  of  the  mating  habits  of  the  tribes.  I had  gone 
into  the  Umar  jungle  late  one  night  to  observe  on  the 
suggestion  of  a helpful  native,  the  events  which  were 
to  take  place  that  evening  at  the  great  ceremonial 
water  hole.  I was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pool 
pencil  sketching  the  unusual  native  gods  — nude 
finned  men  astride  a sort  of  marine  horse  — when  I 
became  aware  of  a chanting  off  in  the  distance.  This 
was,  I have  since  learned,  the  Sikma-kai  tribe  chanting 
their  mating  song,  “Sheeza  Zweetharta  Sikmakai,  to 
the  female  Aydeepai  tribe,  a member  of  each  tribe 
having  recently  mated  together.  After  the  chanting 
there  followed  a short  period  of  silence  before  I began 
to  hear  shouts  and  cries  and  trumpeting  of  natives. 
Soon  also  could  be  heard  the  pounding  of  feet  and  the 
sounds  of  hundreds  of  natives  thrashing  their  way 
through  the  jungle  toward  the  water  hole. 

They  entered  the  clearing  making  a great  deal  of 
noise  by  shouting  and  stomping  and  I could  see  that 
in  the  center  of  the  mob  several  of  the  larger  natives 
carried  one  of  their  fellow  tribesmen.  He  was  dragged 
in  futile  struggle  to  the  edge  of  the  ceremonial  pond 
and,  while  the  others  danced  and  shouted  in  great 
frenzy,  was  sacrificed  before  my  eyes!  (It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  so  chaotic  is  this  ritual,  not  infrequently 
several  of  the  sacrificial  priests  are  also  pushed  into 
the  pool.) 

As  it  was  later  explained  to  me,  the  entire  ritual 
followed  a sequence,  the  pond  being  the  last  event: 
the  victim  had  voodooed  a mate  with  his  phratpin  and 
his  tribe,  as  a traditional  observance  of  the  occasion, 
paid  a formal  visit  to  the  female’s  tribe  to  chant  the 
mating  song.  Then  as  a group  they  transported  their 
own  member  to  the  pool.  (This  ceremony  seems  to 
lind  its  origin  in  native  folklore,  the  immersion  in  the 
pool  symbolically  representing  “getting  one’s  feet 
wet.’’) 

Although  less  violent,  the  chanting  of  the  mating 
song  is  an  equally  inqjortant  part  of  the  ceremony  for 
it  traditionally  has  served  to  appease  the  female  tribe 
which  has  lost  one  of  its  maidens.  (There  being  in 
these  tribes  both  maidens  and  non-maidens.)  The 
significance  of  this  rite  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

It  is  on  the  very  night  of  die  phratpinning  that  the 
female  tribe  conducts  its  major  ceremony,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  discover  which  of  their  virgins  has  been 
sacrificed.  This  ritual  varies  according  to  the  tribe, 
but  a common  procedure  is  that  of  the  Aykaiohs. 

Late  at  night,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ceremonial 
hall,  the  females  meet  in  secret  conclave.  Forming  a 
circle  they  jiass  a lighted  candle  around  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  as  it  passes  the  chosen  one  she  blows  it 
out  (pretty  Freudian,  eh?)  . 

From  this  moment  of  revelation  a great  uproar 


ensues  which  the  voodooed  one  is  praised  and  con- 
gratulated. This  would  suggest  that  the  loss  suffered 
in  being  voodooed  is  less  than  the  jdeasure  involved. 

As  a formal  culture  trait,  phratpinning  and  its  at- 
tendant rituals  represent  a highly  formalized  pattern 
rigidly  defined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  tradition, 
and  in  theory  one  mating  custom  is  indeed  very  stand- 
ardized, varying  only  in  minor  ceremonial  details  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  tribe. 

In  practice,  however,  wide  variation  can  be  ob- 
served as  the  individual  Greecj  often  exploits  both  the 
custom  of  phratpinning  and  the  female.  Especially 
among  those  males  suffering  from  repressed  feelings 
of  sexual  inadequacy  and  social  insecurity,  the  bestow- 
ing of  the  phratpin  represents  virility.  Thus  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a neurotic  male  to  compensate  for  his 
inferiority  by  social  aggressiveness  — he  may  secretly 
phratpin  himself  to  females  of  several  tribes  simul- 
taneously. Conversely,  certain  females  may  secretly 
accept  more  than  one  phratpin  for  the  same  reason:  as 
evidence  that  she  is  attractive  and  desirable. 

Such  behavior  is  taboo  in  every  tribe  but  the  vio- 
lations, due  to  a certain  glamour  of  intrigue,  have 
achieved  a degree  of  unofficial  approval. 

Ostensibly,  it  is  the  male  Greeq  who  plays  the  ag- 
gressive role  in  seeking  out,  courting,  and  voodooing 
the  shy,  passive  female.  But  in  practice  it  is  the  female 
who  perpetuates  and  often  dominates  the  tradition. 
For  example,  the  chanting  of  the  mating  song  has  in 
many  cases  become  considered  an  inconvenience  by 
the  male  Greeqs  who  tend  to  show  less  interest  in  the 
mating  ceremony  than  in  mating  itself.  For  this  very 
reason  the  female  tribe  demands  the  ceremony  as 
token  assurance  that  their  loss  of  a maiden  is  a matter 
of  romance  and  not  exploitation.  The  male  Greecp 
conform  out  of  social  politik. 

At  this  point  should  be  noted  a particular  phe- 
nomenon which  results  from  the  attention  paid  to  a 
newly-voodooed  female  by  her  tribe,  i.e.,  the  candle 
ceremony  and  congratulations.  Just  as  honour  flatters 
the  individual,  it  arouses  in  her  fellow  tribeswomen 
symptoms  of  mass  hysteria  which  lead  to  acute  anx- 
ieties for  their  social  status.  At  the  onset  this  mani- 
fests itself  as  concern  over  lack  of  sufficient  (every 
night)  courtship  and  eventually  results  in  a severe 
panic  reaction  to  the  prospect  of  being  an  ol’mayd, 
the  native  expression  for  involuntary  celibacy.  This 
fear  may  cause  each  unvoodooed  member  to  mobilize 
her  every  resource  tvith  the  object  of  quickly  acquir- 
ing a phratpin,  hence,  the  honours,  celebration,  etc. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  shrewd  male  may  be  able  to 
exploit  the  female’s  strengthened  mating  impulse 
without  even  losing  his  phratpin  and  associated  court- 
ing privileges.  However,  the  risk  is  heightened  that 
attempted  exploitation  may  be  thwarted  by  an  even 
shrewder  female  who  succeeds  in  luring  him  into  the 
formal  and  permanent  mating  known  as  mirage;  so 
named  because  of  certain  delusions  which  pervade  the 
event. 

A concluding  observation  in  this  matter  of  Greeq 
mating  habits  is  the  peculiar  generic  effects  which  this 
custom  has  had  upon  the  culture.  Since  each  tribe 
is  exclusively  male  or  female,  and  since  Greeq  off- 
spring tend  to  enter  the  tribe  to  which  its  jDarent  of 
the  same  sex  formerly  belonged,  there  has  resulted 
heavy  inbreeding  over  many  generations  to  the  point 
that  today  all  tribes  are  composed  of  either  brothers 
or  sisters. 
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MACHINOCRACY 


. . . later,  the  carbonated  orange  drink  bubbled 
gently  in  its  carbonated  orange  way  . . . 

by  WERNER  \^ON  HOEEA 


here  it  was  — the  big  black  thing,  staring  at  me 
tvith  its  green  eerie  eyes,  clicking,  buzzing,  -whirring, 
and  yet  barely  moving  except  for  a faint  tremor  that 
shuddered  through  its  whole  form.  I stood  there, 
lacing  it  squarely,  determined  not  to  give  in  to  the 
gnatving  fear  foremost  in  my  mind.  Slowly  f stepjred 
fortvarcl,  until  1 tvas  right  next  to  it,  put  my  hand  out 
and  dropped  in  my  dime,  receiving  two  peanut  butter 
ctips  in  return. 

I backed  away,  sighing  gratefully  tvhile  munching 
on  a jreanut  butter  cup,  choking  as  I inhaled  a piece. 
I stuffed  the  wrapper  from  the  cup  into  my  2mcket 
because  I,  and  only  I knew  that  for  12,672  peantit 
butter  cup  tvrapjrers,  I would  get  a free  peanut  butter 
cup.  Not  many  jteople  take  the  ads  in  Mad  seriously, 
Init  I know  from  jrast  experience  that  they  are  on  the 
level.  So  far  I have  acquired  72  bottles  of  multicolored 
bellybutton  lint,  suitable  for  spinning  into  cashmere 
stomach  stveaters  for  wearing  when  one’s  stomach  is 
cold,  in  various  circumstances. 


“Poor  machine,”  I muttered  to  myself  as  1 tripped 
gaily  away,  falling  down  the  stairs.  Making  a living 
by  having  money  dropped  into  it  only  to  be  taken  out 
again,  forced  to  regurgitate  objects  which  it  loathes.” 

It  was  true.  Even  now  machines  were  being  in- 
stalled which  dispensed  food  bad  enough  to  put  the 
dining  hall  out  of  business  — Macke  Mo’s,  Macke 
Much,  even  Macke  Men  who  popped  out  whenever  a 
quarter  rvas  dropped  in  and  fixed  all  the  other  Macke 
machines.  The  w'hole  university  was  being  taken  over 
by  the  machines;  a combination  Macke-IBM  machine 
was  installed  in  each  classroom. 

Questions  were  dispensed  when  a nickle  was 
dropped  in,  midtiple  choice  answers  buttons  were 
pressed  for  another  nickel,  and  the  grade  appeared 
immediately  for  yet  another  nickel.  For  an  additional 
25  cents,  the  correct  answers  could  be  obtained  before 
the  Macke  exam  by  pressing  a secret,  unknown  button 
located  in  the  center  of  all  the  other  buttons  . . . the 
big  red  button  right  in  the  middle.  Dean’s  slips  were 
dispensed  free  of  charge. 

In  hidden  corners  of  the  school  were  other  ma- 
chines, unknown  to  school  officials  but  notorious 
among  a select  few  such  as  boys’  dorms,  girls’  dorms, 
sororities,  fraternities,  alumni,  daydodgers,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  and  the  4 T’s. 

These  evil  machines  gave  forth  such  wickedness  as 
crib  sheets  (in  assorted  disguises) , infirmary  excuses, 
odds  on  the  weather,  horse  races,  trophy  winners, 
fraternities  next  to  go  on  social  pro,  where  the  next 
stop  signs  would  go  up,  who  would  be  the  next  victim 
of  the  A&S  quicksand,  and  whether  a book  bought  for 
$15  would  re-sell  for  $2  or  for  $2.50.  Naturally,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Odds  machines  was  a bookie  machine. 

Also  included  in  the  variety  was  a machine  giving 
forth  phone  numbers  of  certain  girls  around  campus. 
It  was  fondly  nicknamed  the  “Tin  Lizzie.” 


One  night  when  all  was  still  and  silent,  a low 
ominous  rumble  began  in  the  basement  of  A&S, 
spreading  through  to  the  Skinner  building,  until 
finally  the  very  foundations  of  the  Hill  were  qiuvering 
moaning  and  groaning,  crying  out  with  the  oppression 
of  the  Macke  Machines.  At  the  very  height,  the 
screaming  pitch  of  the  insanity  of  the  machines,  a 
sudden  hush  fell. 

All  w'as  still  and  silent  again;  the  stars  glittered 
quietly  in  their  heaven,  the  mirror  again  reflected 
softly  the  fire  extinguisher  across  from  the  coffee 
machine,  and  the  carbonated  orange  drink  bubbled 
gently  in  its  carbonated  orange  way.  A decision  had 
been  reached. 

The  next  day  began  in  its  usual  manner.  Students 
crawled  in  at  8;0(),  grabbing  coffee  on  their  \vay;  pro- 
fessors staggered  in  at  8:10,  grabbing  coffee  on  their 
way;  exams  were  underway  at  the  Mackexam  machine, 
cigarette  machines  were  dutifully  sliding  matches 
down  with  the  cigarettes,  and  all  was  well. 

At  12: 10,  a slight  whirr  and  click  could  be  detected 
in  each  machine,  but  was  hardly  noted  — it  was  the 
middle  of  rush  hour  for  the  Macke  machines.  Each 
machine  was  engidfed  in  a tide  of  people-who-have-no- 
break-for-lunch-so-must-eat-during-their-ten-m  i n u t e- 
break.  I walked  over  to  the  candy  machines  as  usual; 
glanced  into  the  mirror  — acting  surprised  that  a 


mirror  was  there  and  smiling  slyly  at  the  image  of 
myself  1 .saw  — as  ustial;  casually  dropped  my  dime 
into  the  little  slot  labeled  nickels,  dimes,  or  quarters, 
and  which  1 knew  was  a lie,  as  usual;  and  hesitatingly 
and  thoughtfully,  jjushed  the  button  for  my  521st 
peanut  butter  cup,  as  usual. 

History  records  what  followed,  for  it  occurred  si- 
multaneously in  countless  places  throughout  the  base- 
ments and  secret  corners  of  the  Hill.  Instead  of  the 
familiar  buzz  and  shudder  so  dear  to  the  hear  of  any- 
one who  has  ever  jingled  change  in  his  pocket,  a 
dreadful  thing  happened. 

Nothing  . . . nothing  happened  at  all.  The  black 
beast  just  stood  there,  glaring  at  me  with  its  ghostly 
green  eyes  labeled  Hershey  Bar,  Coconut  Grove,  Baby 
Ruth,  Clark  Bar,  and  my  beloved  Peanut  Butter  Cup. 
I wanted  to  cry,  I wanted  to  scream  and  run  and  tear 
my  hair,  but  I knew,  from  the  eerie  silence  that  fell 
over  everything,  that  it  just  would  not  do  — the 
Kleenex  machine  wasn’t  working  either. 


The  Macke  Machines  revolted 
And  loe  had  to  pay 
By  eating  in  the  dining  hall 
Each  and  every  day. 
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The  gavel  of  Student  Government  Association 
President  Bob  Greensleeves  fell  with  a resounding 
thud  as  it  had  done  every  previous  Tuesday  for  the 
past  year.  The  roll  was  called.  The  Independent 
Men’s  Representative,  the  Dorm  Representative,  the 
Club  News  Editor,  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  rep- 
resentatives and  the  assistant  representative  in  charge 
of  representing  representatives  were  all  absent.  They 
had  been  excused  from  every  meeting  since  their  in- 
stallation last  year.  Mr.  Greensleeves  commented  how 
grateful  he  was  that  so  many  members  of  the  cabinet 
had  showed  up.  It  was  their  first  quorum  in  two 
months. 

Mr.  Greensleeves  opened  the  meeting  with  a 45- 
I minute  oration  on  why  the  policy-making  committee, 

I which  forms  the  policy  for  the  policy  makers,  should 
I spend  their  $125,000  wisely. 

He  said,  “.  . . therefore  which  to  pertaining  via  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  which  is  duly  constituted  to  be 
subordinated  by  the  ordained  apostle  of  the  first 
order.” 

At  this  time,  one  of  the  cabinet  members  casually 
asked  our  modest  president  the  time.  He  replied, 
“Not  that  I don’t  wish  to  be  specific,  gentlemen,  but 
I do  believe  that  this  matter  takes  a considerable 
amount  of  thought  in  order  to  fathom  the  true  com- 
plexities of  a situation  which  will  have  a monumental 
effect  on  that  which  we  have  yet  to  consider;  where- 
fore we  are  not  yet  concerned  with  such  matters,  might 
I suggest  that  we  take  up  this  situation  at  a time  when 
we  have  more  information  available.” 

What  is  interesting  to  note  here  is  that  Mr.  Green- 
sleeves has  had  little  experience  in  public  speaking, 
and  this  no  doubt  has  had  some  deterimental  effect 
on  his  poise  in  public  and  his  ability  to  get  up  and  say 
a few  words. 

You  see,  he  was  asked  to  testify  before  a faculty 
senate  committee  investigating  un-university-like  activ- 
ities. The  head  of  the  committee  is  one  B.J.  — I.F.C- 
Borr-me-some.  The  much  decorated  hero  of  the  fra- 
ternity campaign  of  the  58-59  monsoon  season  has 
been  an  able  leader  of  this  committee  since  its  incep- 
tion on  July  26,  1956  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Cuba. 

Our  bearded  friend  had  to  come  a long  way  before 
he  finally  ousted  that  no-account,  Fidel  Bird. 

SGA  Treasurer,  George  Kampf,  commented  “Since 
our  budget  was  cut  by  two  billion  this  past  year,  we 
will  have  to  cut  our  proposed  dam  betw^een  the  A8cS 
building  and  the  Botany  building,  (aptly  dubbed 
Soggy  Bottom) . Not  even  our  admirable  trimming  of 
publications  budgets  will  ease  the  pain  of  such  a bud- 
get cut,”  he  sighed. 

“Nevertheless,  my  fellow  students,”  interrupted 
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the  shy  Mr.  Greensleeves,  “I  promise  that  our  prom- 
ised promise  on  the  snow  relief  bill  currently  facing 
our  legislature  will  be  overwhelmingly  passed  in  true 
Terrapin  tradition  without  a dissenting  vote.” 

Ed  Campus,  vice-president  of  SGA,  reported,  “We 
are  still  investigating  the  investigation  started  last  year 
on  putting  ashtrays  near  men’s  w.c.’s  in  the  various 
ljuildings  to  give  the  student  added  pleasure  when 
he  comes  in  to  relax.” 

The  Independent  Women’s  representative  com- 
mented that  she  would  like  to  condemn  and  censure 
the  Old  Line  for  printing  serious  material.  “This  is 
obviously  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Expres- 
sion. They  should  know  that  only  artists  of  Expression 
are  allowed  to  create.  The  Old  Line  is  allowed  to 
print  only  whatever  Expression  decides  is  beneath 
her!”  she  declared. 

She  further  condemned  the  12  other  campus  maga- 
zines as  trying  to  duplicate  the  original  (Expression)  . 
“It  is  further  believed  that  with  our  various  campus 
magazines  on  features,  sports,  serious  material,  etc.  — 
we  now  have  a magazine  to  suit  every  taste,”  she 
concluded. 

Pep  Committee  Chairman  Bela  Lugosi  murmured, 
“I  feel  that  the  seven  students  who  came  to  our  pep 
rally  last  week  really  showed  that  the  students  are 
(yawn)  supporting  our  school.” 

When  asked  what  this  activity  was  about,  he  said, 
“We  went  on  an  egg  hunt  and  then  we  held  a contest 
to  see  who  could  bake  the  best  muffins.”  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  apathy  is  on  its  way  out. 

Who’s  Who  Chairman  Lynn  Morris  fumed,  “I 
can’t  understand  why  I didn’t  make  Who’s  \\To,  the 
rest  of  my  committee  did!”  Mr.  Greensleeves  calmed 
her  down  somewhat. 

What  was  especially  encouraging  was  the  way  the 
cabinet’s  graduating  seniors  got  up  and  advised  the 
rest  of  the  group,  drawing  recommendations  from 
their  vast  store  of  knowledge  gained  in  four  years  (or 
more)  of  experience.  As  long  as  our  graduating 
seniors  continue  to  give  such  ideas  and  the  benefits 
of  their  experiences,,  our  university  will  not  stagnate. 

Eraternity  Representative  Chuck  Brine  said,  “I 
feel  that  in  order  for  a more  efficient  job  to  be  done 
in  our  SGA,  we  soi'ely  need  more  positions.  I would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  create  28  more  offices  to  bring 
the  grand  total  to  119.  These  offices  would  be  filled 
by  27  boys  and  Liz.  Their  job  would  be  to  see  whether 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  fraternity  boys’  pictures 
without  seeing  their  names.” 

The  unusually  long  meeting  (it  was  seventeen 
minutes  long)  adjourned  on  this  happy  note. 
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young  man  who  likes  to  look  at  the  pictures  (?)  !‘  The  Old  Line  reader  is 
a well-read,  scholarly  gent  with  a thirst  for  knowledge  and  new  ideas,  and 
a widely-varied  reading  taste.  He’s  conversant  with  all  the  three-letter 
words  in  volume  S of  the  encyclopedia,  at  the  same  time  ujj  to  date  on  all  the 
important  pictorial  rags,  such  as  Zowie,  Whi/  Bang,  Girly  Revne,  and  Batman 
comics. 

FAC  rS:  Accordiiig  to  a recent  independent  magazine  survey,  50%  of  those 
men  in  the  highly  susceptible  7 to  79  age  bracket  grab  OLD  LINE  (mostly  to 
wrap  fish  or  spread  on  the  floor  before  ])ainting  the  bathroom  pipes.)  The  other 
wrong-thinking  either  steal  a copy  or  look  on  with  somebody.  Want  so 

sell  something?  Statistics  jnove  there’s  an  OLD  LINE  reader  born  every  minute. 
OLD  LINE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  Room  207,  Journalism  Building, 
University  of  Maryland,  (Telephone  WA.  7-3800,  ext.  361) . 


II-  YOU  have  real  ability,  the  co.tch  or  team  manager  will 
recognize  it  beciiuse  they  are  consttintly  on  the  lookout 
lor  potential  star  performers. 

And  so  It  goes  ;it  Koppers.  Let's  say  we  hire  you.  We 
give  you  an  assignment  and  a chance  to  show  your  stuff. 
We  watch  you.  We  evaluate  your  ability,  your  potentitil. 
But  we  tion’t  judge  you  solely  on  one  job.  We  move  vou 
around. 

You  find  the  work  stimulating,  challenging,  interesting. 
In  time,  you  show  n.s  how  versatile  you  are. 

And  what  htippens'.’  You  move  up.  Up  in  prestige,  up  in 
responsibility,  up  in  compensation. 

It  you're  young — so  much  the  better.  1 he  seniority  ol 
others  won't  hold  you  htick.  If  you  have  ability,  we'll  know 
it.  And  you'll  know  we  know  it! 

Are  you  an  engineer'.’  How  would  you  like  to  do  research 


in  plastics,  line  chemicals,  jet  engine  sound  conrrol — or 
perhaps  work  with  vat  rives,  antioxidants,  electro-static 
precipitators,  or  -well  you  can  almost  name  votir  subject. 
We're  that  diversified. 

Maybe  your  forte  is  ailministration,  product  develop- 
ment, marketing  or  sales.  Whatever  it  is,  you'll  find  it  at 
Koppers.  Btit  first,  you've  got  to  let  us  know  about  you. 
Why  not  write  to  the  Personnel  .Manager.  Koppers  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Room  230,  Koppers  Bldg,.  Pittsburgh  Uf. 
Pennsylvania.  Or,  see  your  College  I’lacemcnt  Director  and 
arrange  an  appointment  with  a Koppers  representative  for 
the  next  recruitinu  visit. 
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Dick  Thompson,  in  the  Sting-Ray,  slides  around  the  slippery  oil-covered  track.  The  Porsche,  No.  140,  holds  firmly  in  its  turn. 


Oily  Track  Slows  The  Big  Ones 


Photos  by  TOM  BIGELOW 


The  winning  car,  a Porsche  RSK  Spyder, 
has  a rear-mounted,  air-cooled,  four 
cylinder  engine  copable  of  9000  r.p.m. 
The  winning  driver,  Roger  Penske,  shows 
promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  country's 
finest  drivers. 


The  Sting-Ray  is  capable  of  speeds  up 
to  180  m.p.h.  It  has  a superbly  bal- 
anced and  tuned  stock  1 960  Corvette 
engine  with  fuel  injection.  This  car, 
capable  of  near  incredible  acceleration, 
is  privately-owned  by  the  General  Motors 
Corvette  Division. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRESIDENT’S  CUP  SPORTS 
CAR  RACE  was  held  Easter  weekend  on  the  track  at 
Marlboro,  Maryland,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  courses  in  the  country.  The  Marlboro  track 
consists  of  more  than  ten  turns,  four  of  which  are 
tight,  hairpin  turns,  over  its  1.8  mile  distance. 

The  top  winners  for  the  forty-lap  race  were:  1st 
place,  23-year-old  Roger  Penske,  driving  a Porsche 
RSK;  2nd  place.  Bob  Holbert,  in  another  Porsche 
RSK;  3rd  place,  Dick  Thompson  driving  the  GM 
Sting-Ray;  and  4th  place,  Gus  Andrey  driving  the 
“bird-cage”  Maserati. 

The  smaller,  more  manueverable  cars  such  as  the 


Porsches  have  a distinct  advantage  over  the  bigger, 
heavier  cars  such  as  the  Sting-Ray  and  the  Maserati. 
Near  the  end  of  the  race,  the  Maserati  had  fallen 
behind  the  winning  Porsche  nearly  two  laps  with  the 
Sting-Ray  three  laps  behind  the  leader.  One  of  the 
big  factors  behind  the  poor  showing  of  the  larger, 
more  powerful  cars,  was  oil  on  the  track  left  from 
races  earlier  in  the  day. 

Dick  Thompson,  driver  of  the  Sting-Ray,  com- 
plained of  poor  traction  and  spinning  wheels  when 
he  tried  to  accelerate  coming  out  of  the  curves.  The 
Porsche  did  not  have  this  problem  because  of  in- 
dependent rear  suspension,  which  is  ideal  for  a 
slippery  course. 


A four  cylinder,  dual-overhead  camshaft 
engine  v^ich  displaces  2.9  liters,  pro- 
vides the  necessary  power  for  this  new 
type  61  "Birdcage"  Maserati.  The  nick- 
name is  derived  from  the  incredible 
number  of  units  of  thin  alloy  tubing  of 
I the  frame. 
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A hamburger 

A LUNCHEON 

A DINNER  OR  A BANQUET 
Thiy’Bc  All  Served  At  The  . . 


^0*9Uh(^  T^€4tAWUlHt 

10208  Baltimore  Blvd. 

College  Pork,  Md. 

GR.  4-7300 


I-  G ‘Balfour 

your  Balfour  man 

HERB  BROWN 

406  WEST  SARATOGA  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  LE.  9-4066 

Fraternity  and  Sorority 

JEWELRY 

Favors  "jV  Trophies  ☆ Mugs 
Stationery  Knitwear 

Fraternity  and  Sorority  Badges 


■ 

EIGHT  TWENTY  THRU 
FIFTEENTH  STREET,  N W 


NA.  8-7169 


Dinner  and  on  evening  of  music 
in  European  Atmosphere 
Imported  & Domestic  Beverages 


Free  Parking 
6:00  P.M.  to  Closing 
1419  EYE  STREET,  N.W. 

• 

No.  Minimum 

No  Cover  No  Admission 


(©Ic  Squire 


“Men’s  wear  for  men  who  care’’ 

7402-A  Baltimore  Ave. 
College  Park,  Md. 


WANTED 


• Deucedly  Clever  Humorists 

• Amazingly  Gifted  Cartoonists 

• Exciting  New  Authors 

• Unexciting  Old  Authors 

• Masterful  Illustrators 


Also,  masters  of  the  graphic  arts,  un- 
excelled layout  artists,  professional  cali- 
bre photographers,  champion  typists, 
super  salesmen,  faultless  proofreaders, 
dazzlingly  beautiful  models,  and  fleet- 
footed  messengers. 

Should  be  dedicated  enough  to  their 
professions  to  consider  the  idea  of  mone- 
tary rewards  insulting.  Apply  to  the 
OLD  LINE,  the  University  of  Maryland’s 
fastest  growing  magazine,  room  207, 
Journalism  Bldg. 

NO  EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 


CONGRATULATIONS 

SENIORS! 

YOUR 

STUDENT  SUPPLY 
STORE 

STUDENT  UNION  BUILDING 


Botany  Brands 

SWEATERS 
SHIRTS,  TIES 
SCARFS 
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Euripides  wrote  “Medea”  2000  years  ago,  and  it 
not  only  has  retained  its  power  but  seems  all  the 
more  to  have  gained  strength  in  the  intervening 
years.  This  season’s  University  Theatre  version  won 
three  aw'ards. 

It  copped  the  Old  Line  “Maggie”  for  Best  Pro- 
duction of  the  season,  and  boasted  also  the  Best 
Actress  and  Best  Supporting  Actor. 

The  “Medea”  production,  directed  by  G.  Charles 
Niemeyer,  was  judged  to  have  created  the  highest 
pitch  of  dramatic  intensity  by  its  simplicity  of  design, 
its  evocative  lighting,  and  the  coordination  and  unity 
of  the  entire  performance. 

This  and  eight  other  awards  were  presented  by 
the  Old  Line  Magazine  at  its  sixth  annual  “Maggie” 
Aw'ards  dinner  last  night  at  the  Norbeck  Country 
Club.  “Maggie”  is  the  university’s  equivalent  of 
Hollyw’ood’s  “Oscar.” 

Pat  Hays’  performance  in  the  Robinson  Jeffers 
interpretation  was  judged  by  a panel  of  faculty  and 
students  to  be  outstanding  in  sustaining  dramatic 
tension  and  fulfilling  in  the  highest  sense  the  severe 
demand  of  her  role.  Last  year  she  was  named  Best 
Actress  in  the  arena  production  for  her  portrayal  of 
Medea  in  the  Euripides  version. 

Jim  Eccles  won  the  Best  Actor  award  for  his  role 
as  Doc  in  the  UT  production  of  “Come  Back,  Little 
Sheba.  This  award  recognized  his  gripping  analysis 
of  the  various  levels  of  the  character  of  Doc  and  his 
steady  improvement  throughout  the  season,  which 
culminated  in  his  success  in  the  William  Inge  Play. 

Don  Gately,  as  Creon  in  “Medea,”  took  Best  Sup- 
porting Actor.  He  characterized  his  role  with  a 
dignity  and  reserve  that  bolstered  the  intense  emo- 
tion of  the  lead  roles.  Best  Supporting  Actress  went 


to  Bonnie  Toman  as  Marie  in  “Come  Back,  Little 
Sheba.”  She  underscored  effectively  the  thwarted 
love  of  the  lead  with  a natural  acquiescence  to  her 
own  sexual  drive. 

Jerry  Kroop,  as  a frolicking  gunman  in  last  sea- 
son’s musical,  “Kiss  Me,  Kate,”  won  the  award  for 
Best  Character  Performance  to  repeat  his  award  of 
last  May.  He  did  a professional  job  throughout,  and 
especially  sparkled  when  he  interpreted  the  song, 
“Brush  Up  Your  Shakespeare.” 

The  past  spring’s  musical  is  always  considered  in 
the  four-production  judging  season  because  of  the 
time  element  involved  in  ordering  awards.  “Pajama 
Game”  will  be  included  in  next  spring’s  judging. 

For  the  Best  Performance  in  an  Arena  Production, 
Patty  Carr  was  presented  an  award  for  her  role  as 
Mary  Tilford  in  Lillian  Heilman’s  “The  Children’s 
Hour.”  With  organic  spontaneity  she  “become”  the 
defiant,  introverted  child  and  sustained  without  fault 
the  tenor  of  her  spiteful  maliciousness. 

Awards  of  merit  were  presented  to  Mel  Smith 
and  Pat  Fisher  for  their  superior  combination  of 
vocal  and  acting  ability  in  “Kiss  Me,  Kate.”  Their 
voices  were  superb  in  “Wunderbar,”  and  when  Pat, 
as  Lilli  Vanessi,  sang  “So  in  Love,”  and  Mel,  as  Fred 
Graham,  sang  “So  in  Love”  reprise. 

Faculty  members  on  the  judging  panel  were  Dr. 
Kathryn  P.  Ward,  English  Department;  Dr.  Sidney 
Grollman,  Zoology  Department;  Mr.  E.  Thomas 
Starcher,  Speech  Department;  and  Dr.  Donald  Krimel 
and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Carey,  both  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations.  Student  members 
were  Gary  Phillips,  editor  of  Old  Line  and  Frank 
Allen,  Diamondback  drama  critic. 
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BEST  PERFORMANCE  BY  AN  ACTRESS: 

Pat  Hays, 

"Medea" 


BEST  PERFORMANCE  BY  AN  ACTOR: 

Jim  Eccles, 


'Come  Back,  Little  Sheba' 
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BEST  PERFORMANCE  BY  A SUPPORTING  ACl] 

Bonnie  Toman,  "Come  Bock,  Little  She 


BEST  CHARACTER  PERFORMANCE: 


Jerry  Kroop,  "Kiss  Me,  Kate" 

(above:  second  from  right) 


MERIT  AWARDS: 

Pat  Fisher,  "Kiss  Me,  Kate" 

(above:  second  from  left) 

Mel  Smith,  "Kiss  Me,  Kate" 

(above:  far  right) 


NANCY  LEE  TOLLEFSON 
won  the  1960  “Louie”  Award  for 
;he  greatest  contribution  to  Drama 
Wing.  She  is  the  only  member  to 
have  played  in  all  three  Drama 
Wing  plays  since  the  organization 
was  founded  in  1957.  She  has 
traveled  more  than  1,200  miles  in 
playing  before  more  than  3,000 
people  in  31  performances. 
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ALLIE  LEE  BOICE 

first  runner-up 

below: 

BEVERLY  GRUGETT 

second  runner-up 

PATTI  KRAFT 
GALE  ORTZ 

Among  five  finalists 


Having  been  predominantly  an  agricultural  school 
for  so  long  a time,  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
been  reputed  for  raising  goodly  crops.  Within 
recent  years  however,  its  renown  seems  to  have  been 
enhanced  by  an  unusually  bountiful  crop  of  fair  coeds, 
who  always  manage  to  come  out  on  top  in  contests  of 
beauty,  poise,  talent,  and  charm. 

When  judges  of  the  Miss  Prince  George’s  County 
Beauty  Pageant  recently  put  their  heads  together  to 
select  semi-finalists,  they  named  13  Maryland  coeds 
in  the  total  of  15.  Then  in  the  finals  on  April  23rd, 
Maryland  gals  took  four  of  the  top  five  spots. 


ANOTHER  BUMPER  CROP 

FOR  MARYLAND 
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portraits  by  ROYAL  HART,  official  contest  photographer,  Riverdale,  Maryland 


hhip 

Hangs 


His 

Spikes 

by  MEL  MUCHNIK 


In  1920  Maryland  Agricultural  College  merged 
with  the  professional  schools  in  Baltimore  to  become 
the  institution  known  today  as  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Three  years  later  H.  Burton  Shipley  began  a 
coaching  dynasty  at  the  new  school. 

Shipley  is  currently  in  his  37th  year  as  Terp  base- 
ball coach.  It  is  the  last  year  of  coaching  for  the 
colorful  Marylander  in  a memorable  if  not  incredible 
career.  “Ship”  retires  after  the  season,  and  with  his 
retirement  ends  a Maryland  tradition. 

In  36  seasons  “Ship”  has  coached  an  eye-popping 
total  of  612  college  baseball  games.  In  350  of  them 
he  has  emerged  victorious.  As  a matter  of  fact  he 
has  had  only  eight  losing  campaigns  during  his 
regime.  His  best  regular  season  was  1951,  when  he 
had  a record  of  18-5. 


Until  1947  Shipley  was  not  only  baseball  coach 
but  basketball  mentor  as  well.  His  24  years  at  guiding 
the  roundball  team  also  produced  a winning  record, 
with  243  wins  in  442  contests. 

Pushed  into  the  dim  past  by  his  coaching  achieve- 
ments is  the  fabulous  athletic  career  he  created  in  his 
undergraduate  days.  Shipley  attended  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College  in  the  days  when  it  had  classes  from 
sub-prep  through  college. 

In  the  period  1908-1914,  Shipley  earned  six  letters 
in  football,  five  in  baseball,  and  four  in  basketball. 
He  was  captain  of  the  football,  basketball,  and  base- 
ball teams  during  the  1911-12  season.  He  is  rated  the 
best  third  baseman  in  Terp  history.  In  football,  he 
was  an  all-state  quarterback. 


He  began  coaching  at  Perkiomen  School  in  1915 
and  went  to  Marshall  College  the  following  season 
to  coach  football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  After 
seeing  action  in  World  War  I,  he  became  athletic 
director  at  Delaware  in  1919  and  stayed  there  until 
his  transfer  to  Maryland  in  1923.  During  the  summer 
of  1923,  he  managed  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  League  pennant. 

If  Shipley  were  asked  to  list  his  proudest  achieve- 
ments in  the  coaching  ranks,  he  probably  would  list 
these  three: 

First,  his  1931  basketball  team.  It  won  Maryland 
her  first  Southern  Conference  championship  and 
was  one  of  her  greatest  basketball  teams. 

This  team  also  provided  Shipley’s  second  achieve- 
ment for  it  produced  Maryland’s  only  true  basketball 
All-American,  in  Bozie  Berger.  Even  the  Terps’ 
amazing  Gene  Shue  — now  an  All-Pro  with  the  De- 
troit Pistons  — didn’t  accomplish  that  distinction. 
Shue  made  the  second  and  third  team  All-America 
lists  but  Berger  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  heap  as  a 
first  team  selection. 

The  third  achievement  could  very  well  be  Ship- 
ley’s proudest  and  undoubtedly  one  of  his  fondest 
memories.  For  it  was  Shipley  who  coached  a young 
Maryland  baseball  star  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Keller. 
When  Keller  left  the  Maryland  squad  and  Shipley’s 
coaching,  it  was  to  take  a position  with  one  of  Ameri- 
ca’s leading  organizations. 

Keller,  destined  for  fame  and  fortune,  joined  the 
New  York  Yankees  and  promptly  became  known  as 
Charlie  “King  Kong’’  Keller.  Keller’s  powerful  bat 
and  clutch  hitting  earned  him  a reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  feared  sluggers  in  the  American  League.  It 
was  a great  Yankee  team  that  he  joined,  boasting 
such  names  as  Tommy  Henrich,  Bill  Dickey,  Phil 
Rizzuto,  and  Joe  DiMaggio. 

It  was  the  development  of  Keller  that  brought 
Burt  Shipley  to  the  zenith  of  his  coaching  career  at 
Maryland. 

On  March  28,  1956,  the  dean  of  Maryland  coaches 
was  honored  when  the  university  dedicated  its  new 
baseball  diamond  and  gave  it  the  permanent  name 
of  Shipley  Field. 

Shipley  still  teaches  a few  classes  in  the  school  of 
Physical  Education  besides  his  current  coaching 
duties.  When  not  on  the  Maryland  campus  the  warm 
spring  days  find  him  working  in  his  garden  at  his 
Laurel  home. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  only  four  more 
subjects  of  which  Shipley  is  justifiably  proud.  They 
would  be  his  daughter  Josephine  and  his  three  grand- 
children, Bill,  3;  Mark,  2;  and  Rebecca,  8 months. 

So  this  spring  ends  almost  four  decades  of  coach- 
ing by  a man  described  by  his  colleagues  simply  as 
a “wonderful  person.” 

It  is  a wonderful  past  that  Shipley  has  given 
Maryland. 

It  is  a tradition  that  Maryland  will  be  proud  to 
cherish. 


POWERS  & GOODE 

4509  COLLEGE  AYE. 
(Open  Til  9 p.m.) 


American  and  Italian  Food  Pizza  Baked  to  Order 

All  Food  Boxed  to  Go 
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2420  University  Boulevard 
HArrison  2-8622-2-8122 

Operated  by 

TOMMY  MARCOS  & BOB  BEALL 
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New  York  is 
Wonderful 


BYRON 


Especially 
when  you  live 
at  the 

BARBIZON 

For  Women 


Make  the  most  of  your  stay  in  New  York  City, 
whether  you’re  working  or  going  to  school.  At  The 
Barbizon,  you’ll  meet  the  nicest  people  — young 
career  women,  many  of  them  your  own  classmates, 
more  than  likely.  And  you’ll  enjoy  a radio  in  every 
room,  TV  if  you  like,  solarium,  library,  music  stu- 
dios—even  a swimming  pool!  Plan  to  make  wonder- 
ful New  York  more  so,  at  The  Barbizon. 

On  the  Smart  East  Side ...  New  York’s  Most  Exclu- 
sive Hotel  for  Young  Women.  Daily  from  Sf.7‘> 
Weekly  rates  on  request 

Lexington  Ave.  at  63rd  St.,  N.Y.C.  - Write  for  Booklet  HB2 


on  Life  Savers: 


“Give  away  thy  breath!” 

From  My  36th  Year,  line  36 


Famous  for  accuracy,  built  to  serve  for  a 
lifetime,  the  Hamilton  watch  is  styled  to 
stand  out-in  class,  on  campus-everywhere. 

Perhaps  you’ll  get  your  Hamilton  this  Spring. 

Fine  jewelers  everywhere  are  now  featuring 
a full  selection- including  the  style  that’s 
right  for  you.  Hamilton  Watch  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  *Patenieti 


A/7  / L.7~CD /\/ 

the  unmistakable  look  of  leadership 


V/AMSUTTA  mills.  Division  of  M Lowenstein  & Sons,  Inc  , 14  30  Brood  way,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Also  look  for  Womsufta  Superco  le ' Sheets  ond  Pillowcoses.  Bo  bycole  Crib  Sheets,  Bionk  els, 
Automolic  Blonkets,  Mottress  Pods  ond  Covers,  Pillows  ond  Foshion  Fabrics  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 


COLLEGE  IS  A BED  OE  ROSES.  . . 
with  cale'  sheets 


and  HBKITAOK  TOWKBS 


"BELVEDERE  ROSE”  — for  the  gal  who's  smart  enough 
to  set  up  college  housekeeping  — a charming  Viennese 
rose-garden  beautifully  screen-printed  on  silken-surface  • 
Wamsutfa  Debucale  . It's  a pattern  as  gay  and  re- 
freshing as  Old  Vienna  . . . repeated  on  a plush 
Heritage  towel.  "Belvedere  Rose"  — and  the  other 
enchanting  patterns  in  Wamsutta's  unique  Vienna  * 
Revival  series  — are  "The  Answer"  for  hope  chest  or 
gifts  for  friends  and  family.  Economical,  too,  because 
famous  Wamsufta  quality  makes  them  last  and  last.  See 
them  in  the  domestics  department  of  the  finest  depart- 
ment stores  in  your  home  or  college  town. 
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DO  lNO"r  CiRCULAI'E 


